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MORAL USES OF DARK THINGS. 
VII. 


OF PHYSICAL PAIN, 


We recoil instinctively from pain as a 
matter of experience, and only somewhat 
less from it as a subject, As itis a hard, 
ungenial fact, so it is a kind of surd to us, 
unreducible by thought, and generally 
unattractive. If we take it, too, in the 
larger view, as including the pains of ani- 
pals, our first look stumbles us, and we 
naturally enough prefer to leave it under 
the chloroform of silence. The physiolo- 
gists and physicians are obliged, of course, 
to give it their attention. A matter so 
pungently real, and filling so large a 
place in the physical economy, must be 
abundantly investigated. The nerve- 
tracks by which it comes and goes, and 
the disorders it reports, in this or that 
part of the body, must be studied, and all 
the pathologic symptoms and therapeutic 
possibilities must be sought out. But 
here the inquiry ends, unless we include 
the fact that the theologians find some- 
thing to say of the origin of pain, and the 
penal offices it fills in supplying the neces- 
sary sanctions of divine government, But 
the really great question, that which 
overtops all others—the question of moral 
benefit to the subjects, and to the world 
generally—is passed by, as far as I can dis- 
cover, in almost total inattention. One 
little book I hear of, in a foreign tongue, 
that, judging from the title, may be an 
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attempt of the question; but apart from 
this, I find scarcely a trace of thought or 
inquiry on the subject. A fact the more 
remarkable, that we are attempting sd 
eagerly and treating so profusely almost 
every kind of subject, whether practical 
ormerely curious. Is it because this ques- 
tion of uses is too pungently moral? or is 
the disinclination towards it created by 
the fact, that, taken largely, as including 
the general economy of pain, the question 
is felt to be wholly mysterious and really 
impossible? I cannot pretend that I suf- 
fer no such feeling myself; but I find it 
in my field, and therefore will not shrink 
from it. ThatI can bring it to a full solu- 
tion I have really no confidence; I only 
hope to suggest some practical aspects of 
the points involved that may be useful, 
and, to a certain extent, satisfactory. 


Entering this field, about the first thing 
we meet is the reminder of those very 
remarkable words of the apostle when 
he says—“ the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until 
now.” He uses words of largest import, 
and, as if outreaching the sense of his 
time, shows, not the living world only, 
but the whole creation groaning—the 
rocks themselves groaning before the ani- 
mals, and the animals sinking into rock in 
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groans, before man comes to his groaning 
life, as the superior occupant; all travail- 
ing, asit were, productively and travailing 
together ; not merely now but “until now” 
—even from the first incipiency of cha- 
os or nebular condensation, down through 
all progressive dates of order, and disor- 


* der, and providential history, and redemp- 


tive suffering, till this present hour. The 
world, in short, symbolizes pain even 
from the first; begins to be a habitation 
of pain as soon as it has any kind of inhab- 
itant; becomes a habitation for the paing 
of intelligence when intelligence arrives, 
and continues to be as long as it stays. 
In this very impressive fore-glimpse of 
the subject, two points are suggested that 
we set our negative upon, before raising 
the question of use. (1.) That a world 
so pierced and. threaded by pain is not 
made by God immediately for himself, or 
to gratify his own tastes and dispositions. 
Mere pain is barren and valueless taken 
by itself—he can find no revenue in it. 
‘He can value it only as it is valuable to 
his subjects; and it has no value to them, 
save as they have wants of character that 
can be faithfully met by such rugged kind 
of discipline. (2.) That the condition of 
pain is not a result posterior, in date, to 
the fall, or sin of mankind—no miracle 
of retribution, by which, as the world is 
blasted and stuck with thorns, human 
bodies are also pricked with torments. 
The pains of animals, existing before as 
in symbol and also in fact, may have been 
dependent, as in reason, on the-superior 
race that were to come and the sin they 
would commit, and in that sense doubt- 
less were posterior; for how often do we 
see that things are prior in time which are 
post in reason. This indeed is the very 
highest distinction of high counsel, that it 
prepares a future and deals with it‘before 
it arrives—which prior dealing is just as 
truly post in order, as if it were post in 
time. And then, if it should be expressly 
described as having followed in time, and 
as being a result of causation, or miracu- 
lous sentence, a very great truth would 
be affirmed in perhaps the best and only 
feasible manner; for the prior dealing is 
really caused hy the future condition it 
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‘was preparing to meet. Thus if truly the 
whole creation was groaning, in all orders 
and degrees, from the rocks upward, be- 
fore the arrival of the occupant and his 
sin, prefiguring and symbolizing the great, 
sad history to come, and preparing fit en- 
vironment for it, what so true method of 
telling his story as to show him unpara- 
dising his paradise, and provoking against 
himself, or creating for himself, the many 
thousand pangs inserted beforehand for 
his discipline. IfTI build a house iri July 
for the winter to come, the winter will 
be shaping that house before the day of 
cold arrives. If there were no winter to 
come it would be a different house. Even 
so a world that is made for evil will be 
such as evil requires it to be, and one of 
the best descriptions, nay the only feasi- 
ble description of it that could be given to 
a rude age, would be that which tells how 
it was new-stamped by evil and config- 
ured retributively toit. All this with the 
better truth and propriety, that our sor- 
rows and pains exist only as in germs at 
the first, and are never actually devel- 
oped in experience, till it is done by the 
sin itself and the retributive action of 
causes upon it. s 
But these are points which have only a 
casual relation to the main subject, viz. : 
the question of use. Assuming here that 
pain is for man, the question is, How ? in 
what offices and uses? And here we cut 
off, at the beginning, three or four several 
answers, that plainly are not sufficient. 
1. It is nothing to say, or show, that 
being made sensitive to pain in certain 
organs and parts of the body, we are by 
that means secured against other bodily 
pains and damages more fatal, Thus the 
eye, it may be said, is offended by any 
disagreeable sensation, and so closed up 
against the fumes of acid, or clouds of 
lime-dust, in which it is enveloped. In 
the same way, the fingers are plaited at 
their ends with a texture of fine-woven 
nerve, that makes them exceedingly sen- 
sitive in the matter of touch, and even the 
whole skin is so inlaid with nerve as to 
be acovering of sensibility wrapped about 
the body; and thus it goes into the world 
with a self-conserving instinct on the out- 
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look, which notifies it of danger, and 
keeps it from fatal damage. Otherwise 
we might tear ourselves against every 
thorn or briar, and might even hold our 
limbs in the fire till they were burnt off; 
for the more inward parts of the body are 
comparatively inapprehensive, and would 
never take care of themselves. But it 
does not follow that actual pain is for the 
conservation of the body—the facts re- 
ferred to are not large enough to support 
any so broad conclusion. The sHowing is 
not, in the first place, that pain keeps the 
body safe, but only that sensitiveness to 
pain, apprehensiveness working prevent- 
ively, in the organs of sense and the skin, 
keeps it alive, so far, to dangers that may 
invade the surfaces; next, that all the 
principal and worst pains we suffer are 
not of the apprehensive and cautionary 
parts, but of the inward parts, and are 
such as have been produced by some kind 
of lesion or disorder—no mere notifiers of 
harm, but harmitself—pains of the flesh, 
and bones, and marrow ; pains of the head, 
and feet, and teeth, and lungs, and liver; 
neuralgic torments, combustions of fever- 
heat, chills of ague, rheumatisms, gouts, 
lorrors. These are the pains, not the sen- 
tinels to keep off pain; and these stay by, 
andache, and burn, and lengthen out the 
groans of their victims, and do not spare. 
Doubtless the sentinels referred to are do- 
ing beneficent service, but what benefi- 
cent use have these—the long, appalling, 
dreary catalogue? 

2, It isno sufficient or complete account 
of pain to say that it serves economic uses, 
or the maintenance of economic functions, 
in the body ; closing up valves, stopping se- 
cretions, gathering up ulcerations that will 
work off and separate disorders that might 
otherwise be fatal; contracting the mus- 
cles in spasmodic throes, for the mechan- 
ical detrusion of stone, or gravel, or the 
violent ejection of poisons. All such pains 
are nature’s labor, it may be said, the cona- 
tus by which it struggles to clear and re- 
store itself, How is it then with pains 
that expel nothing and rectify nothing? 
pains of the head and the bones, which 
expel neither brains nor marrow, pains 
of the heart which commonly create worse 
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pains till death ensues, pains of pleurisy 
that end in suffocation, all pains that kill 
and work no benefit, which is the natural 
and frequent result? Is it any better for 
a broken tooth or broken limb, that it 
aches? Besides, if we imagine some cona- 
tus of the body in such cases striving to 
clear, or to heal itself, is it not found 
that chloroform, stopping the pain, allows 
the supposed conatus still to go on, just as 
before! Of what use then is the pain? 
Again: 

3, It is nothing to say, that pain is 
wanted to set off and make duly apprecia- 
ble the advantages of exemption from 
pain. Dr. Paley, recurring once and again 
to this kind of argument, appears to have 
more satisfaction in it than it deserves. 
Not even the comforters of Job could have 
offered him more dismal consolation than 
to show him how kindly God was putting 
his plague upon him, that he might know 
the very great blessedness of being clear 
of it! And yet we are told by this very 
eminent teacher, that “pain has the power 
of shedding a satisfaction over intervals of 
ease which few enjoymentsexceed, * * 
A man resting from the stone, or the 
gout, is, for the time, in possession of feel- 
ings which undisturbed health cannot im- 
part. * * I am far from being sure 
that a man is not a gainer by suffering a 
moderate interruption of bodily ease for a 
couple of hours out of the four-and-twen- 
ty.” A very “ moderate interruption ” it 
must certainly be. We are not fond of 
learning how to be happy by being made 
miserable. The true question is, why 
God does not make us happy by hap- 
piness? Doubtless it is a fact, that light 
and shade, and lines of contrast, do in- 
struct our apprehensions of things, and 
make us more keenly appreciative. In 
this manner, evidently, God could make 
us value immensely a very little and short 
respite from pain; but that single min- 
ute’s respite will be no sufficient compen- 
sation, or comfort, for a dreadful campaign 
of suffering continued through whole 
years. Or if we speak of the goodness 


put in evidence, it would take but a very 
little goodness, with a great deal of pain, 
to be infinitely good in that manner. 
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Meantime the real question is, why we 
suffer any pain at all? 

4, It cannot be said, as being any suffi- 
cient account of pain, that it belongs inhe- 
rently to animal natures. Thus it is con- 
ceivable that friction pertains inherently 
to mechanism, by a necessary law, and so 
it may be imagined that pain belongs to 
all sentient beings because they are sen- 
tient—that the ancient, extinct races of 
geology were in this manner subject to 
death, and that all animate races now ex- 
isting suffer pain and die in the same man- 
ner. Pain, it mayalso be said, belongs to 
them all, as being temporary natures; in 
that fact liable to pain and death, as they 
are to exhaustion, or the decrepitude 
which must needs attend the expiration 
of their term. I think it must be admit- 
ted, that all pain can be thus accounted 
for on the ground of absolute necessity, if 
only we consent to lose, or give up, the 
faith of a God; for the argument is good 
only when it is taken atheistically. Thus 
if animal bodies are self-existent, or prod- 
ucts of fate, or chance, that may as easily 
be true of pain ; for the necessity of which 
they are born may be as good to account 
for their suffering. But if we begin at the 
belief in God—infinitely good, infinitely 
wise and powerful—such a being can 
make animals certainly that are under no 
nécessity, either of dying or suffering. 
He cannot, it is true, do anything which 
is impossible, anything in the sphere of 
the unconditional, which is inherently be- 
yond power. But that is not true of any 
animal nature—it belongs to the world of 
‘ contrivance and conditionality, not to the 
world of necessity. The question there- 
fore is, how a God, creating animals and 
men, can allow them to be subject to pain? 
And it is no answer to say that they must 
be. If there be no God, then it may be so; 
if there is, then why and how can it be? 

So far we obtain no real solution of pain 
at all, and there is no solution plainly to 
be obtained, that does not go above the 
consideration of mere physical necessities 
and uses. It exists for uses purely moral, 
and we get no shadow of reason for it, 
till we ascend to the higher plane of mor- 
al ideas and the scheme of religious disci- 
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pline by which God undertakes their en- 
forcement. And here we meet considera- 
tions like these : 

1, There is a pain which belongs to 
the mind itself, in the consciousness of evil, 
which would almost necessarily prick 
through into the body, and which really 
needs, in the way of moral advantage, to 
be interpreted to the mind by the body. 
And this is the very idea of penalty or 
pain [pena], that it isa bad mind stung 
with méral pain, which pain is answered, 
interpreted, made more pungently just, by 
the pains of a disordered body. We all 
agree that moral wrong, or sin, begets, and 
must beget, a pain of the mind which we call 
remorse, and that so the mind has a kind 
of moral government in its own nature. 
But there is apt to be a limit in this very 
subtle kind of trouble; it begins ere long 
to blunt the sensibility, and work a state 
of moral apathy. Besides, there is a won- 
drous power of sophistry in evil, by which 
it covers itself over with pretexts, and puts 
on even the semblances of good. Hence 
there was a clear necessity that souls in 
evil should be pierced and pinned through 
by arguments in the feeling, which can- 
not be turned by any kind of sophistry, or 
glozed by any lapse into habitual stupor. 
What is wanted is, that some sharp, ine- 
radicable torment, shall prick into sensibil- 
ity, and keep just conviction alive, And 
exactly this will be done by physical pain, 
which no mental apathies or sophistries 
canevade. Almost every kind of evil, too, 
runs to sensuality, and drugs the soul in 
that manner, and what can better expel 
the narcotic fumes of the body than pangs 
that are always shooting in their twinges 
to keep it alive, and be interpreters of 
guilt, just where again it might very soon 
be smothered. 

All physical pain is so far penal; penal, 
that is, not in the sense that the pains of 
the body exactly match the guilt of the 
mind, or exactly match the particular com- 
parative deserts of persons. Some per- 
sons really want more pain than others, 
and some very«good persons will utilize 
a vastly greater amount than others less 
deserving can. The pains all come, be 
they many or few, in the lines of justice, 
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only they do not here, in our present 
wicked state, conform exactly to the meas- 
ures, or keep the proportions of justice. 
Generally itis not a matter of so much im- 
portance that we have them in ourselves, 
in some given degree, as that we have 
them inthe world. Some persons will be 
more beneficially affected by seeing what 
others suffer, than they would in suffering 
as much themselves; indeed they may 
even suffer more pungently themselves, 
that they have their natural sympathies so 
tenderly pained, The great thing is that 
pain is in the world by God’s right sen- 
tence upon it, and we know, as certainly 
as we do the goodness of God, that it is 
the interpreter of wrong—God’s moral 
sentence felt, beheld, everywhere pres- 
ent, the frown of his abhorrence to 
wrong, the pungent witness of our guilti- 
ness. 

2. Pain is a matter of great conse- 
quence in the fact that it gives a moral 
look and capacity of moral impression to 
the world, of which it would otherwise be 
totally vacant—a similar impression also 
of the benignity of God. If we had the 
world only for a garden or a landscape, if 
it meant nothing but what it is in produc- 
tion, or the delectation of the senses—a 
place of good feeding, and health, and joc- 
und life—it would be God’s pasture only, 
not his kingdom. Moral ideas would not 
even be suggested by it. But the simply 
finding pain in it puts us ona wholly dif- 
ferent construction, both of it and of life. 
Now there appears to be something seri- 
ous on hand, The severity bears a look 
of principle and law, and the unsparing 
rigors, hedging us about, tell of a divine 
purpose and authority that respect high 
reasons, and are able to be immovably 
faithful in their vindication. In this man- 
ner pain changes the whole import and 
expression of our mortal sphere. Every 
pain strikes in, touching the quick of our 
remorse, and giving it practical sanction. 
We cannot look about on such a spectacle 
of groaning, writhing members as the 
world exhibits, and think of it as. being 
any way reconcilable with God’s perfect 
fatherhood, without perceiving that there 
is a moral frame about the picture, that it 
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means eternal government and responsi+ 
bility to God. 

Having so great an effect on the world, it 
also has, we have already intimated, a cor- 
respondent effect on the apparent atti- 
tude and even the accepted idea of God. 
As the world is, so also is God; for the 
world is but the shadow of God. But the 
impressions we obtain of God are varied 
by the fact of pain, principally as respects 
his goodness. If there were no mixtures 
of pain in our human experience, we 
should have no possible conception of se- 
verity in his goodness, but should think 
of it as being a disposition simply to grat- 
ify, and keep in terms of comfort or pleas- 
ure. But the stern, fixed element of pain 
—if this be good, then it is in goodness to 
be firm, unsparing, experimentally and 
dreadfully sovereign. Such goodness, 
shooting in such pangs, and searching a 
way by them into all inmost secrets of 
evil, is how very different from that un- 
moral goodness that is only concerned to 
please. How fearfully earnest, and pure, 
and holy, must it be, to have such abhor- 
rences witnessed by such pains. These 
pains, too, must be somehow the result of 
retributive causes—we cannot think oth- 
erwise—and our feeling undergoes a 
change that answers exactly to the moral 
effectiveness given to public law by deci- 
sive, faithfully executed punishments. 
What the state is doing in such terrible 
emphasis, mustering its judicial wrath up 
even to the pitch of capital execution, 
must, we feel, express the opinion it has 
of law, and the moral sacredness of law. 
Doubtless the murderer could be kept safe 
without being hurled out of life; others 
could be measurably deterred, at least, by 
a milder punishment; and yet the question 
of death-sentences is not ended, for the 
main thing to be secured is moral impres- 
sion, impression for law, and only some 
tremendous shock, it may be, can suffi- 
ciently doit. The mere deterring of crime 
is nothing, as compared with something 
done to make crime felt, or, what is no- 
wise different, to make felt the sacredness 
of law as a power that shelters the world. 
And what shall doit, but to sometimes see 
society forgetting all softness, and reso- 
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lutely set on doing only damage, the last 
extreme of damage. So in this article of 
pain, God's rectoral goodness works by 
damage. Pains are his silent thunder- 
bolts, shooting in the sense he has of law, 
and they are expected to consecrate law 
in men’s feeling the more powerfully, that 
his tenderly benignant nature breaks into 
such damage in them—just damage it is 
true, yet real, purposed damage. What 
an opinion of wrong and of law does he 
thus imprint on our feeling, by his seem- 
ingly strange work in the pains. Still 
we call him good, and have only the more 
tremendously deep sense of his goodness, 
that we find him good enough to sharpen 
these pungent woes of damage in our bod- 
ies. It is eternal tenderness, iron-clad for 
the right. 

3. It is arlother and very important 
moral effect of pain, that it softens the tem- 
perament, or temper, of souls under evil, 
and puts them in a different key. Thus 
it will be seen, that, in all cases of long 
continued and very severe suffering, there 
is a look of gentled, perhaps we should 
say, broken, feeling. The gait is softer, 
the motions less abrupt, and there is a lin- 
gering moan we fancy in the voice, anda 
certain dewy tremor of tear in the eye. 
It is as if the man’s willfulness had been 
fined, or at least partly broken. He may 
bea personal stranger, yet we see by all his 
demonstrations that he has come out of the 
fire, and is tempered to the sway of many 
things he cannot resist. Thus it is that a 
great many of the best and holiest exam- 
ples of piety are such as have been fined 
and finished in the crucible of suffering. 
Or, if we speak of the race at large, how 
very often, and how far, are they tem- 
pered to the sway of duty by the fact, or 
consciousness, that they have not been and 
cannot be superior to pain. Had we all 
been trained in a condition of perfect im- 
munity from it, how intractable and wild 
in comparison should we be—even like 
those millennial monsters of will and lust 
that lived before the flood. They had 
great advantages over us, no doubt, in 
their healthiness and the immense titanic 
vigor of their constitutions, but ten times 
as many pains with one-tenth as many 
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years, would have been a far better en- 
dowment. Have we not a little more to 
say of the respectability of good health 
than the soberest and deepest observation 
will justify ? Good health in evil is not 
specially respectable, and we see by the 
multitudes of pains God puts upon us, that 
his opinion of it is abundantly qualified, 
4, It appears to have been necessary 
for the best effect of pain, that it should 
be a liability of the whole mundane sys- 
tem, and be, in that manner, a kind of gen- 
eral sacrament for the world. It might 
have been confined to human beings, and 
to them who have become old enough to 
be responsible, and to be resp »nsible in just 
such degree as matches their sin, but no 
such limitation is observed, It is put upon 
the harmless, unoffending ege of infancy. 
It is the lot of all animate c’eatures with- 
out exception, for whatever lives must die, 
and whatever dies must be subject to pain. 
Many vegetable growths give tokens of 
sensibility, which supposes a liability to 
pain—and if they all, as a class, are ex- 
empt, they compose about the only class 
of substances that are wholly clear of the 
sad implication; for the very rocks of the 
world, as already suggested, are monu- 
ments of buried pain, themselves -also 
racked and contorted, as if meant to be 
lithograph types of the general anguish. 
The meaning is plainly enough that pain 
shall set up its flag on the world, and by 
some mysterious right claim Ownership. 
Now it is of this that we are specially 
ready to complain. If only the guilty 
were required to suffer, we could justify it, 
but why should this bad liability be laid 
upon the poor animals, who have done no 
wrong to make it just? We are not satis- 
fied, we sometimes say, and cannot make 
it seem worthy of a good being. A great 
many strike out straightway into atheism, 
for they say that, in this pain of animals, 
it is proved beyond dispute that no princi- 
ple of right, or of just moral distribution, 
governs the world—only fateful chance, 
or, what is more exact in this case, fateful 
mischance casts the die for pain. Moral 
government is out of the question, for 
what can a moral governor be doing in 
such plain violation of right? The argu- 
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ment here is a large one, that cannot be 
exhausted in our present restricted limits; 
but three points duly observed will not 
only clear the bad impeachment, but re- 
veal the fact of a grand, far-reaching pos- 
itive benefit, without which the moral uses 
of the world would even be incomplete. 

First observe that a great part of the 
suffering of animals, just that part which 
most offends our feeling, is caused by the 
abuse and cruelty of man, and that there 
is nO more reason to accuse the right of 
Providence.in allowing man to injure the 
animals, than there is in allowing him to 
injure and cruelly torment his fellow-man. 
By the supposition he is to act morally, 
and then if, using that liberty, he will do 
wrong, somebody—animals, or men, or 
both—must suffer the wrong done. The 
very scheme of morality and responsible 
action, implies a power to create suffering, 
and just so far a liability to suffer. Only in 
one of two ways, therefore, could this lia- 
bility of animals to suffer be avoided; ei- 
ther man must have no moral liberty, or 
else he must have no animals. In the for- 
mer case he would not be a man morally— 
capable of character; in the latter he 
would not be a man bodily—capable of 
lifes for it is amatter of doubt whether 
he could even live without their fertiliz- 
ing and codperative aid. 

Next observe that animals are things, 
and not in any such relation to God as to 
have a moral right against pain. They 
have no moral ideas, and cannot be mor- 
ally wounded. Itis only we that are mor- 
ally wounded when they are cruelly treat- 
ed—whaf they suffer is only so much of 
physical subtraction from their comfort. 
In this view nothing more appears to be 
required, in respect to their existence, than 
that they should have some fit benefit, or 
advantage init. If they are made to suf- 
fer some pain, wholly irrespective of their 
own desert, it must not be forgotten that, 
morally speaking, they have no desert, and 
are nowise conscious of any. They are so 
far furniture only, and furniture is not in 
court for the redress of its abuses. Be- 
sides, if they are sometimes abused, how 
much oftener are they provided for, la- 
bored for, and served by whole months of 
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drudgery—no herd or flock ever suffering 
for its owner a thousandth part of what 
he suffers for them, They have their pains 
and distresses, too, apart from all abuse, 
and if they have them still, under the solid- 
arity principle that links their fortunes with 
his, is it not that he may let forth hissym- 
pathies more tenderly toward them, and 
give them as great benefit as he receives at 
their cost? And if he finds them fellow- 
partners with him, suffering innocently 
with him in his lot, they will less need com- 
fort than he, and will only show, by their 
clinging still to life, that they have comfort 
enough, in having it valuable as it is. 
Thirdly, the fact that making all the 
world follow the fortunes of man, and, in 
some sense, go down with him and groan 
with him in his evil, is a fact that carries 
with it an immense power of moral benefit. 
No matter if the pains are initiated long 
ages before his arrival, still they are just 
as truly for him and from him as if they had 
come after, and had come of being sim- 
ply horror-smitten with him by his wrong. 
He is finally to have the general lordship, 
and a vast, all-ruling sympathy fills and 
configures the world to his fortunes; so 
that what he is to be and want in himself, 
he shall see in the creatures that have sad 
company with him. The poor animals, 
looking up to him in their sorrow,.are to 
say, ‘“ We are with you, only we ask. some 
tender recognition of our suffering for 
you.” And whatcan have amore subduing 
effect on his feeling than to-see the mute 
creation groaning with him, types of pain 
filling all tiers and orders of substance up 
to the stars, and holding forth their mirror 
to his pity. This grand sacrament of pain 
is ever with him, saying; “This is my body 
that you have broken.” I donot say that 
we are putting the matter always in this 
form. It may even seem to have more of 
fancy in it than of fact. I enly mean to 
say that the world is so tempered to us, 
when we think not of it, bearing a look of 
sympathy, suffering common disaster and 
judgment with us, provoking tenderness 
by its broken fortunes and forlorn appeals. 
How much better it is forus than a world 
all bright and smiling and painless would 
be, it will be difficult for us even toconceive, 





I have spoken thus largely of the pains 
of animals, because the impeachment of 
Providence on account of them is so very 
common, and so very unjust. They are 
even a necessary part of God’s moral econ- 
omy, as we can easily see. Only it re- 
mains to be added that, when all cruelty to 
animals is done away, and we learn to 
have them in due care and tenderness, 
yielding them true sympathy, as partakers 
in our sad fortunes, they will yield us les- 
sons of benefit more and more touching, 
and closer to the fineness of a genuinely 
perfected character. 

The pains of infancy have their uses 
and solutions in much the same manner. 
These we can see are even physiologically 
derived to them by inheritance, and it is 
not to be doubted that immense moral ben- 
efits will accrue to them forever after, from 
the pains they suffered in their inno- 
cence here, whether for a longer or a 
shorter time. And how powerful is their 
mute appeal to natural affection, when 
looking up in their moments of distress, 
they seem toask imploringly—“ Who isit? 
whence and why doesitcome?” The pit- 
ying mother had perhaps never any such 
* thought as that her own liabilities include 
both her and her child, and yet the pang 
that comes back from her child has a moral 
vigor somehow in it that she feels in ten- 
derly remorseful, persuasively bitter com- 
punctior. 

5. It isa very important use of pain, 
that it prepares some of the highest possi- 
bilities and most fruitful occasions of char- 
acter. It never misses observation that 
pain is the pungent educator of that stur- 
diest and most sublime virtue, fortitude. 
Danger is the educator of courage, and 
pain of this other twin principle, not infe- 
rior; and between them both God finds 
motive.enough to justify much terrible se- 
verity of schooling. To bear, and dare— 
these two great lessons are among the 
chief moral uses of life; and, if he could not 
give them, he would think it better for us 
and a more true honor that we be excused 
from living altogether. If we could nei- 
ther be martyrs, nor heroes, the highest 
inspirations would be needless, and noth- 
ing would be left us but to earn the com- 
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mon rewards of duty by common drudg- 
eries in it. 

Sympathy, also, and all the virtues fitly 
called graces, that keep it company, and 
all the works by whichit ministers, begin 
at the fact of pain. Even animals will 
rush to one of their kind who is howling 
for some terror, or moaning for some pres- 
ent distress, And this natural kind of 
sympathy, based in mere instinct, be- 
comes charity in the higher plane of 
Christian feeling and sacrifice. Therefore, 
when Christ came into the. world, the 
world’s pains first of all took hold of him. 
At that point his sacrifice began, and there 
all sacrifice begins. God might reveal 
His bounty by bounty bestowed, and so 
far might reveal his love; but there 
would not be much meaning in the love, 
if it did not come to pain and minister in 
sacrifice to it. Nay, it can be worthily 
and fitly revealed only as it comes through 
pain, and bears the burden of pain. And it 
will not even be revealed by that, save 
when it bears the inflictions of wrong, for 
the benefit of wrong-doers and enemies 
themselves, Pain, therefore, is the possi- 
bility of all that lies in sacrifice, because 
it is the possibility of disinterested sym- 
pathy, and so of all self-sacrifice. No 
world that God has made ought ever, to 
want redemption; but if it does, there 
ought to be and must be a vast compre- 
hension of pain let down upon it. It need 
not crucify, but it-will, and since it will, 
the love that bears so much of enemies 
will best reach it. And so there is 
launched upon us, in Christ’s descent to 
the world, his miracles of healing, his 
words of comfort to creatures in sorrow, 
his suffering of death at the hands of his 
enemies—all included in the one word sac- 
rifice—the full outbeaming fact of the love 
of God. And in the same manner, un- 
der the same conditions, we ourselves are 
to be fashioned and perfected in the graces 
of the divine love, by the burdens we 
bear and the sacrifices we support, wheth- 
er for other men’s pains, or the pains 
they inflict upon us, 


The very comforting conclusion to 
which we are brought by these inquiries 
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is, that pain, which seems to be no truth, 
and as far as teaching is concerned, quite 
meaningless to thought, is yet no barren 
evil. It is wholly mute, felt only in some 
hidden centre of flesh or bone, giving no 
lectures, forming no arguments or propo- 
sitions, pointing no definite reproofs, and 
yet there is nothing in all our experience, 
that changes so many aspects of things, 
and is so grandly productive, so fertile in 
good. After all there is no unreason 
which it does not somehow contrive to 
correct, no right argument which it does 
not uphold, no lesson which it does 
not find how to give, no temper which it 
does not incline to the truth. It is God’s 
mute prophet in the body, giving there its 
mighty, silent oracles to the soul. We 
sometimes shudder at the extremities of 
agony we see, and ask how it is possible 
for a good being to sharpen such pangs in 
a creature bearing his image, but the true 
solution is, that he is good enough to do 
it and not spare, faithful enough to work 
out his problem of character, by such pain- 
ful kind of surgery. If we shudder still 
before him, it is the tremendous benignity 
and sovereign fertility of his working 
that we shudder at. Far better is it and 
worthier, to confide and acquiesce ; for he 
is only the higher in good. that he can be 
appallingly good. 
" The great practical matter, the point 
whither we are come, and where we may 
sit down, is, that finding how to suffer 
well is a thing to be much studied and 
faithfully learned. Passivity is not the 
true lesson; for a bulrush bowing to the 
wind could take that lesson as well; 
neither is it to brace up all our force ina 
tough strain of stoical energy, refusing to 
feel; but it is to set our whole activity 
quietly, manfully, down upon the having 
well learned what our fiery teacher will 
show us. To wade through months of 
pain, to spin out years of weariness and 
storm, can be done triumphantly only by 
such as can resolutely welcome the dis- 
cipline their nature wants, And the man 
or woman who has learned to suffer well 
has gotten the highest of mortal victories, 
Great works are often romantic because 
of their magnitude, and the fleshly nature 
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itself, kindled with enthusiasm, bears up 
the undertaker and keeps his vigor good ; 
but in the long-drawn months or years of 
inevitable pain, where there is no castle 
without to be carried as by storm, but 
only a dull blind nature to be fertilized 
within—there to hold a placid mind, and 
to keep firm grapple with the agony, is to 
be equal to a great occasion, as few men 
eyercan be. And if God, by any severity 
of discipline, can bring us up to this pitch 
of heroical suffering, he will have made 
as much of our human nature as it is ca- 
pable of becoming. 

It will be permitted, in closing this ar- 
ticle, to suggest that our natural theolo- 
gians, in their argument from nature for 
the goodness of God, commonly, if notal- 
ways, fall into a large mistake. Their plan 
or prescribed sphere of argument very 
nearly compels it. The problem is to prove 
the required fact out of nature itself, and 
without going above the range of her 
mere physical appointments. They are 
shut down thus below the range of moral 
ideas, and away from all ends of moral 
and religious discipline. Whether so un- 
derstanding their problem or not, they do, 
in fact, endeavor to make out a goodness 
that consists in providing means of hap- 
piness, comforts, bounties, delectations, 
pleasures, feedings for waste, lubrications 
for friction, sleep for exhaustion, healings 
for wounds, and the like. Physical argu- 
ments for physical ends, compose the 
staple of their argument. How little they 
can make of pain in this manner is evi- 
dent. They can show that there are sen- 
tinels in our bodies to keep us away from 
pain, doing it by smaller twinges of pain. 
They can show, perhaps, that we have a 
great deal more pleasure than pain, and 
so make outa balance for the divine good- 
ness ; as if it stood in casting a balance be- 
tween what he gives and what he fails to 
give. They can challenge any one to 


show, on the contrary, that any single 
thing is made to create pain, or any single 
member to ache, no matter what pains or 
aches may actually come. Beall this as it 
may, there is abundance of pain which 
omnipotence might certainly avert. Be- 
sides it is damage, indivertibly sent, com- 
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ing visibly by no mistake, and compre- 
hending all sentient creatures from the 
highest to the lowest. The whole crea- 
tion is put groaning and travailing to- 
gether in it, . Taking the world then as 
a machine contrived for happy sensation, 
or for mere economic uses, it is plainly a 
most absurd failure ; no machine invented 
by man was ever kept in use under such 
failure. Tosay that such broad seas of 
suffering, rolling over the world, are mis- 
chances not preventable, is about as sore 
an impeachment of the divine capacity, as 
it could be of the divine intention to say 
that they are meant with no concern be- 
yond the damage created. 

Besides, if the argument for goodness 
were made out thus in terms of mere 
physical computation, it would only show 
that God is concerned to have us fare well 
or happily, in the plane of physical ex- 
perience. He would be good as being in 
good nature, or, at most, as being morally 
engaged to keep us incomfort. But this 
is not the goodness of God, or any but a 
very faint approximation. .There is truly 
but one kind of moral goodness, and it is 
the same in all moral beings, the created 
and the uncreated. But in every grade of 
being, it will require acts and works, and 
demonstrations according to its rank, or 
quality, or office. Moral goodness in mere 
subjects will be summed up in obedi- 
ence or duty. But as certainly as it rules 
in God, it will make him a Ruler, even as 
he is elected to be by his own everlasting 
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superemineyce and capacity. And so, in 
him, it will be ‘rectoral goodness. And 
then, as acts of damage by us to wrong- 
doers would be sin, so they may even be 
required of Him, because he is in govern- 
ment, as we are not. If he cannot minis- 
ter pain therefore, he cannot rule, and can- 
not be good enough to fill his supreme 
office. But if he can, if with all paternities, 
all tenderest, most personal love in his feel- 
ing, he still can be so faithful in rule as to 
bend himself to the instigations of pain, 
passing his own nature through a kind of 
Gethsemane of revulsion to do it, that in 
him is Rectoral Goodness—nothing short 
of which is really divine. The kind of gooa- 
ness therefore attempted so generally by 
our natural theologians would not be the 
goodness of God, and he would not be set 
in godship by it. To be good for him, is to 
be rectorally good ; that is, to be capable of 
majesty, capable of wielding and minister- 
ing pain, and faithful enough to do it. And 
so it is that by this fact of pain, we arrive 
at the only sufficient discovery of the good- 
ness of God. He could not be more ten- 
derly close to us, or more adorably great, 
than he is in this most earnest way of fi- 
delity. Probably every physical pain we 
suffer is to him a moral pain, that would 
to us be manifold heavier. Let us have 
some proof then of his goodness that 
makes him good enough to bear the sword 
and be God, good enough to rule in the 
grand fidelities of pain. 


——__—___++«—____ 


TOM HOGAN’S GREAT FORTUNE. 


Ir there be anything in the general out- 
line: of the following narrative which is 
not strictly tfue, it is the fault of those 
who related it to me. 1 have added to it 
euch parts only as were necessary to make 
it complete. Another, perhaps, would 
have restored differently the missing fore- 
arm of this Laocoon group; but the real 
original can at best only be guessed at. 


Whoever has traveled up the Missis- 
sippi River will remember the high, steep 
bluffs which rise on either side ofit all along 


the upper part of its course. Indeed, for 
much of the way he could have seen little 
else, as he looked from his cabin-window 
or the deck of his steamer. For long dis- 
tances the perpendicular walls rise from 
the water’s edge and tower up hundreds 
of feet, shutting out every glimpse of field 
or forest which may stretch beyond them. 
Many of the towns built upon the bluffs, 
thongh standing close along the bank, are 
entirely out of sight of the voyager on the 
river beneath them. 

In its resistless sweep to the sea, the 
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stream seems to have cut out its own chan- 
nel, deep and broad, in the solid limestone. 
How slow the process, but how mighty 
the result! Countless ages must have 
elapsed, say the wise in such matters, since 
it first began its work of notching thecen- 
turies in the eternal rock. From a time 
far back beyond the earliest twilight of 
the historic period, through long eras, un- 
chronicled except here in stone, has it 
continued its steady flow, pouring out at 
its mouth an ocean of water, and bearing 
in débris the strata of a new continent. 

At some points, however, the bluffs lie 
back from the river, and, picturesque and 
broken, present a pleasant view to the 
traveler. The intervening spaces of bot- 
tom land are frequently fertile meadows 
covered with a rank growth of prairie 
grass, and in an earlier day must have 
been favorite pasture-grounds of the buf- 
falo. I can easily conceive a more beau- 
tiful picture than many that on the canvas 
of the artist have extorted the highest 
praise, With Marquette or some other 
early adventurer, I stand on a lofty point 
of the bluffs and look down upon the land- 
scape beneath me. There are meadow 
and forest, as distinctly outlined as if the 
clearing had been the work of man. Wild 
herds are sprinkled over it, in groups or 
roaming singly, and a deer bounds lightly 
along the edge of the woods. - The blue 
river winds like a strip of sky through it. 
The bluer heaven of June bends above it. 
Far away in either direction the walls of 
stone seem to close together, shutting it 
in like the happy valley of Rasselas, It 
is one of nature’s pictures—a living land- 
scape framed in adamant. 

On such a beautiful site, west of the 
river, now stands one of our smaller flour- 
ishing cities—a busy hive of industry. 
A quarter of a century ago, when Thomas 
Hogan first saw it, it was a little village 
bearing all the features of ‘a new western 
town. Although it had been the home 


of white men since 1788, it was still only 
anitregular jumble of the cheapest houses, 
with but two or three, or half-a-dozen at 
most, which made any pretension to real 
comfort or elegance. Itowed itsexistence 
to the discovery of lead in its vicinity ; 
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and its inhabitants were the laborers in the 
mines, and a few capitalists whose interest 
made their residence there necessary. 

Hogan himself had been drawn thither 
by the opportunity of steady employment 
which was there offered. He differed very 
little from those who wrought daily by 
his side. He was simply an honest, in- 
dustrious, and, to all appearance, a con- 
tented laborer, whose weekly earnings 
supplied his weekly need. Among his 
companions he was known as @ quiet and 
rather taciturn man, who seldom entered 
into any discussion or took an active part 
in conversation on any subject. At home 
a careful observer would have noticed a 
warmth of affection for-his children and a 
tender reverence, as well as love of his 
wife, which is, perhaps, more beautiful as 
it is more rare in men of his class, to whom 
the refined elegances of life are unknown. 
But there was nothing either in his char- 
acter or mode of life, differing enough 
from that of ten thousand others, to make 
it worthy of record. Nor would this 
sketch ever have been written had not 
certain circumstances changed his whole 
life and wrought strange developments in 
his character. That which so transformed 
him is frequently happening to persons in 
all parts of our country. So this account 
may add one more fact to the data from 
which must be drawn the answer to the 
important question of our relation to ob- 
jective influences. 

A sudden turn of the wheel of fortune 
lifted Hogan to wealth. It was no less 
than the accidental discovery of a rich and 
extensive “ lead,” as it is called, in a crev- 
ice of the rock, where lead had not before 
been known to exist. It is net strange 
that, to one in his circumstance: and with 
his experiences in life, the thirty or forty 
thousand dollars of which he thus suddenly 
became the possessor, seemed an exhaust- 
less sum. But his natural modesty kept 
him from any boastful display of his new 
gains—a temptation which his good-sense 
alone might not have been able to resist. 
If there was any change in him, it was the 
addition of a slight air of consequence, 
which so commonly hangs about men of 
wealth, Inhis case it was an improvement. 





Very wisely, his first effort was to build 
a new house, to take the place of the old 
one with its single room. It was an ele- 
gant, but not costly building, and the fur- 
niture exhibited something of taste ; but, 
whether it were that of the salesman or 
the future proprietors, I know not. The 
yard was nicely graded and turfed ; a neat 
fence and a good walk seemed to hold out 
a sort of preliminary welcome before you 
reached the door; and numerous shade 
trees promised leafy luxury for many a 
June,and a profusion of gold for many an 
autumn, In this work several months 
passed quickly away, and a kind of 
pleased contentment grew upon the face 
of him who was engaged init. I know 
of few more pleasant sights to the truly 
benevolent man, than that of a fellow- 
being who has thus cut.himself loose from 
some great weight in life and risen to a 
higher position of privilege and power. 

But now came his real trial, just as he 
thought everything secure. Without em- 
ployment, seeking simply to enjoy life, he 
met those countless dangers which always 
attend leisure and competence coming sud- 
denly to one of fixed habits, but without the 
cultivated tastes of educated men. Free- 
dom from labor is never desirable, but only 
to be allowed to choose our labor. Hogan 
had nothing to do. Of constantly gazing 
at his own little home picture, at first so 
beautiful to him, he soon grew tired. The 
glorious visions which lie enfolded in 
books—lofty mountain-ranges of thought, 
tefider valley-lands of sentiment, delicious 
bits of heart scenery, ecstatic views from 
golden shores visited only by the imagina- 
tion—had never been opened tohim. He 
wandered leisurely about the town, and 
back againtohishome. He visited hisold 
place of work, and talked a little with the 
men. The inevitable circuit brought him 
again to hishome; but he could not sit stu- 
pidly there. He stood on the wharf at the 
arrival of every boat from below and from 
above. This was now his chief novelty, 
But their coming was only occasional; it 
seemed long to wait. In short, how to 
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wear away the day became the great prob-. 


lem of his life. Time had lost his wings; 
he no longer flew, but d:agged himself by 
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with painful slowness. Occasional trips 
on the river-boats helped to waste a few 
days, and these became more frequent as 
his acquaintance increased. Atsuch times 
he fell perforce into the habits of his new 
friends—certain bits. of pictured paste- 
board began to engage much of his atten- 
tion; and sad experience at length taught 
him that the four valets of the pack were 
not the only knaves of the party. In fact, 
he fell a prey to those voracious river- 
sharks—the lankest and hungriest of their 
kind—which infest the Mississippi. His 
money was soon gone, and his home mort- 
gaged.. To meet new demands mortgage 
was given over mortgage. . Living appar- 
ently in comfort, he was really under all 
the torture and chagrin of poverty. But 
to return to work was‘averse to every feel- 
ing of his heart, 

Strangely, as if Providence had deter- 
mined to give him another trial, he made 
a second discovery, somewhat less impor- 
tant than the §rst. It was sufficient, how- 
ever, to cancel all indebtedness and leave 
a good sum besides. He would have been 
unlike most men, if he had not now made 
many good resolutions; and, perhaps, 
equally unlike most men, if he had kept 
them. It was so easy to gravitate into 
the old ways, and so hard to resist the en- 
ticements of old companions and familiar 
places and associations! The new chap- 
ter in his history was but a repetition -of 
the one just passed. Then followed four 
or five years of wretched poverty, during 
which he lived, he scarcely knew how. 
He had been spoiled for ordinary work ; 
he could not bring himself back to the 
hard toil and slow gains of his former oc- 
cupation. 

His house was gone; and at an old 
house, like the one which many years be- 
fore they had occupied, his wife did wash- 
ing and other work, to keep the family 
from extreme suffering. He himself wan- 
dered about the outskirts of the town, or 
on the bluffs beyond, sometimes looking 
here and there, as if in earnest search for 
something, sometimes walking listless and 
abstracted, as if wholly unconscious of 
everything about him. Whatever energy 
was awakened by the occasional appeals 
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of his wife and the suffering of his chil- 
dren, (for he was naturally a tender-heart- 
ed man) was expended in vain efforts to 
make new discoveries, He was like one 
doomed to do this one thing or nothing. 
The lead at this point is a sulphuret, and 
is found in the fissures of the rock. He 
searched crevice and cranny, peeped and 
peered, forced his way with pick-axe and 
crow-bar into every opening, as if he 
would compel the earth by his very impor- 
tunity to open her bosom and reveal her 
hidden treasure. And, when his utmost 
effort proved unavailing, he would become 
moody and sullen, and would sit whole days 
in the corner of the room, scarcely speak- 
ing to his wife or children, until the latter 
became at times afraid of him and would 
hush their cries if he but looked at them. 

He was known by everybody in the 
town, and was frequently pointed out to 
strangers as he wandered along the streets, 
as the man who had twice made great for- 
tunes by his luck in discovering lead. 
And there seemed to be an undefined, 
half-conscious belief that the good genius 
of discovery had not finally forsaken him, 
but that he would yet find new deposits. 
It is true, that it was rather in pleasantry 
than otherwise that this conviction man- 
ifested itself in such remarks as “Old 
Tom’s luck is taking a long sleep, but he’ll 
shake it up again some day ;” or, “the 
old fellow has smelled lead these five 
years, but he’s like a hound, baffled by 
cross-tracks ; he’ll get a start soon.” And 
the boys would sometimes call after him, 
to know if he did not want to engage a 
little help to work his lead mine. 

So matters went on with him, growing 
continually worse and worse. His old 
neighbors and friends in his prosperity 
greeted him coldly or passed by him with- 
out notice. They had long since excused 
themselves from lending him money or 
provisions, consulting their own interest, 
or perhaps unwilling to encourage him in 
his idle worthless life. At last that hap- 
pened, which is possible even in this land 
of wasting plenty—there came a day when 
his house was without food. The mother 
had been kept from her work by a sick 
child, and the wolf had reached the door. 
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“The children cry for bread, Thomas, 
and there is neither bread nor meat in the 
house.” 

The tone indicated both pity and re- 
proof. The woman held in her arms a 
child apparently two years of age, whose 
cries she vainly tried to still long enough 
to soothe it into the forgetfulness of sleep. 
Three other children were in the room, the 
oldest a pale girl of ten. The one next in 
age, slept, stretched on the floor; while 
the third fretted and teased scarcely less 
than the little one in his mother’s arms. 

“This morning I divided the last crust 
among them,” the woman continued. “TI 
have tasted no food to-day, nor have you, 
Thomas, nor little Mary "—glancing to- 
ward the girl, whose eyes were filling 
with tears, though her voice gave no ut- 
terance. “ Poor child! when she saw lit- 
tle Tommy swallow his piece so eagerly, 
and reach for more, ‘Here, méther,’ she 
said, ‘I ain’t hungry; I don’t want noth- 
ing to eat, give it to baby.’” 

She continued her effort to quiet the 
child, breathing over it the opiate of a 
mother’s low voice and gently swaying it 
to and fro in her arms. The husband 
made no reply, but he evidently heard and 
heeded her words, He moved nervously 
in his chair, glanced from one to another 
of his children, looked out at the window, 
and at length fixed his eyes steadily on 
the floor. The troubled, agitated expres- 
sion of his face changed gradually to one 
of stern determination and almost of fierce- 
ness, as the woman, at intervals between 
the lulling of her child, went on in her 
sad but kind voice: 

“Can you not go to the mines to-mor- 
row? You know they want more hands. 
A dollar a day would stop our hunger— 
would makeushappy again. A little now 
is better than a whole lead mine when 
itistoolate. Whenevery Saturday night 
brought the wages of a week, had we not 
enough? were we not contented and hap- 
py? Fortune has unexpectedly favored 
us once or twice; and that is more liberal 
than she is to most, We cannot expect 
it again. Oh, Thomas, if we had only 
been wise! But too sudden abundance 
magle us foolish in using and dissatisfied 
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with slow gains. Let us go back to the 
good old way again.” 

She said “we” and “us” wherever 
there was the least insinuation of folly or 
blame. She did not mention her own long 

_and.wearying work to furnish food and 
comfort to their family. Her love—a 
woman's love, the most marvelous and 
celestial thing the round earth bears on 
its bosom—might have prompted her to 
this; but, aside from that, she had a pur- 
pose to accomplish. If possible, her hus- 
band must be aroused to do something to 
relieve their pressing need. ‘As she turned 
her mind here and there for something 
which should most soften his heart and 
leave him pliant in her hands, she remem- 
bered a great sorrow which had fallen 
upon them from the clear sky of their 
happy days, like an unheralded thunder- 
bolt, shattering their joy and stripping 
them of their brightest hopes. The mem- 
ory of that affliction had never lost its 
power over him, 

“Ten years ago this autumn,” she said, 
after a few moments of silence, in which 
she called up that picture of the past; 
“ten years ago, this autumn, our other lit- 
tle Tommy died. That was our first great 
grief, our only sorrow then. This precious 
child bears his name, but does not take 
his place. We keep room in our hearts 
for both. Do»you remember, husband, 
how much we to think that he looked 
like you? When you came from work at 
night, how he would climb about your 
knee and crow and laugh and seem so 
pleased? He would have been fourteen 
now, and very soonaman. How we used 
to talk of what he would do when heshould 
grow up, how good he wonld be, and per- 
haps great too, and how proud we should 
be of him. He was our only child. How 
happy we were then! And why was it? 
We were not rich, as we afterward be- 
came. You worked hard every day, and 
I did what I could. But we had enough 
and were satisfied. And is not that the 
secret of it all, Thomas? That happiness 
was the fruit of honest industry and con- 
tented labor?” 

All this was said with that appealing 
voice, which is given only to a wife*and 
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mother, and seems to be an utterdnce of 
the heayt rather than of the mouth, His 
only reply, spoken almost sternly, was 
addressed to the girl: 

“Mary, go to Mrs, Plimpton’s and bor- 
row two vandles,” And, as she left the 
room to obey the command: “Tell her 
your mother sent you, Who'd lend even 
a candle to old Tom Hogan now?” This 
last to himself more than to the girl, and 
in a tone which showed the wormwood 
within. 

“Tt is all useless, Thomas, it is all use- 
less!” sighed the poor woman, compre- 
hending at once his purpose. ‘“ While 
you continue this foolish search we shall 
die, or, what is worse, live on in wretch- 
edness and want. Qh, if only you had 
never made that first discovery!” And 
she could no longer restrain her tears. ; 

Taking the candles in his hand, with no 
word of explanation or reply, he hurried 
out. He seemed unwilling to trust him- 
self to speak. But there was something 
about his mouth so firmly closed, and the 
peculiar movement of the muscles around 
his eyes, something in his very step, which 
indicated a determination such as rarely 
fails to accomplish more or less completely 
whatever it attempts. 

Wonderful is that power in man which 
we call will. Higher than matter, stronger 
than spirit, it speaks, and matter trembles, 
and spirit, submissive, flashes on its mis- 
sion. At its voice the puniest arm re- 
ceives the strength of a Titan. It whirls 
an auger to the centre of the earth; it 
batters down mountains of solid rock ; it 
lifts a lake and empties it into the sea. 
The slowest limbs stride across continents, 
leap oceans, and span the world... Equally 
wonderful is its control in the realm of 
mind. Body and soul are its Caliban and 
Ariel. Like the creative fiat of God, its 
voice is heard only as it syllables itself in 
accomplished acts, Sometimes, like a good 
easy monarch, it nods on its throne, and 
a dreamy listlessness broods over its whole 
realm. But, when it is fully aroused, who 
can say what the tenderest body, sustained 
by its mighty influence, may not endure, 
or the weakest soul, spurred by its terrible 
energy, may not perform? When it calls 
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thus with its loudest voice, not only every 
power of the man seems a thousand times 
multiplied, but other men hear its com- 
mand and hasten to obey. Far and near 
they move hither and thither in obedience 
to its dictates. Itcompels a nation by its 
mysterious influence. 

Strangely in contrast with this fierce 
fire in the breast of Hogan, which shone 
out at every pore of his body as he moved 
along, was the calm beauty of the day. 
Unveiled by clouds, the October sun hung 
half way down the western sky. He 
seemed to have drawn a slight gauzy film 
over his brow to soften his rays, There 
was a soothing stillness, like the faintest 
tinge of melancholy, over everything. The 
air was full of a soft splendor, as if gold- 
dust had been everywhere interfused 
through it. It was a day to dream with 
open eyes. The prominent feeling which 
such a day inspires is that of remoteness 
from all human affairs, and sacred near- 
ness to the bosom of nature. A glance at 
the woods would have made Virgil’s story 
of the branch of gold which opened the 
way through Avernus, seem no longer a 
fable, but the most plausible truth. The 
nearest grove could have supplied a dozen 
such boughs, all gleaming with the color 
of the precious freight which they bore. 
If Hogan seeks admission to the secret 
chambers of the earth, let him tear one of 
these from its place, and prove the old 
tale, whether it be true. With the yel- 
low leaves were mingled crimson and 
scarlet and red and the green of summer, 
making the gorgeously colored. picture 
for which American autumnal scenery is 
famous. Over all this glory of earth and 
sky brooded the Sabbath stillness. 

Thomas Hogan saw little of this, as he 
hastened along the streetand left the town 
behind him ; other visions were before his 
eye. A stronger influence than the mild 
spirit of the day had seized him and was 
hurrying him on. Some young men, 
sauntering along the bluffs beyond the 
town, saw a man pass hastily around a 
jutting ledge of rock and disappear. 
When their walk brought them to the 
place, he was nowhere in sight. 

The day dreamed itself away, and the 
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night showed its myriad of throbbing and 
palpitating stars, Sleep, that knits two 
eyelids into one, was busy by. many a 
couch. But here and there he left a fever- 
ish sufferer to wrestle still with his pains, 
and tired eyes to watch his anguish; or, 
at best, held but for a moment his poppy 
wreath above him, and passed on. Be- 
neath one roof was an anxious woman 
who sought her bed in vain; weariness 
and torturing apprehension would not 
yield to the forgetfulness of sleep, The 
little cries and sudden startings of her 
dreaming children increased her own 
nervous restlessness. She knew that they 
were not dreams pleasant to remember, 
though they might be of loaded tables 
and abundance. 

Down deep in the earth, too, where the 
sunlight had never penetrated and day 
and night were as one, was another hu- 
man being whom sleep forgot to visit, 
With pickaxe and crow-bar and sledge he 
was thundering at the half-open door of 
the dark passage before him, trying to 
force his way into the larger spaces be- 
yond, Sometimes with little difficulty he 
passed on many feet; sometimes the labor ~ 
of an hour scarcely cleared the way the 
length of his own body. Now flat on his 
face, he draws himself througk so small an 
opening that, like the fox in the fable, he 
is in danger of sticking injhe hole; now 
the passage widens and deepens, until he 
can stand on his feet and stretch his arms 
at full length. Again it closes up suddenly 
but leaves a little crack, like a door ajar, 
to show whither it leads, Here, again, 
after careful examination by the eye and 
the hand, the crow-bar is thrust in and 
wrenched from side to side, the sledge is 
swung, if there be room, and the pick does 
its work. It may be that hours pass be- 
fore this door of rock, so obstinately re- 
fusing to turn on its hinges, is battered 
down and forced to allow this strangely 
enthusiastic being.to pass on; but fortu- 
nately, none is found which is finally able 
to withstand his persistent efforts. Now 
the course of this pathway through the 
rocks suddenly changes; but what mat- 
ter to him who follows it, whether it turn 
to the right or the left? Here in the 
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depth and darkness of the earth, as in the 
illimitable space above it, there seem to be 
no points of compass. But now it drops 
suddenly down, deeper and deeper, almost 
a perpendicular descent. Here then is 
danger. He holds his flickering candle 
over the abyss and follows the glimmering 
ray which drops from it until it is quenched 
' in darkness. It shows him a few jutting 
points on which he may place his feet. 
He lets himself cautiously down upon 
them, and peers and feels for others. 
Slowly he descends, and with difficulty 
keeps himself from falling. A slip, a mis- 
step, a loss of balance, and who could con- 
jecture at what unknown depth would 
have rolled the poor mangled and crushed 
mass of flesh and bones which were once 
the habitation of a human soul? No bu- 
rial so deep as that! would even the final 
trump rift the rock for its resurrection ? 
But our fear is useless; for the descent, 
accomplished without accident, proves to 
be short. 

The way is now more open. He passes 
on as rapidly as his exhausted body will 
_ permit; for the want of food and so many 
hours of continuous hard labor have left 
him little strength. The cold damp rock 
has chilled and partially benumbed him. 
Heretofore he has not stopped to think 
how far he has pursued this subterranean 
passage, nor how much time has elapsed 
since he plunged into its darkness. But 
now he notices how small a piece of his 
last candle remains, and that with his ut- 
most haste it will be scarcely sufficient to 
light him back to the entrance. He stops 
for a minute. Some portions of the way 
which he has come it would be danger- 
ous to traverse without a light, perhaps 
impossible. There are ascents and de- 
scents to make, where the rock is craggy 
and jutting, slippery and cold with moist- 
ure. There are openings so small that the 
utmost exertion is necessary to draw the 
body through. There are places where he 
stepped cautiously along by one side, care- 
fully avoiding falling into the narrow, 
wedge-shaped fissure which split deep 
down into the rock below. Would it be 
possible to feel his way back safely past 
all these dangers to the blessed light and 
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warmth of the upper world? His cour- 
age nearly fails him; he is about to give 
up and turn back. Suddenly other 
thoughts sting him. It isno worse to die 
beneath ground, ready buried, than to 
starve above it. And, then, his wife and 
children! It is but a moment that he hesi- 
tates; with his first mad hope again hot in 
his heart, he-:pushes on. The passage is 
little obstructed now, though small. He 
creeps easily along on his hands and knees. 
He has come much of the way in that 
manner. His hands are cold and numb; 
the clothing of his legs is soaked with the 
water it has gathered, and is wearing 
through. Little red stains tinge the rock 
behind him. But he is conscious of nei- 
ther cold nor pain. 

Again the passage partially closes. It 
is only a sharp point of rock thrust out 
from one side and reaching nearly to the 
other side. But it effectually bars the 
way; neither above nor below it is there 
room for a human body to squeeze through. 
Hogan tries to break it with the faithful 
tools which he has dragged so far with 
him. But his strength seems gone; the 
stone resists his blows. Aslight faintness 
comes over him, and he sits down as well 
as he can to rest a little. As his eye fol- 
lows the flickering ray of light into the 
darkness beyond him, he perceives a pecu 
liar glimmer which thrills him. He knows 
instantly what it is; he has seen it before; 
he has sought it again for years. His 
heart gives a great throb. He forgets his 
faintness, seizes his sledge, and, with a 
tremendous thrust, shattering the point of 
rock, steps out into a large open room. 
That last obstacle was the bar across the 
inner door of this most strongly guarded 
secret chamber. Like a bold burglar, he 
has forced his way into the very vault and 
safe of nature. 

The nearly regular cavern which he has 
entered is about 40 feet in diameter and 
20 in height. Subsequent measurement 
showed it to be three-quarters of a mile 
from the entrance. As Hogan had hoped, 
it contains a rich deposit of sulphuret of 
lead. Huge masses hang from the roof 
above, stand out from the walls on the 
sides, and start up in all fantastic shapes 
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from the bottom of the cave. Beautifully 
crystalline, cut®and carved and pointed, 
with ten thousand angles, these great heaps 
of wealth. glimmer in the faint light which 
his taper throws on them. It is as if he 
had come into the home of some Troll, and 
he the Croesus of his tribe; for here is the 
vast treasure of which so many legends 
tell. Ifhe has ever heard the-pretty sto- 
ries of the little underground people, he 
may well look to see some fairy form a 
foot in height rise up to bid him welcome, 
or with mischievous anger in his eyes peer 
out on him from some dark corner of the 
cavern. 

. Can we guess the thoughts of a man, 
when thus with one desperate effort he 
bursts the bands of poverty and leaps to 
uncounted wealth? What does he see, 
as he steps about this inner shrine, cau- 
tiously, as if here in the far depth of the 
earth he feared that he should awaken 
some subterranean sleeper? What do 
those first rays of light ever thrown into 
that world-old darkness reveal to him ? 
One who had carefully studied fhe laws 
of nature might have seen here visions 
strange and sublime—the earth in agony, 
and rending herself by convulsive throes— 
molten metal pouring through her veins 
and seeking in interstices of the rock es- 
ape from the fierce fires which leaped and 
raged at her heart—fiery tragedies enacted 
in the far central depths. Perhaps you 
and I, reader; would have seen in the dull 
glimmer from the walls of that gloomy 
cavern sights very different from these. 
There was the means of all possible culture 
—paintings, poems, pilgrimages. What 
pictures everywhere start out upon those 
walls—Claude Lorraines, Ary Scheffers, 
the old masters, in one glorious gallery, 
ours to see, to live among! What shelves 
of books, the choicest wine of all the ages, 
arrange themselves beneath our hand! 
What palaces, cathedrals, ruins, land- 
scapes, pictures of earth, sea and sky, 
strange peoples, foreign wonders, move in 
panorama before us! Does he see any of 


these things? He sees a dull, hueless 

metal, easily transmutable into gold, pos- 

sibly into happiness, Let us not blame 

him, though his range of vision be narrow. 
Vor, V.—26 
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Hunger of body he has felt; here is what 
can satisfy it, Of the keener hunger of 
soul he has had little experience, 

While Hogan thus moves about in the 
cave, lost in contemplating what hé has 
discovered, thinking I know not what 
thoughts, his candle burns to the end and 
drops from his hand a bit of smoking snuff. 
This recalls his wandering thoughts to 
himself and to hissituation. Heis alarmed; 
but a little reflection shows him that, ina 
cavern so small, to find the opening by 
which he entered cannot be difficult, and 
by very great care he may work his way 
back in safety. It is true that there are 
dangers, difficult places to pass; but cool- 
ness afid caution, if anything, will insure 
success. Not unfrequently one stands 
thus in the most trying circumstances, 
with a calmness which astonishes himself, 


‘and yields to uncontrollable excitement the 


moment all real danger is passed. Of 
course the darkness is absolute, utter 
blackness. Onhis hands and knees he 
creeps slowly to the side of the cave, along 
which he feels anxiously for the exit. The 
readiness with whicli he finds it augurs 
well. With as much haste as he thinks 
compatible with safety, he starts along the 
narrow passage toward light and life; for 
a strange feeling begins to oppress him ; 
the very darkness seems heavy. 

After groping his way thus for a long 
distance, just as he is beginning to look 
for some glimmer of light from the outer 
world, he meets an unexpected difficulty. 
The passage seems to close up, as he had 
found it in many places when coming in. 
He feels here and there and all about him, 
but he cannot find the way through. In 
the greatest perplexity he tries again and 
again. What can it mean? He must 
certainly be able to go out where he came 
in. But every effort to get further in that 
direction proves futile. The rock cannot 
have moved. He must have lost his way. 
But how could he lose hisway? He saw 
no other fissure opening into this as he 
came in; he has discovered none in com- 
ing out. Yet, as it is impossible to ad- 
vance, he turns back toward the cave, 
feeling anxiously along at every foot on 
both sides, in order, if possible, to discover 
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the plave whence he took a wrong direc- 


tion, _He thus painfully works his way. 


back to the cavern, without finding what 
he seeks. It is now evident that he was 
on the. right course. It must be, after all, 
that there is some way past the ob- 
struction which he met, some sudden turn 
to the right or the left, up pr down, which 
he failed to find. Once more he sets out. 
His knees are sore, there is nothing be- 
tween them and the rock; his hands are 
wern and benumbed with cold ; but he is 
too anxious to feel pain from such a cause, 
, Again his progress is balked at the same 
* place as before. Try he never so hard, it 
is utterly impossible to get even his head 
through the largest opening that he can 
find. His terrible anxiety may perhaps 
be conceived, but cannot be adequately 
described. He seems to himself to be 


buried alive; and the ponderous stone* 


which closes the mouth of his sepulchre 
presses down with a weight far beyond 
his strength to move. He knows not 
what todo. He is ready to give up in 


Suddenly the solftion of the mystery 
flashes into his mind. There must be an- 
other fissure leading out of the cavern; 
he has started by the wrong one. Once 
more back to the heapsof treasure. What 
cares he for itnow? He would give it all 
for one glimpse of the blessed light above 
—nay, for one inch of tallow candle! A 
little groping along the wall of the cavern 
A second open- 
ing is found, and he sets out to explore 
its dark way, but with tremulous appre- 
hension. He has become so entirely be- 
wildered as to be quite unable to tell 


¢ whether it is the passage by which he first 


entered. Slowly and painfully he works 
on, sometimes on a level, sometimes up 
and down steep grades, or almost perpen- 
dicular descents. Hestops frequently and 
tries to remember. Did he pass anything 
like this? Here is a sharp angle, here a 
very narrow place, here some other pe- 
culiarity distinctly marked. He cannot 
tell. Italready seems far away, that time, 
when excited and determined, he was 
pressing his way on, he knew not whith- 
er. But at length the question is settled 
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for him, as it was settled before. He 
reaches a point, such as is ston found in all 
the fissures in the limestone rock in this re- 
gion, where he can go no further. It is 
remarkable that he has been able to follow 
so far these two openitigs, without remov- 
ing obstructions. For a little distance 
out from the cave the passages seem to 
have been more open than they are usu- 
ally found to be. The softer material 
which commonly fills the interstices of 
the limestone had perhaps been borne 
away by the water which percolated 
through it, in the same way that the cave 
itself had been formed which Hogan had 
so singularly discovered. 

It is not strange if all courage now de- 
serts him. He sees how it is. He has 
evidently entered by one of the many cre- 
vasses which lead away from the cavern; 
but by which one it is now quite impos- 
sible for him to determine, There is con- 
stant datiger in thus groping along with 
no warning from the eye of his approach 
to some pit-like abyss, into which he may 
at any nioment plunge. Itcan have been 
only by the happiest chance that he has 
thus far escaped accident; And, if no mis- 
hap befall him, he is already too much ex- 
hausted to continue his efforts much lon- 
ger. But it may require a whole day, if 
such a thing be known in this chaotié 
blackness, to explore all the avenues and 
find the right one. Discouraged, almost 
hopeless, he drags himself baek toward the 
cave, and just at the entrance stretches 
himself out wholly exhausted. So many 
hours of continuous effort, such terrible 
anxiety, have been too much for a body 
already weak from want of food. Yet he 
is not unconscious. Strange thoughts 
come tohim there. He begins to be calm- 
er than he has been before. He thinks 
over the past. How much comes up viv- 
idly before him which has been forgotten 
for years! Somehow many things look 
different to him than they have ever 
looked before. They are set in a new 
light, and seem to bear a different charac- 
ter and a different relation to himself. 
How he would like now to talk of these 
things with some friend, with his wife, 
with his mother! But his mother, ten 
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years in her grave, is not further from him 
than are his wife and children in the 
blessed sunlight but a mile away. He 
peers a little into the future. It is not 
darker than the blackness around him. 
He thinks of a few expressions of wonder 
—the news of a day, as good as any other 
gossip—which his sudden disappearance 
has perhaps already started: from mouth 
to mouth in the town above him. He 
thinks of some miner, years hence open- 
ing this very cave, and, to his astonish- 
ment, finding there the bones of a human 
skeleton. A little idle speculation, a few 
shovelfulls of dirt thrown over them— 
that will be all. There is something in 
human nature which instinctively shud- 
ders at the prospect of oblivion ; and even 
here the thought which comes to this poor 
creature, thus buried alive in the earth, 
that Thomas Hogan is nothing; that, as 
he sinks out of sight, not a bubble on the 
sea of life will tell where he went down, 
adds another pang of bitterness to these 
last hours. There is just one low roof 
beneath which his memory will linger. 
And yet, why even there should he be 
remembered, except as one who broke his 
pledges, ‘and left his most obvious duty 
undone? Very bitter is the cup which 
the poor wretch drinks there alone. If, 
now, by a miracle he be rescued and come 
out again into that world which seems as 
far beyond his reach as are the plains of 
Jupiter, will he be the same man? 
Wholly exhausted, at length he falls 
asleep. His rest does not continue long, 
however, nor is it sweet and peaceful, as 
may.well be supposed. But, disturbed 
by frightful dreams as it is, it neverthe- 
less brings him a little vigor; and with 
this hope revives, He determines to hus- 
band his strength as much as possible, 
and try yet to escape from this tomb. 
That in groping about the cave he’ may 
not find and retraverse the passage from 
-which he has just come, he places his hat 
at the opening, to show that he has once 
tried it. When another fissure has been 
painfully explored and found not to be 
the right one, his coat stands sentinel at 
its entrance, His vest, a shoe, and other 
parts of his clothing, are in turn put on 
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guard. Much time is consumed; for his 
mevements are necessarily slow, and he 
stops frequently to rest. At length, just 
as he is about to give up finally to what 
he begins to believe is his inevitable fate, 
he thinks that he discovers a faint glim- 
mer of light. He scarcely dares believe 
his senses ; but it encourages him to strug- 
gle on, and soon all doubt is removed. 

He stands at that opening, which may 
well seem to him to be the mouth of a 
sepulchre, and stares around him like one 
risen from the dead, The sun seems just 
where it was when he saw it last. How 
long ago was it? one day—two—three ? 
He cannot tell. . 

As soon as he recovers from his first 
bewilderment, he staggers home as fast 
as his little strength will permit. A'few 
remarks of wonder, perhaps an occasional 
one of pity, his appearance provokes, as 
he goes on through the town with such a 
sick and weary look, so haggard and pale, 
hatless, coatless, with a single shoe, wet, 
besmeared with dirt. But a crowd of 
thoughtless urchins follow him with more 
uproarious merriment than he has ever 
occasioned before. 

There is but little more to tell. He 
could hardly escape sickness after such 
exposure. ,But meantime the passage 
leading to the cavern is surveyed (for it 
is easy to obtain money now) and a shaft 
is sunken. 

Several weeks have passed since that 
Monday afternoon when he came up from , 
the darkness. Warmly wrapped and pro- 
tected from the cold, he is driven to the 
place where the work is going on. They 
have just reached the cave. Many citi- 
zens and capitalists are there to see. 

“Mr, Hogan, what is the whole inter- 
est worth?” 7 

“T do not know.” 

“T'll give you $30,000 for your chance.” 

“T hope that it will prove as valuable 
as that. I do not care to sell,” is the 
quiet reply. 

The sequel proved the wisdom of his 
decision. Through that opening drilled 
and blasted into the rock, was lifted one 
and a half million dollars’ worth of lead 
ore! , 





“Did he manage it better than he had 


managed his previous fortunes?” 
I did not mean to tell you that; but, 
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free to-day from the temptations which a 
superabundance of wealth begets, as is 
the humble chronicler of his great fortune 


as you have asked the question, I will and his night’s experience under ground, 
answer it. Reader, Thomas Hogan is as 
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SANDY SOOTT. 


[How thesketches, of which this is the 
first, came into the hands of the editor, 
he is not at liberty to say. They are 
taken here and there from an autobiog- 
raphy of a somewhat peculiar character, 
which may possibly see the light some 
day. In general aspect. they resemble a 
little Goethe’s Wahrheit Und Dichtung ; 
and the editor not being in the author’s 
secret, cannot decide how much may be 
truth and how much poetry. From inter- 
nal evidence, however, he concludes that 
the truth predominates. There may be 

ight changes in nanfes, costume, color- 
ing, and so forth, but the whole reads like 
an honest, veritable history. He has good 
reason to believe that it is the record of 
a genuine experience. The total absence 
of everything extravagant or startling 
justifies this view. The author has spe- 
cial reasons for desiring to remain incog- 
nito, but as he hasan established and wide 
reputation asan author, we doubt if he can 
keep his seeret?—Ep, Hours at Hoxe.]} 


A RareE old man was Sandy Scott. I 
do not know indeed that he was really 
old, but he appeared such to me when a 
lad. Like enough he was not more than 
fifty years of age, for his countenance was 
round and rosy, his step quick and elastic, 
. and his hair black as jet. At any rate, 
Sandy had a youngheart. He was cheery 
as a bird; in fact I used to think he bore 
an indefinable resemblance to a linnet 
which he kept in a cage by the window 
where he worked, and which sang all day 
long. Itreminded him, he said, of “the 
bonny braes” where he played when a 
boy, and was one of the “ jolliest things 
alive ;” joléest was the word by which 
Sandy characterized the little fellow. 


Like his bird, Sandy made pleasaut 
music and sunshine wherever he was. 
He talked a good deal, and laughed now 
and then in a quiet way. Never loud or 
boisterous, never weak or foolish, he was 
always cheerful, just like his linnet. He 
had no wit, buta quiet humor which broke 
out by times. Sandy indeed was thought- 
ful enough, for one could see that religion 
formed the deep undercurrent of his life, 
like the gentle brook which ran by the 
foot of his garden, shaded here and there 
by brooms and birches, and so dark in 
places, after all passed through’ sunny 
meadows and reflected in its deepest cur- 
rents the soft blue heavens. 

Sandy was a weaver, and never aspired 
to anything higher, He was céntented 
with his lot; and if he did wear a thread- 
bare coat and an old hat, coat and hat, 
like their owner, were honest, The coat 
was patched in certain out-of-the-way 
places, but was neat and clean. , It shone 
with a gloss which newer coats could not 
boast, and at times almost twinkled with 
joy, as if it felt the influence of Sandy's 
cheery laugh, Whether Sandy ever got 
a new coat was really a problem. I al- 
ways saw him in an old one. He wore 
knee-breeches as in the olden time, of 
what stuff I cannot now say; they might 
have been leather or prunella, for they 
were tough and smooth; and if black or 
brown at first, had grown gray in the ser- 
vice, Possibly my memory cheats me in 
this matter, but such is my impression. 

But the clothes were nothing to the 
wearer, who was the incarnation of good 
nature. I ought rather to say, of the 
gentlest Christian charity. He loved 
everybody, though he fired up now and 
then, when denouncing certain “sons of 
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Belial” in the neighborhood—low drunken 
fellows, who would occasionally abuse 
even Sandy, though he cared little for 
that, but whose influence over the morals 
of the young he dreaded. Certainly every- 
body loved Sandy, unless we except said 
“ne'er do-wells,” as Sandy’s little wife 
called them; but even they had a certain 
reverence for Sandy; for they knew well 
enough he would be willing to do thema 
good turn in time of need. Indeed he 
saved one of them from jail, by interpos- 
ing in- his behalf at the right time, and 
helping to pay a certain fine imposed by 
the justice of the peace. The fellow’s 
mother was a kind-hearted woman, and 
cried and took on so, as Sandy said, that 
he could not stand it; and as the lad 
promised to break off from bad company 
and do better, Sandy made the effort and 
the sacrifice. , 

Sandy lived in the little village of Lang- 
street, not far from the city of Edinburgh. 
It was a single, long, straggling street, 
with two or three stores—shops, as they 
are called in Scotland—and a single good- 
sized tavern, more commodious than ele- 
gant, standing back from the street a lit- 
tle way, with a good wide space in front, 
where carriages could stand, and horses 
be changed conveniently. It had one 
small church—Presbyterian, of course— 
at the foot of alane running at right angles 
from the street. The most of the people, 
however, preferred to travel off a little 
distance on Sunday, to an older, more sub- 
stantial church in a neighboring upland, 
about a mile away. 

Sandy’s house was a very homely one, 
built of rough stone and thatched with 
straw, where sparrows could make their 
comfortable homes even in the winter, 
and keep up a perpetual chirrup; but it 
had a good garden behind, a narrow strip 
of land, filled with fruit-trees, berry- 
bushes and vegetables, running down to 
the deep but pleasant brook of which we 
have spoken. 

The house consisted of little more than 
“a but and a ben,” that is, of two small 
apartments, the one in front and the oth- 
er behind, and a couple of very small 
rooms above, with windows at the ends of 
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the house. Most of the front room was 
oceupied with Sarftly’s loom, formed in 
the simple old-fashioned way, with a bench 
and treddles, where Sandy sat the live- 
long day, except Sundays and holidays— 
the latter in Scotland few and far be- 
tween—plying the busy shuttle. Friends 
and neighbors would occasionally drop in 
for a chat with him, Sandy having the 
gift of working and talking at the same 
time without interrupting either. Indeed 
they seemed to aid eack other; for while 
feet, hands and head were wagging, his 
voice chimed in like merry music, quick- 
ening the movement. 

Here the boys would often come, for 
Sandy was very attractive to young folks, 
especially the “douce ones,” as Sandy 
called them; that is, the quiet and well- 
behaved, who would listen to his pleasant 
talk. 

The place had a marvellous charm for 
me. I would sit for hours’ at the end of 
Sandy’s bench, listening to his stories; 
for story-telling was his forte with boys. 
He was himself a sort of child, full of sen- 
sibility and imagination, Evidently he 
enjoyed the stories as much as we did, 
and believed them asimplicitly. It never 
occurred to me then, but I am persuaded 
now that Sandy was a born genius, He 
had the gift of expression in a rough, sim- 
ple way, just as much as a linnet had the 
gift of singing. Then he saw all that he 
told, all that he described. Ifit happened 
on the other side of the globe, or a thou- 
sand years ago, it was all the same to Sandy. 
He saw it as if present before his own 
eyes. He could thus run over the old 
Bible stories, just as if they had happened 
yesterday,and Sandy had been there to see. 
Abraham was one of Sandy’s,.characters. 
He would never tire of talking about “the 
fawther of the faithfu,” so he pronounced 
it. You would have supposed that Sandy 
had lived all his days among the hills of 
Hebron, he was so: familiar with Abra- 
ham and his ways. He forgot sometimes 
that the patriarch lived in tents; for he 
occasionally spoke of him as if he lived 
in a little thatched house, like his own, 
and took a hand at weaving now and then. 

“Now, laddies,” he would say, “ye 
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maun ken, Abraham was a humble man, 
if he was arich one; for I rather think he 
made his ain claes, at ony rate he killed 
his ain bujcher-meat, Ye see he was 
sitting ae bonny summer day at the door 
o’ his house, under the big oak-tree. Ah, 
laddies, that was a pleasant place ; ‘and the 
angels o’ God cam there now and then, and 
talked wi Abraham, a freend with freend. 
This fine summer day o’ which I’m talk- 
ing, the birds were singing in tlie tree 
o’er his head, apd a kind o’ humming 
hoise cam up frae the vales down yonder; 
for Abraham lived on the hill, as he liked 
to see a great, way off, and he kind o’ fell 
asleep. Like enow he was praying at 
the time, for prayer jis unco natural to 
sic a man in sic a place among the hills 
of Canaan. Buthe had been warkin hard 
a’ the morning, and so fell into a dowse, 
maybe, or a kind o’ trance, But after 
awhile he opened his een, and what 
d’ye think he saw? Nae less than twa 
bonny angels standing there at a wee 
distance, as if they wanted to come in. 
They had nae wings, ye see, and looked 
just like men, and Abraham thocht they 
were men, kind o’ pilgrims, maybe. And 
up he jumps, and making a low boo, 
asked them to walk in and tak some re- 
freshment. 

“Soin they come, not into the house, 
Ididna mean that, but into the shadow 
o’ the oak. Leaving them there, Abra- 
ham started to the fields, and, says he, 
boys, we maun hae a calf, a gude fat one 
—run and fetch ane. So he killed the 
fatted calf, and had steaks o’nt broiling in 
a jiffy. Sarah, my’ wife, says-he, mak 
haste and bake some scones,* ye can do’t 
jn twa three minutes. 

“By this time the men were weel 
rested; the table was spread out 0’ doors, 
ye see, laddies, under the big oak-tree, for 
it was unco cheery there. A warm kind 
o’ country that, ye ken; and the fresh air 
o’ Canaan, blawing amang the hills, wud 
make it pleasant for them. There, says 
the patriarch, take a morsel and comfort 
your hearts. I’m unco glad to see you, 


* Scones—cakes of bread and water, or 
milk. : 
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and it is a wouderfu’ treat to have sic 
decent folks as ye are tarry wi us,” 

“But Sandy,” said one of the boys, 
did the angels really eat the meat?” 

“Tobe sure,” he replied, with a wise kind 
of smile, “d’ye think they’d put itin their 
pooch (pocket)? But whether they ate 
like men that’s anither thing. The meat 
vanished, like snaw when it is thaw; and 
we need na trouble our heada with the 
way it was done. 

“ But it was na the meat after a’. They 
had an errand to Abraham, and by-and- 
by he kenn’d they were angels. And 
then he gat the blessing.” 

“Sandy,” said we, “are there any an- 
gels noo?” 

“ Angels noo!” was his reply ; “plenty 
o' them! But ye see, laddies, they were 
mair needed in the auldtime. The Angel 
of the Covenant has come, and they don't 
appear as in the days of the patriarchs. 
Like enow, they had mair faith than we 
have. It was unco quiet and solemn amang 
the hills o’ Canaan, and it was mair be- 
seeming, ye see, for angels to come there.” 

Here the linnet began to sing vehe- 
mently, as if she felt the inspiration of an- 
gelic presence. 

“ Hech, that’s gude; and the fac is, I 
sometimes think that birdie there is an 
angel himsel. ‘At ony rate, it seems to me 
he sees the angels, And I, mysel, the 
ither day, felt as if I heard the sweep o' 
their wings. Ye see the window was 
open, and I was lookin’ out at the bonny 
blue sky, and a wheen wee bit cluds, lying 
like on its bosom, as if they were waiten 
for something. When a’ at once I saw a 
sort of flash, or- rather a shimmering licht, 
abyn the brichtness o’ the sun, and then 
I heard a kind o' singing, low and far- 
away like; and as I was listenin’ and 
wunderin’ it stopped, and richt above my 
head cam the flappin’—no, not just the 
flappin’, but the brushin’ o’ wings—saft 
simmer wings. And the Bible, ye ken, 
laddies, tells us that they are ‘a’ minister- 
in’ spirits, sent forth to minister to them 
that are heirs o’ salvation.’” 

Then a great silence fell upon us, brok- 
en only by the renewed singing of the 
linnet. 
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Sandy seemed as if he must always 
have been good and pious. Some one 
suggested this to him on one occasion. 

“Na, nal” was his quick reply.. “I 
was a wild chiel, and had little thocht o’ 
God or goodness, But my mither was a 
gude woman, ane o’ the very best; and 
old Mr. Thamson, the minister, wasg wun- 
derfu’ han at prayer, and they twa used 
to pray for me. But ye see I wandered 
away frae hame weavin, ye ken, o’er the 
kintra. I wanted to see new places and 
a’ that, After a while I took to drinking 
some, and fell into bad company. I 
didna care what I did, and I became a 
puir stick, a very puir stick I tell you. 

“Tt seemed as if I was wanderin in the 
desert far awa frae hame, pufr, demented, 
perishing. And it was a lang time be- 
fore I cam to mysel. At last the Lord 
opened my een. He found me in a waste 
howlin’ wilderness, just at the point of 
death. Yesee, I was perishin’ in my sins, 
But he not only opened my een to see it, 
but he cast his mantle o’ love over me, 
and said, Live, for Ihave found a ransom! 

“For a gude while I was in a kind o’ 
a maze like. I hardly kenned where I 
was or what I wasdoin’. But I gradual- 
ly came to my senses, and when [I did, 
where d’ye think I fand mysel? Just on 
the top o’ the hill abune my mither’s 
house. I was never so dumbfounded in 
a’ my life. There was the wee housie 
amang the trees, yonder the old mill, and 
a short way beyont it the auld kirk. 
Why, I began to greet like awean.* But 
I hurried down the hill, and there, wad 
ye believe it, at the open door was my 
blessed mither, as if waitin’ for her prod- 
igal son! And sic a time we had. She 
grat and I grat;t and by-and-by the min- 
ister happened in and he clapped his 
hands and said, ‘This. my son was dead, 
and is alive again; he was lost, and is 
found!’ 

“ At the next sacrament,” Sandy added, 
“T became a member 0’ the church; and 
though a puir worm o’ the dust, blessed 
be His holy name, I continue to this day. 

“Na, na, I was na good; and in fac’ 





* Ory like a child. 
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I’m nae better noo, but my een are open, 
and I hope my heart is changed, and I sit 
and sing, as in the days of old.” 

But Sundays were Sandy’s great days. 
They were to him what they were to the 
primitive Christians—festivals ofjoy. Then 
he had nothing to do but to serve God, 
to enter into rest, to drink the river of 
life, to call upon the name of the Lord, 
and sing praises with his people. Sandy 
had never read, or even heard of George 
Herbert, but if he had, he would have 
sung with him— 


“O day most calm, most bright, 
The fruit of this the next world’s bud, 
Th’ indorsement of,supreme delight, 
Writ by a Friend, and with his blood ; 
The couch of time, care’s balm and bay: 
The week were dark, but for,thy light; 
Thy torch doth show the way. 
“ Sundaies the pillars are, 
On which heaven’s palace archéd lies: 
The other dayes fill up the spare 
And hollow room with vanities. 
They are the fruitful beds and borders 
In God’s rich garden; that is bare 
Which parts théir ranks and orders. 
“The Sundaies of man’s life, 
Thredded together on time’s string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternall glorious King. , 
On Sunday heaven’s gate stands ope; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife— 
More plentiful than hope. 
“Thou art a day of mirth: 
And where the week-days trail on ground, 
Thy flight is higher, as thy birth: 
O let me take thee at the bound, 
Leaping witl: thee from sev’n to sev’n, 
Till that we both, being toss’d from earth, 
Flie hand in hand to heaven!” 


On Sabbath mornings Sandy was up 
bright and early; and in due time he 
would appear, all nicely brushed, with 
his better clothes, and a plain white hand- * 
kerchief about his neck, sign of the pur- 
ity and sacredness of the day. The 
church which he attended was at some 
distance; and as he jogged along, others 
would join him, and beguile the way with 
pleasant godly talk. We children would 
go hand in hand with our parents, or fol- 
low in the rear. I know not how others 
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are affected, or how such things appear 
to them in retrospect, but I remember 
them only with feelings of pensive pleas- 
ure. I think of those walks to church, 
with the old people, in connection with 
sunshine and Sabbath bells. » The conver- 
sation was of things divine, solemn in- 
deed, but easy, natural and heavenly. 

I was thoughtless enough, of course. 
If abird sang in the hedge, ora butterfly 
crossed the path, my heart fluttered with 
delight. The sights and sounds of na- 
ture, or the chatter of the little boys.and 
girls about me, occupied my chief atten- 
tion. But now and then ‘my heart was 
caught by the sacred converse of the old 
people, and especiallf¥ of Sandy Scott, 
whose heart on Sunday mornings was 
burning with heavenly joy. 

And oh! the dear sacraments on hill- 
sides, or in the depths of green valleys, 
where the sward was clear and conve- 
niences of water and shelter for man and 
beast were accessible ; for, in those days of 
old, the Lord's Supper was generally ob- 
served among the Presbyterians by several 
congregations together, in some central or 
selected spot or church, in the vicinity of 
which the preaching could be attended in 
the open air, Thousands would flock 
together and listen all day to the preach- 
ing and other sacred exercises, amid the 
silence and solitude of nature. On such 
occasions Sandy wasin his glory. An in- 
finite satisfaction filled his heart and 
gleamed from every feature of his coun- 
tenance. He was like a little white 
flower, to use the figure of Jonathan 
Edwards, shining in heaven's light, and 
“rejoicing in a calm rapture.” 

Sandy was a great lover of music. His 
voice was a little cracked, but he put in 
with the rest, just as we children would, 
when all the cangregation were singing. 
Dear me! how thrilling it was in some 
“auld warld kirk,” and, above all, under 
the shadow of the trees, by some “ bonnie 
. burn-side,” or on the acclivity of some 
gentle hill. Howit floated away down the 
vales, or rose, like a flame, toward heaven, 
echoing farand wide in thesilent expanse! 
It was like the halleluias of angels on the 
plains of Bethlehem : 
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“They chant their artless notes in simple 


guise ; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest 
eam 5 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild warbling measures 
rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name; 
Or Elgin beats the heavenward flame, 
Thesweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays, 
Compared with these It&lian trills are tame. 
The tickled ears nae heartfelt raptures raise, 
Nae unison hae they wi our Oreator’s 
praise.” ° Burns. 


Sandy had one peculiarity which I must 
not omit to mention. He recognized 
Providence in everything. He used to say 
that “ a’ things were linked thegither, and 
the very hairs o’ our head are numbered.” 
He did not excepteven his mistakes. He 
had the blame, but God had the glory. 
“ Men are foolish things,” he would say, 
and “ even Christians—they believe only 
the half—better a great deal believe the 
whole.” And he was right; for if God is 
in anything, he is in everything. Why, 
in fact, believe anything at all, if we do 
not believe the whole? All the laws of 
nature are but the methods of God. He 
controls them as he pleases; By a silent 
touch, here, there, yonder, when men are 
dreaming or dying, he can bring about 
marvellous issues. So Sandy believed, 
and so acted. He did not theorize or 
philosophize about the thing; he realized 
it, he lived it, And thus he walked 
pleasantly with God, and God took care 
of him. He saw all things in God, and 
God in all things. Ifhe wanted anything 
he asked for it, and he was always sure 
to get it, But his wishes were few and 
reasonable. His food was promised, his 
lot was all arranged, and so he “ took no 
thought for the morrow.”* When the 
blessing did not come, he waited for it. 
All things worked together for his good. 

But had Sandy no faults? Plenty of 
them, I dare say ; but I never knew them, 
‘or, if I did, I have forgotten them, Iwas 
young and confiding then, and believed in 
angels, Possibly Sandy’s character now 


*“To take thought,” in old English, in Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and the Bible, is equivalent “ to be anx- 
ious.” 
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appears to me like a far-off forest in sun- 
" Jight, glorified by distance and imagina- 
tion. Be it so, if my reader pleases; but 
one thing I know, Sandy was a good man 
and honored his Master. 

He was especially distinguished for his 
practical charity. He never went into 
heroics about doing good; but he was 
constantly doing it in a quiet, comfortable 
way. What a “handy man” he was in 
times of sickness and death! If anybody 
was in trouble, Sandy knew it. -If any- 
body was dying, Sandy was there. Many 
a sick-bed was made softer by Sandy’s 
hand. Many apilgrim passing through the 
dark valley was cheered by Sandy’s voice. 

When old Mrs, Geddes, the widow, 
broke her limb, Sandy was the first to lift 
her up, to carry her into the house, to lay 
her upon the bed, to run for the doctor, 
to beg food and clothing for her during 
the long winter, and when the wild winds 
howled about her cottage, to read to her 
“the blessed Book.” When spring camé 
he brought her vegetables and flowers, 
assisted her to walk in the garden, and 
finally, when entirely well, to accompany 
her to the old Kirk to give thanks to 
God for her recovery. What he could 
not do himself he got others todo. He 
had the ear of the minister, the doctor, 
and the miller, and many a kind deed was 
done by them which owed its suggestion 
to Sandy. 

Wasn't Sandy vain of his good deeds ? 
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Not he. He seemed scarcely to think of 
them; he would have been amazed had 
any onenoticedthem. Ifhe enjoyed any- 
thing, or accomplished anything, he as- 
cribed it to divine grace. Sandy was a 
Christian, and gave glory to the God of 
Israel, 

How or when Sandy Scott died we do 
not know, as we left the place and did 
not revisit it for long years after, and then 
only for the briefest period. He was gone; 
and we only learned that his end was 
peace. It could not be otherwise. Had 
we been told that Sandy had been carried 
off by angels, it would have seemed nat- 
ural enough. His must have been the 
condition of that departed soul so beauti- 
fully described by Professor Wilson: 


“ A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun, 
A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow: 
Long had I watched the glory moving on 
O’er the still radiance of the lake below. 
Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow! 
Even in its very motion there was rest, 
While every breath of eve that chanced to 
blow 
Wafted the traveler to the beauteous West. 
Emblem, methought, of the departed soul! 
To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is 
given, 
And by the breath of mercy made to roll 
Right onward to the golden gates of 
heaven, 
Where to the eye of faith it peaceful lies 
And tells to man his glorious destinies.” 


—_0 + e- —__—__ 


A VISIT TO ANDERSONVILLE. 


Berore the Great War which has made 
such an epoch in our history, this country 
was almost destitute of such points of at- 
traction as are to be found in the Old 
World. We had no Austerlitz or Water- 
loo to show to wondering visitors. Our 
Bunker Hill and Lexington were pigmy 
affairs compared with European battles, 
and they looked across the broad ocean 
and despised us! Well, they can despise 
us no longer on this ground. We have 
had a war so entirely beyond anything 
that the Old World can boast of, that they 
are hushed into silent wonder as they 





vainly endeavor to grasp its dimensions, 
In the brief space of four years, we have 


completely outstripped them in war, as 


we already had done in many of the arts 
of peace. , 

From Pennsylvania to Florida, our land 
is now dotted over with battle-fields, and 
Shiloh, Wilderness, Antietam, and Fred- 
ericksburg, will rank hereafter with the 
old Greek and Roman celebrities, of 
which Europe has so long been proud. 

Come then travelers from beyond the 
sea, wé are at last worthy of your notice, 
You have long enough laughed at your 
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American cousins, and sneered at Yan- 
kee shrewdness and ingenuity, contempt- 
ible in your eyes so long as they were 
expended only in the arts of peace ; come 
now and see what that same Yankee in- 
genuity has done in the way of war; see 
how the ploughs have been beaten into 
swords, and the peaceful machinery has 
worked night and day to furnish rifles 
and sixteen-shooters; and if war is to be 
the test of respectability, as it would ap- 
pear, learn that we are at last respect- 
able. 

Of all the places grown notorious dur- 
ing the late war, none can surpass in hor- 
rible distinction Andersonville. A few 
years ago, and the Georgia pines were 
growing there rank and luxuriant, with 
little fear of the woodman’s ax. The 
railway had cut a path for itself among 
them, but there was no sign of the settler 
or the emigrant, and Andersonville ‘was 
unheard of to the world and unmarked 
on the map. Never again can it relapse 
into its former obscurity! Never, till the 


trump of the archangel shall rouse from 
their’slumbers those 13,000 sleepers, shall 


the earth cease to shudder at the name 
of Andersonville! 

For this place was reserved the most 
infamous notoriety that ever spot of earth 
gained, since the day when Cain stained 
the virgin soil of the earth with his broth- 
er’s blood. To this place it was assigned 
to show how man could treat his fellow 
man in the 19th century, since by the 
death of the Son of God, all men were 
bound, as never before, in one common 
tie of brotherhood. 

So soon as I found there was a pros- 
pect of my spending some time in Geor- 
gia, I determined that I would not allow 
anything to hinder me seeing Anderson- 
ville, and a few weeks ago I accomplished 
my purpose. There are but two attrac- 
tions to the place; first, the Stockade and 
Cemetery; next, the Freedmen’s School. 
I felt sure, as I asked for my ticket at 
Macon, tliat the railway official recog- 
nized in me a Yankee explorer, and I 
knew by the way the conductor looked 
at me as he examined my ticket, that he 
arrived at the same conclusion ; neverthe- 
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less I did not allow myself to be in any 
wise disturbed. Was I not in Uncle 
Sam’s territory ? and besides, had not the 
Sherman Bill passed? I bought, on the 
way, a volume entitled, “Southern Poems 
of the War,” with which I beguiled the 
time; and I was so interested in my book 
that I had not noticed the name of the 
station at which the train was stopping, 
and might have been carried further had 
not the conductor touched me, reminding 
me that this was Andersonville. 

I hastened out of the car, and found 
myself in a wild spot, without any sign 
of a habitation, save the little shanty 
which served as the station; and with no 
apparent mode of egress. The line runs 
at that point through a rather deep cut- 
ting—quite a feature in a southern rail- 
road, which usually traverses one vast 
level plain. The dense foliage growing 
to the very edge of the cutting, gives it 
the appearance of the entrance to some 
mountain gorge, and the wild, the almost 
savage look of the whole scene adds to 
its romance. To the left hand as you 
leave the cars, there is a slight slope in 
the ground, and then a rising again. 
This undulating portion of the soil has 
evidently been recently cleared, and the 
pines are growing around it thick and 
close in every direction. On the nearest 
slope there is a small patch of ground, 
inclosed with a stockade, and further on 
the eye can just catch a glimpse of a more 
extensive. inclosure of the same nature, 
I stood embarrassed a moment, not see- 
ing any way from the depot. I suppose 
this was noticed by the station-master, 
who sat lazily in the doorway, for he 
asked me in a decidedly indifferent tone, 
if I wanted the school-teachers, I re- 
plied that I did, and was directed to fol- 
low the track for a few ‘yards, and then 
take a path to the left. I did so, and 
was conducted by this path through pines 
andwoak shrub, into an open space, where 
were two large rough wooden buildings, 
evidently associated in some way with 
war, As I approached, the door opened, 
and a lady with smiling face came out to 
greet me. I was quickly made welcome 
within, and found that I was in an old 
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Confederate hospital, now made to serve 
in part as the teachers’ dwelling. On the 
opposite side of the inclosure, was a 
building just as large, and in front of it a 
number of colored children were merrily 
playing, it being recess-time. 

This last was the school-house. In this 
wild dreary spot two ladies have lived 
alone, since last October, denied all soci- 
ety save each other's, and destitute of 
what we esteem the first necessaries of 
life. Neither school-house nor dwelling 
had any windows up to the month of 
February. A little glass was then brought 
to the mission home, but the school-room 
remained dependent on its wooden shut- 
ters,. which after the true southern fash- 
ion, excluded the cold, the rain, and the 
light-all at once. Northern people have 
mistaken ideas about the climate’ of the 
South. It is certainly much milder than 
that of the North, but it is cold enough 
to need more. comforts than southern- 
built houses usually afford; and I marvel 
how these teachers, and not a few others, 
have lived through the winters with so 
much exposure and so few alleviations. 

The ladies told me that it had been vain 
to attempt keeping warm, and though 
they had piled on the wood into the stove, 
and kept the shutters closed, yet the cold 
air came in so freely through the open 
cracks that the children shivered the 
whole day, and would sometimes have a 
regular chill while saying their lessons. 
Yet spite of all obstacles, teachers and 
scholars persevered, and I am bound to 
say, that through the whole State of Geor- 
gia, I never found a better school than at 
Andersonville. 

When the heat of the day had some- 
what abated, I sallied forth to explore, 
taking with me three colored children as 
guides, For about a quarter of a mile our 
path lay among oak shrub of many vari- 
eties, which is springing up everywhere 
in the place of the pines that havgybeen 
cut down, and then we suddenly came on 
that terrible place, the stockade, As I 
have found that every one has not a cor- 
rect idea of a stockade, it may be as well 
to describe it. A stockade is simply an 
inclosure surrounded by the trunks, or 
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more correctly, the stocks of trees, driven 
into the ground so close together as to 
form a wall. This wooden wall at An- 
dersonville is about ten feet in height, and 
has nothing formidable in its appearance, 
especially as the sloping ground permis 
a full view of the greater portion of the 
stockade from various points outside. The 
security of the place did not consist at all 
in this rough sort of fortification, but in” 
the guard who kept watch, and still more 
in the horrible régime which speedily re- 
duced the inmates to a helpless condition. 
A shudder came over me as the children 
led me to the great, terrible-looking gates, 
which still bar the entranee to this dread- 
ful place. We did not attempt to swing 
the ugly doors on their hinges, but crept 
through, by the favor of a loose plank. 
“Oh! how many sinking hearts,” I said to 
myself, “have crossed this accursed 
thfeshold, and heard those heavy gates 
close hopelessly béhind them!” Having 
passed this first barrier, there remained 
yet another, within the space of a few 
yards, the place being surrounded by a 
double stockade, That which chiefly at- 
tracts the eye, about this inner stockade, 
is the succession of sentry-boxes, occur- 
ring, as they do, at every few yards’ inter- 
val. They are rough wooden stands, 
raised to alevel with the top of the stock- 
ade, and roofed over with shingles, the 


‘ascent to tltem being by a flight of steps. 


How easy it was for the imagination to 
people all these empty sentry-boxes with 
Confederate soldiers. How easy to pic- 
ture them pointing their muskets at their 
victims trespassing on the dead-line be- 
low. Crack! was that a.delusion, or was 
it the report of fire-arms? And now, lister 
to that wailing sound, as of a man in dis- 
tress, Is it a wounded prisoner, too feeble 
to groan loudly? Alas! no, it is the voice 
of the turtle-dove wailing out its plaintive 
melody ; and the gun was that of one of 
the colored men who have settled down 
in this desolate region. 

The first thought that occurred to me 
when fairly inside was, “ How small! Can 
it be possible that 30,000 men were ever 
thrust in here!” I believe there are 27 
acres in the inclosure, but I can only say 
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thatit seemed fearfully small. Just within 
the stockade are some sheds that might 
possibly shelter one hundred men. These 
were put up, I believe, during the last four 
months of the prisoners’ stay, and they 
were the only covering provided for the 
poor fellows, except what they scooped 
out with their own hands. 

And now with solemn and eager curi- 


“osity I glanced around, to take a general 


survey of the ground. An uneven piece 
of ground it is, sloping from both extrem- 
ities toward the centre, where it is crossed 
by alittle purling stream, at which 30,000 
dying soldiers lapped, or longed to lap. 
A large plot on-both sides of the stream 
is marsh land, impossible to be used. In- 
side the stockade, and close at its foot, is 
a tolerably deep ditch, while portions of 
“the dead-line” still remain, forming an 
inner circle, The ditch is grown up with 
flowers and ferns, many of them very 
pretty. I felt disposéd to quarrel with 
the soil for producing such lovely things. 
Oh! how could it do so! Thorrs and 
thistles, with the deadly nightshade, should 
alone grow in the stockade at Anderson- 
ville! As I glanced around, my eye was 
met in every direction by those glaring 
sentry-boxes; and I felt that, had I been 
a prisoner, I should have delved into the 
earth if only to escape the relentless gaze 
of those pitiless guards. When once I 
cast my eyes on the ground? the fascina- 
tion was so intense that I had difficulty 
in raising them again. Every spot I trod 
was consecrated, awfully consecrated, by 
suffering and death. The ground was 
everywhere strewed with rags, old shoes, 
and bits of leather, washed into the soil 
by the rain and trampled in by feet. At 
every few paces, a little hillock, or a hole, 
told the sad story of how a* man, accus- 
tomed to a New England or a Western 
home, had learned to live in a space a 
trifle larger than a coffin! The greater 
part of these little caves have been de- 
stroyed by the rain, the soil being of a 
light sandy nature. 

I regretted that my visit had not been 
made a year sooner, that I might have 
seen the horrors of the place in better pre- 
servation, and I would advise those who 
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intend to visit it-to lose no time: Quite 
a number of these little holes still remain, 
however, and are objects of intense inter- 
est. Some, instead of burrowing into the 
earth, put up a roof of sticks and mud, 
curiously woven together, and these have 
resisted the weather to a remarkable de- 
gree. I crept into some of them on my 
hands and knees, for little as I am in 
stature, this was the only way in which I 
could enter. It is too horrible to think 
that a man could be reduced, in this broad, 
sparsely-peopled land, to such narrow 
quarters. 

Yankee ingenuity appears, even amidst 
this misery, in the construction of a tiny 
hearth and chimney within the living 
grave. It is formed of asort of plaster or 
mud, and moulded by the bare hand, in 
some Cases the finger-marks being still 
distinctly visible. The floor of these huts, 
of course only the bare earth, still pre- 
serves some of its precious relics, in the 
shape of old tattered pieces of clothing. 
Among these rags, I found in one hut a 
torn leaf containing a hymn in large print. 
It touched me to read, under those cir- 
cumstances, 


Oh! for a lowly, contrite heart, 
Believing, true, and clean, 

Which neither life nor death can part 
From Him who dwells within. 


In another I picked up aleaf of a Cath- 
olic missal, containing a prayer to the Vir- 
gin Mary. Still in another, I found a 
fragment of a newspaper, bearing date 
January, 1865, in which the sale of some 
slaves was announced. Rather late in the 
day, I said to myself, for such a transac- 
tion. On the opposite side of the little 
stream, the ground appears one mass of 
excavations: scarcely an inch of soil that 
has not been worked. The excavations 
in not a few cases have taken the form of 
wells; some, doubtless, sunk in the hope 
of obtaining water; some, with the idea 
of working out under the stockade. 

At first I felt tempted to be vexed with 
my little tribe of children; for the desire 
to be alone grew stronger and stronger 
upon me, and the young things would 
keep under my heels, do as I would. I 
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concluded, at last, to take it easy, and 
let them follow me as closely as they 
pleased: Poor little dusky ones, with 
their bright eyes and their ragged frocks, 
was it not for their sakes that this suffering 
was undergone; and have not their bare 
feet, a right to this soil? They were so 
attentive to my wants, contending for the 
pleasure of carrying my parasol, or the 
large book in which I was collecting 
flowers, hunting up bullets from the 
ground, and running.to gather any flower 
or fern that I admired. When] lingered 
long at any particular spot, they would 
stay quietly at a little distance, talking 
over school matters, and challenging each 
other at spelling. ‘I don’t believe you 
knows how to spell as well as I does; 
Miss Mary says I shall be in the Second 
Reader directly.” 

“YesI does.” ‘ Well, then, spell stock- 
ade.” ‘“§-t-o-c-k-a-d-e, stockade.” 

“ Now let me hear if you car spell An- 
dersonville.” “ A-n-d-e-r-s-o-n-v-i-ll-e, 
Andersonville.” . 

In the most distant part of the stock- 
ade, that is, the farthest from .the en- 
trance, I saw corn growing, and asked an 
explanation from a colored man, whom I 
found occupying one of the log huts just 
outside, formerly a guard-house, “ Why 
Miss,” he said, “ this seems a mighty aw- 
ful kind o’ place, and ’peared like nobody 
wanted to live here, so I thought I_ might 
as well get a little out of the ground, an 
I jest planted a little patch of corn, and 
fixed up thelog hut for myself an my fam- 
ily. It’s mighty wild here, but I isn’t 
afeard.” The shades of evening were 
coming on when I quitted the dismal 
stockade and wound my way back to the 
‘mission premises. The two ladies were 
waiting for me to join them at supper, and 


a cozy time we had in that queer old: 


building. 

I shall not soon forget the beautifully 
solemn way in which one of them asked 
a blessing on our frugal meal. She was 
a young and attractive woman, brimming 
over with intellect and heart; yet she had 
immured herself in that lonely spot with 
but one companion, and she assured me 
it had been the happiest winter of her life. 
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Nature had evidently endowed her with 
depth of character, and itseemed as if the 
shadow of the stockade had fallen upon 
her and tinged her very manners with a 
sobriety not common in one of her years. 

The night-school gathered in good sea- 
son, andI spent some time in it, delighted 
with the progress and earnestness of these 
poor men and women. Did the rebel 
guards ever dream of the use to which 
their building would be applied? It was 
half-past ten when the people dispersed, 
though some of them had four miles to 
walk, The moon was shining bright and 
clear by this time, making everything 
beautiful with her own beauty. We were 
loath to retire, but “ tired nature” com- 
pelled us to yield. I wassoon peacefully 
sleeping, but shortly after midnight was 
awakened by ahorrible nightmare. I was 
haunted by the vision of the stockade and 
those grim sentry-boxes. I thought the 
terrible gates were flung open to receive 
a file of wretched prisoners, and some of 
them cast imploring looks at me and 
begged for a little water. I awoke with 
a start, at the sound of my own voice, to 
find myself sitting up in bed, in the fancied 
act of offering water. A cold sweat stood 
on my face and a shudder passed over me. 
Was it a reality, or was it only a dream? 
The moonlight stole in through the cracks 
in the shutters, and not a sound broke the 
stillness of the night. The mocking-bird 
was sleeping on her nest in the lonely 
stockade, and the owl had forgotten her 
screech. All was peaceful around me, yet 
I could not be at peace; the stockade and 
the sentry-boxes haunted me like a spec- 
tral vision. I shut my eyes, but I saw 
them still. 

The sunlight awoke me early, darting 
its bright beams through the same cracks 
in the shutter, and I heard Aunt Rachel 
busy at the stove in the adjoining room. 
The nightmare was over, and I rose calm, 
strong, and full of life, to look out on as 
sweet a morning as ever dawned on this 
world; to breathe the free pure air of 
heaven, and to listen to the singing of 
birds and the voices of children. Again 
we guthered round the table, and then we 
three women read together some of the 
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sublimest, utterances of Jeremiah, blended 
our voices in a song of praise, and knelt 
in prayer. He who loved to tarry with 
the little family of Bethany, made his 
presence felt with us, and we rose re- 
freshed and strengthened for the day’s du- 
ties. They went to their school; I, to 
the cemetery. 

Can I ever forget the impression made 
on me by thisscene? I had seen Arling- 
ton with its sleepers, had gathered the 
grass and the flowers from their pretty, 
peaceful graves, but Arlington never af- 
fected me as did Andersonville. The dif- 
ference between the two places, is as .be- 
tween the narrow, crowded alleys of Lon- 
don; and the pleasant precincts of Clinton 
Avenue, Brooklyn. Here in a small plot 
of ground are 3,000 men, every one buried 
on his side, and so close to each other, that 
in many cases, the arm of one man is said 
to fall over the body of his neighbor. 
The little board, which, thanks to the lov- 
ing care and toil of Clara Barton, stands 
at the head of every grave,*has barely 
width enough to hold the name, regiment, 
and date of death of the sleeper. The na- 
tion owes a debt of gratitude to this lady, 
which can. scarcely be appreciated, until 
a visit has been paid to the scene of her 
labors. I give a specimen of the head- 
boards : 

12,479. 
B. F. PORTER, 
Co. I, 148 Pa., 
Died Jan. 18, 1865. 

How inexpressibly touching it was to 

count a long row of graves, sometimes 60, 


sometimes as many as 100, all bearing the 


same date of death. The months of July 
and August, 1864, seem to have been es- 
pecially deadly. You can read the death 
record, day after day in regular succes- 
sion. I could hardly forgive myself, as I 
stood before those graves, and remem- 
bered that while they had been dying in 
this hopeless hell on earth, I had been en- 
joying a ramble among the mountains of 
Switzerland. I could recall the very 


scenes and employments of some of the 
days. August 4th, I climbed the Mon- 
tanvert and crossed the Mer de Glace. 
August 6th, I sailed down the blue Lake 
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of Geneva, the water daneing in the sun- 
light, and the shadowy outline of Mount 
Blanc appearing in the distance. I know 
that thoughts of the great struggle were 
not long absent from my mind, during 
that summer excursion, yet now I won- 
dered how I could have taken any pleas- 
ure at all under the circumstances, 

One headboard attracts, and will long 
continue to attract, special attention and 
sympathy. It reads as follows: 


UNKNOWN LADY, 
Died April 6, 1864, 


Nothing definite is known, as far as I 
could ascertain, of this lady’s history. 
Report says she was an officer’s wife, but 
that her sex was known only after her 
death. It must have been some more 
than ordinary motive that could induce a 
woman to endure what she must have 
endured. Was it that love which is 
stronger than death, that sustained her 
heart amidst such horrors; that sealed her 
lips so tightly that even the last agonies 
of nature failed to loosen them ? 

The cemetery has a peculiurly dreary 
look from the fact that the soil refuses to 
grow anything. Not a blade of grass 
springs up on those lonely graves; they are 
as bare as if only made yesterday. The 
soil is loose and sandy, and so easily 
weshed away by the rain, that without 
constant care, the bodies would soon be 
exposed. Here and there a species of 
mimosa grows in the paths, and some 
young oaks are springing up, but the 
whole aspect of the place is bare and bleak 
in the extreme. A number of men, chief- 
ly colored, are constantly employed on 
the grounds, which are very neatly kept. 
Must I tell the very unpleasant truth, and 
say that the late superintendent seems to 
have been very indifferent to his duties ? 
I confess it made the blood pulse through 
my veins somewhat more quickly than 
usual, to learn that the man who had kept 
the bloodhounds to hunt the prisoners, 
had been receiving pay from our Govern- 
ment as an employé on the cemetery. 

This same man, while so employed, 
swore that the ladies who came there to 
teach should never return to the*r homes 
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alive. He threatened to burn them out, 
and on one occasion they actually sat up 
all night, expecting the fulfilment of his 
threat. After committing various out- 
rages on the colored people, he was re- 
moved, but when I was there, he was said 
to be prowling about the neighborhood 
again. I could hardly bear to think of 
that soil, as trodden by such feet, though 
I knew that no further injury could be 
done to the sleepers beneath. 

And now, with this little peep at the 
cemetery, I must close my sketch of An- 
dersonville. 

I have forborne to relate some of the 
dreadful cruelties heard of while there ; 
for it is now useless to torture the mind 
with such recitals, I have not indulged, 
either, in harsh invective against the peo- 
ple who could permit such deeds. I say, 
once for all, may God forgive them, and 
help me to do likewise. I freely confess, 
however, that forgiveness never seemed 
so hard tome. I do not believe in for- 
getting Andersonville, though I know that 
the people of the South would like only 
too well that it should be forgotten. I 
know that it is a sore place with them; 
they do not love to see us coming from 
the North to look on their prison-pen. 
They thought when they chose that re- 
mote spot in which to bury their victims 
alive, that they were so far away from 
the haunts of men, they would never be 
exposed. They forgot the saying of the 
Master, “ There is nothing covered that 
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shall not be revealed, neither hid that 
shall not be known.” 

Let the stockade remain as it is, until 
it rots with very age let the ground lie 
waste and be the home of the screech-~ 
owl and the bat. Let us nofbe in haste 
to remove every reminder of our late con- 
flict, lest our children refuse to give cre- 
dence to the histories which we shall 
have to put into their hands. 

I heard that the original owners of the 
property are pressing hard for its restor- 
ation. Surely the American people will 
never allowthis! Andersonville isnation- 
al property, bought with the lives of more 
than 13,000 men, paid for inch by inch 
with blood and groans and tears! Will 
any one dare to dispute so sacred a claim ? 

As I write, the rain pours down in tor- 
rents on this loose Georgia soil. Does it 
rain there I wonder? Did it ever rain 
thus, when our poor fellows crawled on 
that bare earth? Was she there, exposed 
to such weather as this? Oh, my God, 
have pity on this sorrowful, because sin- 
ful earth! Never did we dream that the 
pages of our history would be sullied by 
such records as these. But we sinned and 
we have suffered ; we sowed the wind 
and we have reaped the whirlwind. Let 
us learn henceforth to do justice, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with our God; 
and oh, we beseech Thee, compassionate 
Father, whatever the future may have in 
store for us, spare us the repetition of 
Andersonville ! 


on ee 


I MOURN MY DEAD. 


He lieth dead; my love, my love lies dead; 
Before the presence dread, 
Upon that awful bed, 
I shrink in terror pale ;— 
Sweet tears I cannot shed; 
I only wail 
Where dead he lieth; dead! 


I mourn, I mourn my dead! 
My baby lies 
Asleep, within a little coffin hid, 
And could I raise the lid, 
My baby would not smile into my eyes; 
I do not mourn her sleep; she is not dead. 


* 


The blessed Saviour stretched his loving arms 
To take her, and my cherub glided in, 
Safe folded, safe from sorrow and from sin; 

From everything that harms ' 

Secure my darling sleeps; Jmourn the dead. 

I mourn beside my dead ;— 

My noble boy, 
Soul of my soul, my life, my light, my joy! 

Where the deep waters flow 

He sleeps, far, far below; 

And yet I weep not for my darling boy. 


I mourn, I mourn my dead ;—— 
Our first-born was a man 
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God-fearing, God-obeying; his fair brow 
Lies low among his country’s martyrs now; 
Weep ye who can, 
I mourn not such a man; 
And yet I mourn my dead; I mourn my dead. 


Oh! how I mqnrn my dead; 
Nor can be comforted ;— 
A daughter, angel mild, 
To me was given; 
It did not drive me wild 
-When last I kissed my child— 
Is she not mine, forever mine, in Heaven? 


Oh! how I mourn my dead; 
I vowed to honor him— 
Poor eyes, with tears so dim, 
How can ye honor him 
Who sleepeth there? 
The almond-blossoms fair 
Shine in his clustering hair, 
But ah! no “crown of glory” doth he wear. 


I mourn, I mourn my dead, 
Nor can be comforted. 
I love him? yes, I do, 
Although the day I rue, 
The day in which I swore 
To love him evermore; 
Yet is it true, still true, 
Love mourns my dead, my dead, my dead. 


Sweet, silent friends! my dead, 
Oh, pity me! 
I vowed obedience, but the life I led 
Christ only knoweth, He, 
He pitiesme; * 
To live with buoyant wealth 
Of soul, and heart, and health, 
Fast chained, bound to the dead !— 
How has my heart endured the loathely life 
Tled? 


I mourn, I mourn my dead, 
In hopeless misery ; 
For him | dare not pray; 
Is it not blasphemy, 
O Holy Ghost! to say, * 
“This driveling lump of clay 
Thy temple make, for the Redeemer’s sake ? ” 
Oh, could I only pray, he would not be so dead. 


I mourn beside my dead ;— 
Perfect he stood, erect, 

In thine own image made; 
No least defect 

Of mind, or body, marred ; no spot, no shade ; 

How God-like was the manhood he displayed ! 

All the more bitterly I mourn my dead. 


my Dead. 
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’ Tis long since I have shed 
One tear above my dead; 
Long since I've known 
Curses for kisses; and such words impure !|— 
Thou, Father, knowest how I did endure 
Shuddering, ashamed, alone: 
Until life, soul, and love were turned to 
stone, 
And I could only moan, “ Would I were dead!” 


Oh! would that he had died 
Tn all his manly pride i— 

Would he were never born !— 
Why, why hast Thou denied 

My early prayer ? 

J could not hear him scorn 

Thy Holy Name, nor ever once rent, “ For- 
bear! 

Say what thou wilt to me, but spare 
That name ;’—my mouth-he closed there ! 


Freezing, and dumb with woe, 
Shivering I turned to go. 

I think my heart broke then, 

But hearts gre nought to men ; 

Said I, it was his hand; 

"Twas not by his command, 

Dear Saviour! Thou dost know 

It was the demon in him struck me s0. 


Oh! how I mourn my dead, 

Nor can be comforted ; 

Would that his soul were fled, 

Ch! would that he were dead ;— 

Far worse should he awake, 
Again, in vain, 

Thy sacred name to take! 

Again, his soul divine 

In the deep hell of wine 

Imbruted sink, 

And teach our boy to drink! 


Do I complain? 
O God! my grief is sore, 
For Faith and Hope are fled; 
Those patient angels sped 
Long since; and long, in vain 
My prayers have seemed, and I can pray no 
more, 
While dead he lieth, dead. 


Once by a grave I stood, 
The widow wept, 
Wept strangely over him who sweetly slept 
In Christ! he had been good, 
He had gone home to God! 
Over that empty clod 
How could she weep? he lives for evermore ! 
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But I! when will this living death be o’er? 
And should he die! Great God! “they die no 
more!” 
Oh! my redeemed in the heavenly land ! 
Who ever in His glorious presence stand, 

So pure, so fair! 
No tears could anguish wring 
From these dry eyes, could I behold him 

there! 

Might we but sit together at His feet!— 
Oh! how my soul would sing, 

My prodigal, if penitent, abové 
Thou had’st gone home to meet 
The Father’s love! 


What words are these that roll 
From the dark sky? 

Be still my soul, 

Hear God reply, 


February 18. 

Mr. Bellamy and Mr. Edwards have had 
a good deal to say of late about the infant 
college of New Jersey. They wish the 
new enterprise success; and are very 
desirous that it should be under the con- 
trol of good and wise men. 
* * * We are glad that the poor 
Indians are not likely to be forgotten by 
the churches; and this is shown by the 
recent movement to send missionaries 
among the Six Nations in the State of 
New York. Mr. Spencer and Mr. Strong 
have been appointed to go out next Spring 
to “the country of the Oneidas, about one 
hundred miles west of Albany, and about 
one hundred and thirty miles distant from 
all settlements of white people.” 

Mr. Edwards’ last letters from England 
bring the sad news of the death of the poet 
William Cowper, and of the eminent Dr. 


Watts. 
May 29, 1749, 


Rev. Mr. Burr, President of New 
Jersey College, called upon us to-day—a 
gentleman of very agreeable manners, and 
withal a man of fine talents and singular 
learning. Hope we shall see more of him. 

We hear a great deal, nowadays, about 


* Continued from page 808, 
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“My ways are not your ways! 

High as the heavens raise 

Their arches over earth, even so high 
Above your mortal ways and thoughts, am 1!” 


Hushed is my bitter wail; 
Prayer is not all in vain; ’ 
Love over sorrow shall prevail! 
Joy, oh my weary feet! 
Death leads you forth to meet 
“The man of sorrows,” on the heavenly 
plain, 
Where patient suffering finds ‘ eternal gain,” 
And hearts that sin has broken, He makes 
whole! 
There, while the ages roll, 
This life of misery o’er, 
Jt soon shall seem no more, 
Than to the ocean seems one drop of rain! 


—_——_—_+0+e—___ —- 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF SARAH PIERPONT.* 


(AFTERWARDS THE WIFE OF JONATHAN EDWARDS.) 


Dr. Franklin’s wonderful experiments in 
electricity. Brother James writes us that 
the Doctor has just sent an electrical ap- 
paratus to Yale College, which has nearly 
turned the heads of President Stiles and 
his tutors; they do little or nothing but 


try experiments, 
July 26, 1749. 


Dear James—It is a long time since we 
have heard from you, and I now mean to 
write you a-letter to provoke you unto 
love and good works, Mary is still at 
Portsmouth, where she went in May last 
to visit some family friends, She has sent 
us an amusing account of aécene at a re- 
cent ordination there, and I must send it 
on “to you in fewer words. It appears 
that Mr. Edwards was the appointed 
preacher for the occasion, and, in case of 
his failure, Rev. Mr. Moody, of York, was 
to be his substitute. It sohappened that 
my husband was delayed on his journey, 
and did not arrive at Portsmouth until 
some time after the service began, Mr. 
Moody—who, by the way, though a very 
godly man, is sometimes exceedingly droll 
—commencedthe exercises. In his prayer 
he besought the Lord that the congrega- 
tion might be suitably humbled under the 
power of his providence in not being per- 
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mitted to hear on that occasion a discourse 
from that eminent servant of God, the 
-Rev. Mr, Edwards, of Northampton. Then 
he proceded to thank the Lord for raising 
up such a burning and shining light, for 
his uncommon piety, his great success in 
the ministry, his marked ability and wis- 
dom as a writer, for the great good his 
works had already done and promised to 
do for the Church and the world. After 
this, he supplicated the divine blessing on 
the daughter of Mr. Edwards, then in the 
house, who, though a very worthy and 
amiable young lady, he feared was still 
in. an unconverted state. 

Mr. Edwards, who had traveled on 
horseback, arrived at the church just after 
Mr. Moody began his prayer, and stepping 
lightly along the aisle, ascended the stairs 
and entered the pulpit unbeknown to Mr. 
Moody. As soon as the prayer was ended, 
and Mr. Moody discoyered who was be- 

" hind him, he gave his right hand to his 
friend, saying: “Brother Edwards, we 
are all much rejoiced to see you here to- 
day, and nobody more than myself. I 
didn’t mean.to flatter you to your face; 
but there’s one thing I'll tell you, they 
say that your wife is going to heaven by 
a shorter road than yourself.” Mr. Ed- 
wards bowed politely, and after reading 
the psalm, went on with his sermon. 

To my already long letter, I will add 
that quite a ferment is rising in our parish 
on account of Mr. Edwards’ views as to 
the proper qualifications for church-mem- 
bership. His grandfather Stoddard, as 
you know, held the Lord's Supper to be 
a converting ordinance, and urged all per- 
sons to come to it who were not of scan- 
dalous life, though they knew themselves 
to be unregenerate. My husband con- 
formed to this practice at first, though 
with some misgivings in his own mind. 
On longer examination of the Scriptures 
his doubts increased, so that now he is 
unwilling to go on in this way any longer. 
His position excites a good deal of enmity, 
and I don't know what will come out of 
it. All I can say is just what Dinah says: 
“Well, what was to be, had need to be, 
and so there’s an end.” 

This poor soul complains a good deal 
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lately abouther rheumatics, I have given 
her some liniment and flannels to use ; but 
I fear she depends more upon a so-called 
“charm” given her by an old woman on 
the hill, who professes wonderful cures of 
all known diseases, And so, farewell. 
Saran. 
Norrsampron, Aug. 15, 1749. 

Dear Mrs. Erskins—I am happy to 
learn that my last letter gave you pleasure. 
It is certaiply a satisfaction to know that 
though a wide ocean separates us, and 
though we may never see each other's 
faces, we yet can. cultivate Christian 
friendship by letter. 

Of the death of two of our children, I 
wrote you before, The others are in usual 
health, and are a great comfort to their 
parents. It is our aim to give them the 
best education attainable in this country, 
to obtain which we must needs send them 
to Boston. 

Your desire to know more about our 
New England life and customs is reason- 
able. As to “ the exact truth” which you 
wish to learn touching a few things which 
concerned a former generation here, I will 
say a few words. And first, as to the be- 
lief in witchcraft. Many of our fathers 
believed in it, no doubt. But this was 
only what the age believed, and that in 
England and in Scotland hardly less than 
in this country. And it seems hardly 
fair to call our Puritan ancestors weak, 
credulous and fanatical, because they 
did not renounce errors which were then 
universal, 

Then, as to the persecution of the Qua- 
kers, which has given occasion to so much 
vulgar wit and’ calumny :—Yes, our fa- 
thers persecuted them. They came to this 
country to enjoy religious freedom and 
peace, and when opposition arose, they 
thought they had a right to punish the 
offenders; or, as some one has sharply 
put it, “they sought the American wild- 
erness, not to indulge the whims of others, 
but their own.” The Quakers came amor g 
them unbidden, to propagate principles 
which were calculated to overthrow not 
only the religious faith and civil polity of 
New England, but even all civil order and 
society. They contemned our laws, refused 
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to pay taxes, or to bear arms. They in- 
terrupted religious assemblies by loud 
cursings and revilings; their women 
preachers “ outraged natural decency by 
walking the streets naked as they were 
born;” coming into meeting-houses 
dressed in sackcloth, and with ashes on 
their heads, and by other disturbances of 
the public peace. Our ancestors were 
not yet fully established in the principles 
of religious freedom. They were feeling 
their way to the light, but had not yet 
found it. They were wrong in punishing 
the Quakers as heretics, though they were 
right in punishing them for offences 
against natural decorum, and the public 
order. In all this, I doubt not, you will 
fully agree with me. 

* * * A Highlander, straight from 
the hills of Scotland, has lately sounded 
his bagpipe in our streets, but I confess 
the music did not charm me. I would 
rather hear my children sing, with their 
own sweet voices, such Scottish airs as 
Bonnie Doon, or Bruce’s Address, than 
listen to this foreign instrumentation. But 
tastes differ. Please make my salutations 
to your husband, and believe me, 

Yours, most affectionately, 
Saran P, Epwarps. 


. November 10. 

The excitement about the question of 
church membership stlll continues. What 
a pity Mr. Stoddard did not hold fast to 
the true faith as he had himself preached 
it here for thirty years, and as Dr, In- 
crease Mather preached it before him! 
All would then have gone well. Now, 
to restore this church to its old founda- 
tions has got to cost much labor and 
trouble, and I fear divisions will grow out 
of it. May the good Lord overrule it all 
to the good of his church and his own 
glory ! 

As a means of recreation and relief from 
our cares and perplexities, we have lately 
been reading “Sir Charles Grandison,” 
the very popular novel of Richardson. 
We like it much, My husband says it will 
incite him to try and improve his style of 
composition—a matter he has thought too 
lightly of. I have long urged him to form 
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a more polite and elegant manner of writ- 
ing, but he has always laughed at me, 
saying: Would you have me preach with 
enticing words of men’s wisdom? and, 
with another twinkle, he has added: All 
great minds are above the affectations of 
language. But now, I’m glad he is com- 
ing round to my position. 


NoxrnampTon, May 20, 1750, 

Mrs. Erskine—Dear Mapam— It is 
now several months since I wrote you 
before, and your prompt reply has lain too 
long unanswered. The care of my large 
household, and the duties ofa clergyman’s 
wife, must be my apology. 

You still ask for some reliable account 
of home-life and character in New Eng- 
land. I agree with you, that names and 
dates are only a small part of history: it 
is the private virtues and unrecorded 
deeds of common life, that are of great- 
est consideration. If you were to come 
from the cities of England and Scotland 
into our country parishes, I think you 
would be particularly struck with the sim- 
plicity and economy of our mode of life. 
You would see our people dressed most- 
ly in cloth of their vwn making. The 
wool and flax are produced on the farm, 
and spun and woven by hand-power, in 
the house. Our traveling is done chiefly 
on horseback, or on foot; since no per- 
sons except those who reside in cities 
have carriages and chaises. Our fuel and 
our food are mostly the product of our 
own acres. Our school-houses are built at 
the four corners of the streets, to accom- 
modate a large district of country; are 
warmed in winter by contributions of 
wood from the several families, according 
to thegaumber of children sent; and are 
as cold at one end as they are hot at. the 
other, The seats are made of slabs sup- 
ported by legs, and are made smooth by 
use, rather than by the carpenter’s plane, 
The schoolmaster “boards around” 
among the people. j 

You wish to know something about our 
rural society. It may be seen in its rudest 
shape at our military trainings, house- 
raisings and husking-bees. Within doors, 
it appears in quilting-parties, apple-paring 





bees, singing-schools for learning sacred 
musi¢, and other evening sociables, when 


the young people chase away the hours 
in songs and dances. 

A still better aspect,of our society ap- 
pears when an informal circle of old 
and young gathers, of a winter evening, 
around some country fireside. One neigh- 
bor after another drops in, until the room 
is comfortably filled. The latest news of 
the day is rehearsed—both news at home 
and from the mother-country. The young 
people fall off into plays, and some into 
love-making. There is merry jesting and 
singing and story-telling. The fathers 
and mothers discuss politics and theology. 
As a timely help to sociability, the provi- 
dent. housekeeper brings forth dough- 
nuts, hickory-nuts, apples and cider. By 
the time this good cheer has been disposed 
of, the tall clock in the corner warns of 
the approaching hour of nine; when 
there is a lull in the conversation, and 
the minister or deacon, if either is pres- 
ent, is asked to close the happy even- 
ing with prayer. Festivities prolonged 
mutch after nine o’clock, are hardly reput- 
able with us. 

To the foregoing picture, I may add 


that we marry and are given in marriage’ 


here, as well as with you; and that we 
maintain the custom of announcing in 
church every contemplated marriage 
three weeks before the nuptials are cele- 
brated. In Connecticut the “ intention” 
must be announced in this way, or pub- 
lished a week beforehand by a written 
notice affixed to a sign-post—the “sign- 
post” being a Connecticut institution reg- 
ulated by law, and older than news- 
papers as a means of publishing legal 
notices, ° 

Our churches, or “ meeting-houses,” as 
they are commonly called, are plain, like 
the people who worship in them. You 
see no saints and angels in our windows. 
These buildings are not heated in winter 
by anything save the fire of devotion and 
the little foot-stoves which are allowed to 
us of the tender sex. When the air is 


keen, one can see the breaths of the wor- 
sbipers rising in columns from their lips. 
The congregation are seated according to 
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their age and quality; the deacons and 
old people and the magistrates, being 
ranged around and beneath the pulpit, 
while others are assigned to different seats, 
according to some rule which I don't pro- 
fess to understand. The boys are placed 
in quarters by themselves, with several 
constables to watch them, who have long 
wands in their hands to touch the heads 
of any offender. ‘“Sternhold and Hop- 
kins” is our book of psalms and hymns, 
though some congregations use “Tate and 
Brady.” Thechoir, with its chorister and 
tuning-fork, and sometimes an unregen- 
erate bass-viol, and our negro-pews, make 
up, perhaps, all that is peculiar in our 
places of worship. The old practice of 
the congregation rising at the reading of 
the text, in token of reverence for the 
Word of God, has fallen into disuse, while 
that of rising when the. minister enters 
the church still prevails’ in many places. 
I might add here, that with us the Sab- 
bath is held to begin punctually at sunset 
of Saturday, and to end at the same hour 
on Sunday. Preparations for the holy 
day is made on Saturday afternoon. There 
is then a general clearing up and setting 
things in order, so that sunset may never 
take us by surprise. 

Now, dear madam, I do not hold that 
our rural New England life is the highest 
and best style of life. It is, perhaps, too 
hard and stern; it allows too little room 
for varied culture and enjoyment. There 
is too much drudgery, too much devotion 
to the merely practical. Yet, when I 
think of the rugged health, the unswerv- 
ing integrity, and the many beautiful vir- 
tues which bloom among the clefts of 
these rocks, I can hardly wish for a change 
of condition to one of greater softness and 
comfort, and social refinement and 
abounding wealth. Perhaps the change, 
though better in some respects, “would 
bring evils with it from which we are now 
exempt. Possibly the people of these 
colonies are being trained in this rigid 
school for some great work in future days. 
Who can tell? 

But I have been led along further than 
I intended, and must close and seal up 
this pacquet at once, or there’ll be no end 
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to it. Make my duty to your husband, 
and believe me, 
Yours, faithfully, 
8. P. Epwarps. 
July 6, 1750. 

Well, it has finally turned out as we 
had long apprehended—the malcontents in 
the congregation have carried their point, 
and Mr. Edwards is to resign his charge 
of the pulpit in Northampton! So de- 
cides an ecclesiastical council, by a major- 
ity of one. My husband preached his 
farewell sermon last Sabbath, and, though 
it be I that say it, I never heard a dis- 
course of this kind so free from passion, so 
calm and dignified, and so full of the spirit 
of meekness and forgiveness. 

We are much interested, just now, in a 
book about to be published by our young 
friend, Mr. Bellamy, of Bethlem, called 
“True Religion Delineated.” He has 
often consulted with Mr. Edwards while 
writing. The style of this composure is 
not such as is like to please the polite 
world, but the book has great merit. As 
Deacon Smith said to-day, “ Mr. Bellamy 
has great sagacity for looking into the 
narrows of things.” He preached in our 
pulpit last Sabbath, and his mighty voice 
and vehement earnestness roused the peo- 
ple wonderfully. 

December 10. 

It seems like a dream that we have 
married our two oldest daughters within 
four months. Sarah is now Mrs. Parsons, 
and Mary is Mrs. Dwight, and the latter 
is to reside at Northampton for the pres- 
ent. May the Lord bless their habita- 
tions! 

Jan, 7, 1751, 
; Dear Brotser—It is now decided 
that we shall remove to Stockbridge, forty 
miles north of this place, Mr. Edwards 
having been invited to the pastorate of 
the church there, as well as to take charge 
of the Indian mission in that vicinity. I 
cannot express to you how hard it is for 
us to break up our home here, where we 
have spent twenty-three years; where, 
by God’s blessing, Mr. Edwards has 
built up one of the largest churches 
in America, and one, too, which had 
formerly expressed so much affection 
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for us, and so much pride in their min- 
ister. 

The difficulty arose, you will remember, 
from Mr. Edwards’ expressed views on 
“ Qualifications for the Communion,” The 
people refused to be led back to the an- 
cient faith. Perhaps this isnot surprising, 
when we consider that the natural heart 
always prefers lax views of divine truth. 
And then, it is considered respectable to be 
a church-member, and those who are not 
such are held to be disqualified for holding 
civil office. Here, my dear brother, was 
the root of the difficulty. What wonder, 
then, that human pride rose up and re- 
fused to submit, and made war upon 
whatever and whomsoever stood in its 
way? This alliance of Church and State 
is hurtful; hurtful especially to the purity 
and peace of the Church; but my husband 
says, if our troubles may only be the 
means of opening the eyes of men to it, 
hs shall be thankful. 

Well, it is useless to dwell on this 
matter. How we are to support our 
numerous and chargeable family in the 
future, does not seem clear, but I trust 
the Lord will provide for us. Mr. Ed- 
wards says, “if we are faithful to build 
God’s house, God will build our house.” 
He is now at Stockbridge, where he will 
remain until spring. _We shall probably 
move there in May orJune. Then, good- 
bye to these dear old mountains, and the 
river we have loved so long. “To- 
morrow, to fresh woods and’ pastures 
new.” 

Your loving sister, 
Saran. 
Srocksriner, August 22, 1751. 

Here weare in our new home. Mr. 
Edwards was duly installed over this 
parish, the 8th of this month, This is a 
very different place from Northampton, 
and at times my heart bleeds at the change, 
but I will not murmur; it is the Lord’s 
appointment, and so is for the best. My 
husband’s books were long in coming, 
but are now safely here, at which he re- 
joices. To-day we have been putting 
them on their shelves,—Baxter and Howe; 
Charnock and Owen, and Flavel, and a 
host of other tall old books, some of them 
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grim and dingy, and are indeed solid 
reading. . 

The mission among the Housatonnocks 
here was commenced more than ten years 
ago, by Mr. Sergeant, and continued up 
to his death. I learn that a portion of 
the Mohawk Indians have come from the 
New York province to reside here; and 
some of the Oneidas, from their settle- 
ments on the head waters of the Sus- 
quehanna, have also removed into the 
neighborhood, that their children may 
be instructed in knowledge and religion. 
All these nations appear to respect and 
confide in us. Dinah declares herself 
mazed at their wild looks and habits; 
“leastways, she never saw the like be- 
fore.” 

May 8, 1752. 

We are now as happy as ever. My 
husband has got the piece of land he 
wanted so much, and has built an addi- 
tion to our house, which makes us more 
comfortable. He is setting out elms in 
front of the premises, as he did at North- 
ampton. He remembers the spreading 
trees around a certain house in New 
Haven, under which tutor Edwards 
walked by moonlight, and breathed in 
Sarah Pierpont’s ear those gracious words 
she can never forget. And so we keep 
alive the same sweet dream. I have 
to-day transplanted some favorite flowers 
from the woods into my garden, such as 
the kalmia, or calico-bush, the trailing 
arbutus and swamp-honeysuckle. We 
have also our old friends, the sweet-brier 
and double white rose, near the door- 
step. 

Little Betty is quite feeble, and if she 
don’t improve soon, we must try the cold 
bath again. Our son-in-law, Mr. Parsons, 
and his wife, will soon remove here ; their 
goods have already come up. 

What a contented creature old Dinah 
is! As I sit here writing, I hear her sing- 
ing in the kitchen, a long, winding tune, 
with no beginning or end to it. And 
when her day’s work is over, she will sit 
down by the window, and spell out the 
words in the big Bible, which the children 
gave her last New Year's, as happy as a 
queen. 
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May 20, 1752, 
The days come and go, bright and sad. 


If we could sell our property in Northamp- 
ton, we should now be in easy circum- 
stances; but between moving to this 
place, buying land, and building a wing 
to the house, we have got into debt. I 
rejoice that my daughters, though once 
living in comparative abundance, and hav- 
ing received a complete education, are 
now willing to employ their leisure in 
making lace and embroidery, in tambour- 
ing and other ornamental work, the sale 
of which in Boston helps to relieve our 
burdens. They are astay and comfort to 
us. Economy must be our motto till bet- 
ter days come. 
June 80. 

A glad, yet sorrowful day was yester- 
day; for our dear daughter, Esther, was 
then married to the Rev’d Aaron Burr, 
of Newark, President of the College of 
New Jersey. Surely, the promise of a 
happy and useful life is before them. 

July 28, 

Mr. Edwards aud Mr. Hopkins went 
down to New Haven, last week, to attend 
the ‘half-century celebration of the Col- 
lege. President Stiles delivered a stately 
oration on the event, all in Latin! It 
must have been amusing to see a great 
audience listening by the hour to a speech 
in a language which few of them under- 
stood, and yet looking wise and grave as 
so many owls! On their return there 
was a gathering here of the neighboring 
pastors, and at the dinner-table there was 
much lively talk. I never heard so much 
fine repartee and such keen encounters of 
wit as among hard-working ministers. 
The bow must be unstrung at times. 


December 80, 1752. 
My pear Mrs. Ersxkine—Many, many 
thanks for your kind letter of last May. 
Your sympathy with us in our trials was 
very comforting. We are now in pleas- 
anter circumstances. Mr. Edwards has 


difficulties to encounter in his missionary 
work, arising chiefly from the opposition 
of certain evil-minded persons; but on 
the whole, we live very much at peace. 
The poor natives have lately discovered 
the root called ginseng, which is much 
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sought after by traders in Albany. The 
demand is so great that all classes and 
ages spend much of their time in wander- 
ing about the woods in search of it, and 
in going to Albany to sell it. This inter- 
feres with regular order in our schools, 
and begets drunkenness and other vices. 

As to the origin of our New England 
“Thanksgiving Day,” which you inquire 
about, it appears that at least two special 
seasons of Thanksgiving were appointed 
in the early history of the Plymouth Col- 
ony—the one in the year 1623, and the 
other in 1631—and both on account of re- 
markable deliverances from drouth and 
approaching famine. In 1633, also, a gen- 
eral Thanksgiving Day was ordered to be 
observed in all the New England colonies. 
Ere long it became an annual observance, 
as appears from the law enacted by the 
New Haven colonists in 1643; to wit :— 
“ Whosoever neglects to attend worship 
on the Sabbath, Fast and Thanksgiving 
Days, without sufficient cause, shall be 
fined five shillings for every such tres- 
pass.” 

You inquire whether the Puritans’ 
Feast of Thanksgiving was not designed 
partly to bring contempt upon the prelati- 
cal feast-day of Christmas? I donot feel 
sure of this, any more than I do of the 
truth of the allegation that the very 
common practice of dining upon salt 
fish on Saturday was the Puritans’ protest 
against the Romish custom of eating fish 
on Friday. 

My husband is now engaged in writing 
a treatise, to which he has for several years 
devoted much study, on the Freedom of 
the Human Will. I see that he considers 
this one of the most important labors of 
his life. Had we remained at Northamp- 
ton, he might never have found the need- 
ful leisure for it. In his present compara- 
tive seclusion, he has more time for unin- 
terrupted study. Why may we not be- 
lieve that Providence sent him here to do 
this useful work? I presume that your 
husband will ere long hear something 
about it. 

There has been much sickness in our 
family the past summer, but happily we 
are all again upon a health footing. Mr. 
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Edwards joins me in respectful salutations 
to Dr, Erskine. Farewell. 
Yours, very faithfully, 
Saran P. Epwarns, 
July 28, 1754. 
My dear husband is severely ill with 
a fever, which lays him aside from pastoral 
work and all severestudy. It aggravates 
his bodily distemper to see how perverse 
and obstinate the enemies of the mission 
are. They are trying to procure his re- 
moval from Stockbridge, chiefly because 
he will not allow them to make merchan- 
dise of the poor Indians. 
February 26, 1755. 
The post-rider has just come in, and has 
brought us letters from many quarters. 
The danger of invasion by the French and 
Indians from Canada is by no means over. 
Several people in the country have been - 
murdered by :these marauders. It has 
become necessary to garrison our town 
with soldiers, and almost every family 
has a number quartered upon them, The 
French are endeavoring to entice the Six 
Nations to turn against the English, and 
if they succeed it will cause us great trou- 
ble. There never was a more critical 
time in the affairs of British America. 
Mr. Bellamy has invited us to come and 
sojourn with him while the present dan- 
gers last, but Mr. Edwards prefers to re- 
main at Stockbridge, using all his influ- 
ence to keep the Indians at peace, 
December 11, 1755. 
God has lately afflicted us in taking 
away our faithful servant, to whom every 
member of the family was much attached. 
Our thoughts, nowadays, are of necessity 
much occupied with public affairs. Since 
General Braddock’s defeat, the French 
party among the Indians have given us 
great anxiety. The Governors of the 
several provinces have lately held a con- 
ference to agree on some plan of opera- 
tions to recommend to the home govern- 
ment for the next year. But the leading 
men of these parts declare it a great folly 
for the ministry at home to send over Brit- 
ish officers to command our American 
forces in fighting the Indians. Let them 
send us arms, ammunition, money and 
shipping, and let New England men man- 
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age the business in theirown way. This 
feeling prevails outside of New England, 
too. 
February 12, 1756. 

Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Bellamy have 
been here for two or three days, listening 
to an essay by Mr. Edwards, on “God’s 
Last End in Creation,” and discussing its 
several points as they proceed. These 
three theologians seem to have all things 
in common. Seldom does either’ of them 
publish anything without having first 
submitted the manuscript to the dissection 
of the others. They lend each other the 
books of their several libraries, and help 
one another in self-improvement and use- 
fulness. 

Srooxprrper, May 10, 1756. 

Dear Brotuer James—Y our letters al- 
ways do us good, and your last was one 
of your best. Have you heard of the birth 
of Esther’s second child, at Newark? It 
was born the sixth of February last, and 
its parents have named him Aaron Burr, 
Jr., after his father, the worthy President 
of the College. I trust the little immortal 
will grow up to be a good and useful man. 
But, somehow, a strange presentiment of 
evil has hung over my mind of late, and I 
can hardly rid myself of the impression 
that that child is born to see trouble. 

You know I don’t believe in dreams 
and visions; but lately I had a sad night 
of broken sleep, in which the future career 
of that boy seemed to pass before me. 
He first appeared as a little child, just 
beginning to ascend ahigh hill. Not long 
after he set out, the two guides who 
started with him, disappeared, one after 
the other. He went on alone, and as the 
road was open and plain, and’ as friends 
met him at every turn, he got along very 
well. At times he took on the air and 
bearing of a soldier, and then of a states- 
man, assuming to lead and control others. 
As he neared the top of the hill, the way 
grew more steep and difficult, and his 
companions became alienated from him, 
refusing to help him or to be led by him. 
Baffled in his designs, and angered at his 
ill-suecess, he began to lay about him with 
violence, leading some astray, and pulling 
down others at every attempt to rise. 
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Soon he himself began to slip and slide 
down the rough and perilous sides of the 
hill; now regaining his foothold for a 
little, then losing it again, until at length 
he stumbled and fell headlong down, down, 
into a black and yawning gulf at the 
base! 

At this, I woke in distress, and was glad 
enough to find it was only adream. Now, 
you may make as much or as little of this 
as you please. I think the disturbed state 
of our country, along with my own in- 
different health, must have occasioned it, 
A letter from his mother, to-day, assures 
me that her little Aaron is a lively, prat- 
tlesome fellow, filling his parents’ hearts 
with joy. 

Your loving sister, 
Saran, 
September 80, 1757. 

How sad the tidings! President Burr 
isno more! He,died at Princeton, one 
week ago to-day. His labors during the 
sultry months of summer had been too ar- 
duous for his feeble constitution, and so 
when the fever set in, it ran its course 
unchecked. Esther writes me that God 
alone knows her loss; yet that “He 
seems near to her in such a supporting 
and comfortable manner as she had never 
experienced the like before.” 

October 15, 1757. 

One strange thing follows another. The 
corporation of New Jersey College—the 
same being now removed from Newark 
to Princeton—have chosen my husband 
to succeed Mr. Burr in the presidency. He 
is in great doubt whether he ought to ac- 
cept the office. He thinks himself poorly 
adapted to fill such a post with comfort 
to himself and credit to the college. 

January 28, 1758. 

Was pained to hear lately from my 
daughter, Mrs. Burr, that Aaron had been 
dangerously sick. At the last advices, 
it was thought the crisis of his disease 
was passed, and it was hoped he would 
recover. May the Lord spare him to be 


a comfort to his dear widowed mother! 
The ecclesiastical council called to con- 
sider the question of Mr. Edwards’ re- 
moval to Princeton, have recommended 
that he should accept the invitation ; and 
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he has accordingly gone thither, and en- 
tered at once upon his duties. His cler- 
ical friends declare him “eminent at 
standing in the gap,” and he yields to 
their judgment, resolved to do his best. 
He preaches in the College hall every 
Sabbath, and meets with the senior class 
daily to discuss questions in divinity. 
Our family will not remove to Princeton 
until spring. Am sorry to hear that the 
small-pox is spreading in those parts. 
March 26, 1758. 
That which I feared has come upon me: 
my dear husband is dead! His inocula- 
tion for the small-pox, after working fa- 
vorably for a time, at length ran into a 
fever, and terminated his precious life. Oh! 
what shall I say or do? A holy and good 
God hath covered me with a dark cloud ; 
but He is wiser and better than any of His 
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creatures, Keep me, dear Saviour, from 
murmuring at thy chastisements. Thou ' 
that tookest not on Thee the nature of an- 
gels, but didst clothe Thyself in our poor, 
bruised humanity, have mercy on me! 

Too ill myself to journey, I must re- 
main here, and leave my husband to be 
buried by others. But he rests in the 
keeping of that blessed Redeemer whose 
kingdom and interest he had faithfully 
and painfully served all his life. 

PurLapetrmia, September 22, 1758. 

* * * * Arrived here yesterday, 
to take charge of my dear Esther's chil- 
dren, who have been.in this city since their 
mother’s death. We shall return in a few 
days to Princeton. Sad as it is to seemy 
household so rent and broken, God still 


lives, and He has my whole heart. 
* * * * * 


——_——_ -  e—_____— 


PILGRIMAGE AND CHOLERA, 


A rew years ago I happened to take 
passage on a steamship from Alexandria 
to Jaffa, on which there was a Moslem 
Effendi, making the pilgrimage to Hebron. 
He was a Mussulman of the old school, 
entirely without fanaticism, however, of 
easy and cultivated manners, and, in a 
dignified way, as familiar with his fellow- 
passengers as if he had been a Yankee 
tourist. The Effendi was also one of the 
finest-looking men I ever saw, and there 
was genuine Oriental taste and luxury in 
his dress, in the appointments of his harem, 
and, especially as he was a pilgrim, in his 
rosaries, gold-embroidered napkins, and 
prayer-rugs. He showed me a valuable 
watch, a present from Abbas Pacha, and 
told me of the man-servants and maid- 
servants—I remember not how many—on 
his estates in Egypt. Instead of squatting 
with his harem on the upper deck, where 
Mussulmans usually make the entire voy- 
age, blow high or low, in sunshine or in 
storm, he mingled freely with the Euro- 
peans on board, and if there was a crowded 
spot, was seen to select it for his frequent 
ablutions and prayers. 

One day, just after he had carefully ob- 
tained the direction of Mecca from the 


ship’s compass, and kneeled on his Persian 
rug, the steamer suddenly changed her 
course, having made the coast of Pales- 
tine considerably below Jaffa. The Abys- 
sinian slave touched his master’s shoulder 
and whispered to him that he was no 
longer praying in the direction of the Holy 
City; whereupon the Effendi gravely 
arose, determined once more the direction 
of Mecca from the compass, and, begin- 
ning anew, went through his devotions on 
the crowded deck as if nothing had hap- 
pened, This is one aspect of pilgrimage 
in the East, 

It is well known that the cholera had 
its origin, two years ago, in one of the 
caravans of Meccan pilgrims, of whom 
50,000 are said to have perished of that 
disease in Arabia alone. After commit- 
ting terrible ravages in Egypt and Euro- 
pean Turkey, it spread over Western Eu- 
rope like a funeral pall. In spite of all 
that science and philanthropy could do 
to check its progress, the monster flapped 
its silent wings in the air of our great 
cities, and dotted the earth with thousands 
of newly made graves. It is a forcible 


illustration of the intimate relation be- 
tween human societies, in these latter 
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times, however distant from each other, 
that the remotest hamlet in one land may 
be cast.in mourning, because a filthy and 
starving rabble of Mussulmans must needs 
make a pilgrimage to Mecca, in a manner 
never contemplated by Mohammed him- 
self, nor approved by intelligent Moslems, 
and in direct violation of the moral and 
sanitary laws that govern civilized com- 
munities. 
It was, therefore, appropriate that the 
Sultan of Turkey should, a few months 
ago, invite to Constantinople a commis- 
sion of the Christian Powers to inquire 
_ into the causes that produce cholera, and, 
if possible, devise means to arrest its prog- 
ress. There is something hopeful in 
this public recognition of the fact, that 
there are evils outside of the sphere of 
diplomacy, and for which the sword is not 
a panacea, that are proper for international 
deliberation. But that such an invitation 
should have come from the Sultan of 
Turkey, “the sick man,” in articulo mortis 
from chronic causes ten-fold more fatal to 
his empire than the ravages.of cholera, 
has in it something of a grim and ghostly 

, significance. It is as if amoribund victim 
of consumption should call a consultation 
of physicians as to the possible result of 
some trifling irritation. 

It was my good fortune to visit Athens 
shortly after the disastrous ravages of the 
cholera in the autumn of 1854. The 
citizens were just returning from the 
mountains, and the islands of the Agean, 
whither they were urged to flee by the 
government, when, as a Greek expressed 
it, “ a consuming angel waved his flaming 
sword over the city of Minerva.” Never 
since the time of Pericles had such a visit- 
ation fallen upon a Greek city. On the 
breaking out of the cholera in October, 
12,000 persons fled within three days, and 
in a.short time a population of 30,000 
souls was reduced to 8,000, of whom one- 
quarter feil victims to the terrible malady 
in six weeks. 

All business ceased; the schools and 
churches were closed; most of the gov- 
ernment officials shared in the general 
flight; and even coffin-makers and grave- 
diggers suspended their usual avocations, 
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There was but one shop in Athens where 
bread and meat could be purchased, and 
that was kept open by the police. Phy- 
sicians, when called, would look in atthe 
door or window, give a hasty prescription, 
and then fly as from death, Even the 
Queen’s physicians refused an official sum- 
mons from Her Majesty. Ali affection 
seemed to be lost, for in numerous cases 
when one of a family was taken sick the 
others closed the house and consigned 
their companion to solitude and death, 
A single apothecary found forty-five bodies 
thus abandoned, There were but few 
regulations observed in the matter of 
sepulture, and its sanctities constantly 
violated, for, as the dead became too nu- 
merous to be buried, many were thrown 
into caves. Even among the mountains 
the peasants shrank from me as from pes- 
tilence itself, and the demon of destruc- 
tion seemed to brood among the silent 
and ruined temples of Athens. The sto- 
ries of suffering, of violence and despair, 
to which I listened, reminded me of what 
Thucydides says of the plague in the 
time of Pericles. In so terrible a calamity 
all the relations of life seemed changed. 
Gold lost its value, beauty its charm, and 
the fountains of sympathy were dried up. 
Parents forsook their children, and chil- 
dren fled from their parents. By a strange 
law of human nature, in the midst of ter- 
rible suffering and death, multitudes of 
men and women abandoned themselves 
to orgies worthy of bacchanalian times. 
When Omar Pacha was making the 
campaign of the Danube, I had a good 
opportunity to witness the ravages of 
cholera, The Turkish army lost 4,000 
men from this cause alone at Bukarest. 
There, as in Greece, the most intelligent 
physicians attributed the origin of the 
disease to causes and influences constantly 
at work in the Turkish empire, and es- 
pecially in the Asiatic provinces. The 
Nizam, or regular Turkish troops, were 
disorderly enough, the African contin- 
gents almost unmanageable ; but to disci- 
pline, in any degree, the bashi-bazouks and 
the hordes of dirty, starveling wretches 
that swarmed from the wilds of Asia to the 
defence of Islam, was a sheer impossibility. 
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The history of the Old World is so full 
of the deeds of individual sovereigns, of 
the triumphs of war and the rivalries of re- 
ligious creeds, as almost to exclude men- 
tion of the social and material evils from 
which the people have suffered. Descrip- 
tions, are, however, given of the plague, 
the generic name of a disease to which 
Asiatic cholera must be nearly allied, and 
especially of its ravages in the fourteenth 
century. It made its appearance in the 
remote Orient, and sweeping westward 
over the trembling and terror-stricken 
nations, covered the earth with corpses. 
The elevated plains of Tartary, the palm- 
shaded banks of the Nile, the icy regions 
of the North,—no part of the then known 
earth escaped the terrible visitation. Car- 
avans perished on their lonely routes, On 
the solitary oases of the deserts, and in the 
caravansaries, were to be seen heaps of un- 
buried dead. Upon the Mediteranean, as 
upon the North Sea, and the ocean, ships 
whose crews had perished, were driven 
about by the winds and currents, 

Remarkable convulsions in the natural 
world preceded this almost universal ca- 
lamity. From China to the Atlantic 
Ocean, the earth was agitated by frequent 
earthquakes, Meteors flamed in the sky. 
Volcanic mountains burned in fiery erup- 
tions, The sea overran its limits, Fertile 
regions were for the first time visited by 
clouds of locusts in such vast numbers as 
to be covered with their dead bodies, In 
the fearful looking-for of calamity, the ter- 
rified imagination of the people both ex- 
aggerated the phenomena of the natural 
world and derived evil omens from the 
world of spirits. Astrology was invoked, 
and malign influences were thought to 
descend from the stars, A grand con- 
junction of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, in 
the sign of Aquarius, especially excited 
the fears of the superstitious, Mysterious 
causes seemed to derange the atmosphere 
and endanger animal and vegetable life, 
Disease first fell upon the brute creation, 
as when avenging Apollo visited with 
plague the Greeks assembled upon the 
battlements of Troy. 

The disease was of such unparalleled 
violence, that in many cases but a few 
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minutes intervened between health and 
death. The garments, the touch, the 
breath of those attacked, were sure to pro- 
pagate the malady, and even the sounds 
of the voice, and the glances of the eye, 
were thought to convey infection. In 
China the plague is said to have swept 
away thirteen millions of victims. India 
was almost depopulated. The Kurds fled 
to the mountains and to death. Cyprus 
lost half its population. In Vienna, it is 
asserted, that after the cemeteries had been 
filled, nearly a quarter of a million corpses 
were buried in trenches over which now 
extends the Graben, the principal street 
of that city. 

Of the inhabitants of England one- 
fourth perished. The Pope was obliged 
to bless the Rhone at Avignon, so that the 
dead might be thrown into it without de- 
lay. In Florence famine succeeded plenty, 
and some ninety thousand portions of 
food were distributed to the poor, and it 
was forbidden, under a severe penalty, to 
announce the number of the deceased. 
Boccaccio speaks of palaces depopulated, 
estates left without inheritors, and of mul- 
titudes of victims who, after dining heart- 
ily with their friends here, have supped 
with their departed friends in the other 
world. One is reminded of the descrip- 
tion by Sophocles, in the Cdipus Tyran- 
nus, when, amid incense, pzeans, and lam- 
entations, he compares plague-stricken 
Thebes to a burning ship, tempest-driven 
upon the ocean: 

‘*For see how terribly the city rocks 

Storm-tossed; and can no longer raise her 
head 

From the deep billows of the bloody sea; 

Wasting with the green, withering fruits of 
earth, 

Blasted before they burst their ripening 
husks ; 

Wasting with browsing flocks that die 
around, . 

And with the untimely monsters of the 
womb ; 

And still the fiery god, the deadly pest, 

Incumbent, rides us down, whose direful 


strength 
Thins the old house of Cadmus; and black hell 


Grows rich upon our groans and mournful 
wails.” 
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Itis hardly necessary to refer to former 
ravages of the plague in the Old World to 
those who are familiar with the cholera as 
experienced in Norfolk and New Orleans. 
During the last year over one thousand 
and eight deaths from cholera were re- 
ported in the latter city, and the actual 
mortality from that disease was doubtless 
several times greater. In India, also, that 
land of contests, where plagues and pes- 
tilence, wars and floods, poverty and 
wealth, assume the grandest dimensions, 
the cholera and famine together de- 
stroyed, during the latter part of the year, 
multitudes of victims. Orissa lost three- 
fourths of its population, and at the little 
station of Balasore, nine hundred dead 
bodies, it is said, were picked up in one 
morning. At one time the returns from 
a comparatively small district, were 2,000 
deaths per week. The pestilence attained 
hideous proportions in the country, and 
inundated the chief cities with famished 
and terror-stricken wretches. The people 
live mainly on rice, and the difference of 
afew cents per pound in its price is the 
difference between plenty and starvation. 

Such a famine could not long exist ina 
civilized country. It is also pretty well 
determined that the origin and spread of 
cholera can be prevented by removing the 
causes that produce and convey it from 
place to place. And just as the cholera 
of last year was traced to the caravan of 
Mecca pilgrims, its origin, as also that of 
kindred maladies, would doubtless, in 
most instances, be found in the pilgrim- 
ages and religious observances of the East, 
which draw together vast numbers of de- 
votees under circumstances peculiarly fa- 
vorable for the development and propa- 
gation of diseases. 

Compared with understanding sanitary 
laws, and those obscure causes which af- 
fect the health and happiness of millions 
of human beings, how insignificant ap- 
pears much that is taught as knowledge! 
How trivial and worthless the social eth- 
ics, the political theories, and religious 
creeds, which the selfish rulers of man- 
kind have imposed upon the ignorant and 
superstitious. Had a tithe of the time, 


effort, and means thus employed, been de- 
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voted to the real interests of humanity, 
civilization would have flashed its cal- 
cium light into the dark places of the 
Eastern world, and science and philan- 
thropy relieved mankind from the fear 
of such visitations as the Asiatic cholera. 

Life is a journey, and man a wayfarer ; 
and the Oriental idea of pilgrimage grows 
out of the sentiment that the greater the 
hardship by the way, the higher will be 
the reward atthe end. The same feeling 
that draws pious Moslems to Mecca, brings 
multitudes of Catholic devotees to Lo- 
retto, bearded Muscovites to the sacred 
shrines of Palestine, Parsee fire-worship- 
ers to the columns of flame on the shore 
of the Caspian Sea, and the Buddhists to 
distant Lamaserais. Moreover, the people 
of the East have no conception of travel 
for the sake of instruction or amusement. 
The natural inclination to wander, and the 
curiosity, there as in the West, to become 
acquainted with strange scenes and 
strange peoples, find expression in the 
journeyings of the Haji (pilgrim), or of 
the Howaji, the traveling trader, usually 
to be found in the same caravan. 

I used to think that the pilgrimages in 
Austria, were to the Catholic peasantry 
what traveling and frequenting the fa- 
mous watering-places were to the nobil- 
ity and the rich burghers. They had also 
a double charm in a country abounding 
in wild and beautiful scenery. The 
shrines were generally located upon 
mountain-tops, just as if the feelings at- 
tending devotion in such a place were a 
foretaste of those in the pure heaven 
above. In the old Viennese church of 
Mariahilf, there is posted up every spring 
a printed list of the miracles which are 
that year to be performed at Mariazell, 
the Loretto of Austria, situated in the 
midst of the Styrian mountains. Ihave 
often met with bands of pilgrims in the 
Austrian Alps, dressed in the most gro- 
tesque costumes, and led by priests carry- 
ing banners, or the cross. They wound 
their way slowly through the loneliest 
solitudes, chanting their hymns in a sol- 
emn and earnest manner, and uniting, in 
the grand temple of the God of nature, 
their simple melody with the sweet voices 
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of the trees, the rocks, and running brooks. 
Perhaps the largest caravan of pilgrims 
to Mecca, is made up at Grand Cairo. 
Thither, in preference to joining the Da- 
mascus caravan, congregate thousands of 
pilgrims from the coasts of Syria and Asia 
Minor, and from European Turkey ; the 
fierce mountaineer of Bosnia contrasting 
strangely with the soft-mannered men 
of the Aigean islands, and the wily Mos- 
lems of Stamboul, who have lost all the 
virtues of the old Mussulmans and adopted 
the meanest vices of the lying Greeks, 
the crafty Sclaves, and the cosmopolitan 
Franks. Still greater is the multitude from 
the Barbary coast, as far even as distant 
Morocco. The descendants of the Alge- 
rine corsairs, and the children of the des- 
ert, whose blood is heated by the fire and 
sun of Africa, find under the restraints 
of Prench civilization, an outlet for their 
fanaticism in the perils and excitements 
of pilgrimage. 

From all these points the pilgrims reach 
Alexandria in overcrowded transports, of 
the horrid discomforts of which any one 
familiar with emigrant-ships may form a 
faint conception. The Moslems are poor 
sailors. At Constantinople they tell 
stories of whole crews of Turkish men- 
of-war rendered unfit for action by sea- 
sickness, and of an admiral who, having 
been sent to Malta with dispatches, re- 
turned after a six months’ cruise, with the 
report that he could not find the island. 
At least I have never witnessed such ter- 
rible suffering on shipboard as upon the 
filthy, crowded steamers in the Levant. 

The great majority of pilgrims are poor 
as well as ignorant, the rich and the in- 
telligent paying less heed, especially in 
these times of Moslem infidelity to the 
commands of the Prophet, A strict in- 
terpretation of the Koran renders pilgrim- 
age obligatory upon all who are able even 
to walk to the holy city, and earn or beg 
the meanest subsistence by the way ; but 
the liberal interpretation of the Moslem 
law, with which Mussulmans are becom- 
ing more and more familiar, permits the 
wealthy to perform pilgrimage by proxy. 
But, rich or poor, the pilgrim, before he 
starts, must make his will; and what is a 
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more serious matter in view of his avail- 
able means for the journey, must pay his 
debts. As in the Orient the payment of 
debts is the very last thing thought of, 
anda lifetime devoted to the collection of 
a few piastres is considered well spent, 
Mohammed would seem to have exhib- 
ited in establishing the above obligation, 
asmack of worldly wisdom, just as in 
the matter of ablutions, and abstinence 
from wine and pork, he showed himself 
to be a wise sanitary reformer. 

Add to this the rapacity of Moslem offi- 
cials, who turn to pecuniary profit even 
the religious zeal of the faithful. The 
boasted generosity and hospitality of the 
Orientals are the cheapest of virtues, and 
the Mussulmans, who make long prayers 
and do alms publicly to be seen of men, 
possess, under the cloak of a Pharisee, a 
spirit of avarice and venality that defy 
description. Moreover, it is not the 
Moslem way to accomplish by direct, 
straightforward means what by any pos- 
sibility can be achieved by intrigue and 
double-dealing. The officials manage to 
rob the pilgrims in some way or other, 
from the moment they squat on the deck 
of a steamer, or mount the hump of a 
camel, on the way to the holy city. The 
first caravans are delayed and the last 
pushed forward at the utmost speed, so as 
to make the most of the pilgrims who are 
fortunate if even the wells of the desert 
are not taxed. Should one of them die 
by the way, his body is thrown to the 
wild beasts, or but half concealed from 
them with a handful of earth, and, as if 
to give a premium for official neglect and 
venality, the personal effects of the poor 
pilgrim falls by law to the Emir or Pacha 
of the caravan. 

Still wilder and more picturesque than 
any of these are the pilgrims from Fezzan 
and even Timbuctoo, and from the upper 
regions of the Nile. The former are but 
little removed from the Arabs of the Great 
Desert, such as in our youth we asso- 
ciated, from the tales of mariners ship- 
wrecked on the western coast of Africa, 
with simooms, the mirages, and trackless 
wastes of the Sahara, While I was in 
Egypt, a German explorer came down the 
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Nile, with a boat-load of rare animals from 
Soudan, I believe, for the Thiergarten of 
Vienna. He brought with him several 
natives armed with spears, and I shall 
never forget the impression made upon 
the swarthy savages by the city life of 
Grand Cairo, Many of the negro tribes 
of the Upper Nile are fanatical converts 
toIslamism. People who have witnessed 
a revival meeting among the freedmen of 
the South, or visited a téke of whirling 
or howling dervishes in the East, can 
form some idea of the paroxysms of ex- 
citement and the mental exultation these 
African pilgrims must be capable of at 
Mecca after the toils and dangers of the 
desert. 

Of this motley host is composed the 
caravan from Cairo. The eight ranks of 
pilgrims provide transportation and sup- 
plies for the journey according to their 
means, The few wealthy Moslems who 
join the caravan, make:a display of richly 
caparisoned camels or horses, and of 
sumptuous tents and litters, the pilgrim- 
age being as expensive for them as a sea- 
son at Saratoga or Newport would be to 
a shoddy prince. While many of the 
poorer pilgrims are able to procure only 
an indifferent camel, or even a donkey, a 
large number must hobble along on foot, 
or depend upon the more fortunate for an 
occasional ride, perched aloft on the bales 
or boxes strapped upon the burden- 
camels, and beg their food and water 
from day to day. 

It was once my good fortune to witness 
a return of the pilgrim caravan to Grand 
Cairo. It contained, as was estimated, 
50,000 persons, with 10,000 camels; the 
former shabited in the traditional red 
of the Haji, the latter with the gayest 
trappings. The oceasion was one of great 
rejoicing—in fact, the chief holiday of the 
year. Irode out several miles to witness 
the gaudy moving spectacle, and shall 
never forget how grandly the camels 
stalked in long lines over the desert, 
seeming to be'as glad as the weary pilgrims 
themselves to have reached the spot where 
they had congregated months before. 

Suez is made in easy marches, and at 
this point the dangers and privations of 
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pilgrimage really begin. Here, also, the 
caravan is enlarged. by vast numbers of 
pilgrims from the eastern coast of Africa, 
from Persia and India, who have found 
their way to Suez instead of landing at 
Yambu, the port of Medina, or at Jeddah, 
the port of Mecca. However remarkable 
the varieties of costume, language, and 
manners of the European and African 
pilgrims, those of the Asiatic, from all the 
distant Mohammedan countries of the 
Orient that are occident to the Ganges, 
are still more striking. They have a fine 
frenzy of enthusiasm to which even the 
fanatical Moslems of the West are stran- 
gers. What to the latter may be only a 
matter of indifference or of traditional 
belief, would rouse the former to the 
highest pitch of religious fury, sending not 
only the fire to the eye, but the hand to the 
weapon. And as they surpass the pil- 
grims from the West in fanaticism, they 
also excel them in ferocity, poverty, and 
all the variations of the “dirty pictur- 
esque.” 

Part of the pilgrims take passage from 
Suez to Yambu in nondescript vessels, 
which, for the want of existing models, 
may have been fashioned after the ships 
of Tarshish, and in which the discomforts 
of the ordinary pilgrim-ships of the Levant 
are magnified many fold. Without com- 
pass, chart, or sounding-lead, they are 
mere tubs, the passengers in which, unless 
provided by special agreement, must fur- 
nish their own wood and water—and this, 
too, for the navigation of the Red Sea, 
famous for its inhospitable cliffs, treacher- 
ous rocks and currents, and terrific tem- 
pests. The very appearance of such a 
craft in Christian waters would condemn 
her as a pirate; and the idea of the 
crowd of ferocious wretches on board, 
with whom galley-slaves and the bucca- 
neers of the Spanish Main would suffer in 
comparison, being on a pious pilgrimage, 
could only excite tears of laughter. 

But those who make the pilgrimage 
from Suez by land, experience still greater 
discomforts and perils. Nowhiere else on 
earth is nature so “scalped and flayed,” 
and her very anatomy laid open to sight. 
The Hejas of Arabia is a land of rocks, 
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chasms, and plains, sun-scorched and ter- 
tible, where the volcano and earthquake 
once ran riot. Between loftycliffs of basalt 
and scoria is the desert, a very “place of 
death,” where, as the pilgrims say, “ there 
is only He.” The torments of thirst are 
aggravated by the delusions of the mirage. 
The hot simoom parches and shrivels the 
skin, and the mind is terrified by the ap- 

ition of vast pillars of sand that are 
whirled over the desert with irresistible 
rapidity and violence. The heat by day 
is intense, maddening. There are none 
of the pleasures which one associates with 
travel in Moslem lands—the quiet even- 
ing encampment, the dance of the Arab 
villagers or of the Bedouin guards, the 
story-telling, wherein the simple children 
of the desert draw out the long hours of 
the night under those dreamy stars, the 
very camels, crouched behind their mas- 
ters, reaching their long necks over their 
shoulders as if to catch the meaning of 
the bewitching words. 

The caravan usually halts during the 
heat of the day. Ata given signal the 
city of tents disappears, and the pilgrims 
resume the march, which for some unac- 
countable reason is often continued far 
through the night. Terrible by daylight, 
it becomes almost unendurable in the 
darkness, The caravan winds through 
steep and rocky defiles that furnish an 
uncertain hold for the spongy foot of the 
camel, The huge beasts loom up like 
phantoms in the air, As they stumble 
over the rocks, the litters are swayed like 
small boats at sea, and are broken by the 
thorny acacias, against which they are 
dashed. At last the bewildered creatures 
fall upon their knees from sheer exhaus- 
tion, moaning piteously, and the men, ex- 
asperated beyond endurance, fall to curses 
and vituperation, if not to blows upon 
each other. 

But all at once the cliffs resound with 
the matchlocks of the brigands of the des- 
ert. These are the real Ishmaelites, 
whose hands are against every man. Some 
of their tribes number several thousand 
Bedouin warriors, With them to be slain 
in a raid is to be called “feare;" to die in 
one’s bed is to be “callion.” Yet let one 
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of these miscreants be killed in the very 
act of robbery, or murder, by the law of 
“blood-revenge” it may cause the de- 
struction of a whole caravan. And now 
ensues ascene of confusion that beggars 
description. The terrible fatigue is for- 
gotten in the presence of the brigands. 
The camels are urged forward until the 
narrow pass is filled with a struggling 
and almost immovable mass of beasts and 
human beings. The forced march be- 
comes a flight, resembling more than any- 
thing else the routof an army. The pa- 
tient animals fall down and perish, and 
quivering steaks are cut from them by the 
hungry wretches who are hurried along 
on foot. The pilgriras who are killed on 
the spot are fortunate, compared’ with 
those who happen to get left behind, to 
be consumed by the burning thirst of the 
desert, or its still more insatiable wild 
beasts. The very track of such a caravan 
is sown with death. 

Before the caravan reaches Medina it is 
joined by the Damascus pilgrims, and be- 
tween Medina and Mecca by the Bagdad 
caravan. The latter consists of Kurds, of 
fierce mountaineers from Central Asia, 
and the terrible Wohhabis of Northeast- 
ern Arabia, with whom no other Moslem 
pilgrims are to be compared in point of 
bigotry and ferocity. Oné would suppose 
that, like ships on the solitary ocean, two 
caravans would meet on the lonely desert 
with friendly greeting. Buta single look 
suffices fora quarrel. A claim of the least 
precedence would lead to a deadly con- 
flict, for as the pilgrims approach Mecca, 
their piety seems to diminish, and their 
pugnacity in like proportion to increase. 

After many days of weary travel the 
“pilgrim garb” is assumed, not far from 
Mecca, and the peculiar duties and priva- 
tions of pilgrimage begin. The female 
pilgrims, the poorest of whom resemble 
bundles of dirty rags, put on a hideous 
mask of plaited palm-leaves, with two 
“bull’s-eyes” for light. The men have 
their heads shaved, and exchange shoes 
for sandals. Two days thereafter the pil- 
grim must not wear anything with seams, 
must not cover the head, nor stroke the 
beard, nor twirl the mustache—must not 
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scratch himself, except with the open 
palm, so as not to destroy vermin or up- 
root a hair with the nail—must not even 
point out an insect or an animal for de- 
struction, nor injure a tree, nor pluck a 
blade of grass. So intricate, indeed, are the 
obligations of pilgrimage imposed near the 
sanctuary that, as the Moslems say, none 
could be perfect therein but the Prophet 
himself. 

Arrived at the holy city, which every 
pious Moslem enters afoot, the pilgrim 
goes through a series of devotional observ- 
ances of fasts and feasts, of prolonged and 
feverish excitement, that under ordinary 
circumstances would tax the physical en- 
duranee, but which, after the toils and pri- 
vations of the desert, and in the surround- 
ings of Mecca, are terribly enervating. 
The rapacity of the officials of the caravan 
and of the howajis, who are to the pil- 
grims what sutlers are to soldiers, and 
even of the Bedouin tribes, hardly equals 
that of the citizens of Mecca, The latter 
live by “pilgrimage.” Their dwelling at 
the sacred shrine of Islam, instead of im- 
parting additional holiness, seems only to 
sharpen their avarice and extortion, and 
develop the worst passions of human na- 
ture. During the month of pilgrimage, 
Mecca becomes not only a kind of 
“world’s fair” for Moslems, but a sink of 
infamy and prostitution. 

The heresies and schisms, of the Protes- 
tant and Catholic Churches, and even the 
terrible conflicts between the rival sects at 
the holy places in Palestine, are weak 
and tame compared with those of the 
twenty-four Moslem sects, whose fanat- 
ical representatives meet at Mecca, There 
are frequent deadly feuds between the 
inhabitants of different quarters of the 
city, and in order to satisfy the “blood- 
revenge,” the implacable Wohhabis at 
times desecrate the very sanctuaries in 
order to slay their victims, The heretical 
Persians are watched with jealous eyes 
as, before shrines which they feel bound 
to defile, they pray with the lips while 
cursing with the heart; anda hundred 
hands would fly to their daggers to avenge 
insults which they know the schismatics 
would rejoice to give, were it not for the 
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fear of instant death. Drinking the nau- 
seous waters of Zemzem, the “ Hurry” 
from Mount Ararat, the “Storming of 
the Devil,” the impetuous ‘ Circumambu- 
lation of the Kaaba,” repeated seven times, 
kissing the “ black stone,” all these rites 
at Mecca are innocent and harmiess com- 
pared with the “sacrifice of beasts” in 
the Valley of Muna. Toneglect any one 
of the innumerable intricacies of pilgrim- 
age involves the offering of a sheep, and 
a graver offense the sacrifice of an ox ; and 
as the rite may also be a work of super- 
erogation, the pious pilgrim hopes to 
accumulate holiness in proportion to the 
number of his victims. Mecca, like every 
other Moslem city, under ordinary circum- 
stances reeks with filth and corruption, 
and is constantly threatened with pesti- 
lence. Its sanitary condition is rendered 
ten-fold worse by the presence of vast 
multitudes of pilgrims, and of animals 
brought for sacrifice; but the immolation 
of these bleating folds and horned holo- 
causts, make the holy city one vast 
slaughter-house, as revolting as a battle- 
field, whose thousands of dead lie unburied. 
It is considered an act of virtue to dis- 
tribute the bodies of the slaughtered 
victims to the multitude of poorer pil- 
grims who, half naked, starving, and 
miserable beyond conception, hover 
around the place of sacrifice, really like 
carrion birds, to pounce upon the prey. 
What wonder that thousands of them fall 
down and die from exhaustion, when to 
die is to become a martyr, and to depart 
to instant beatitude. Is it strange that 
the specific poison of cholera should be 
generated under such circumstances? Is 
it not singular, on the contrary, that 
Mecca has not again and again been 
depopulated, and whole caravans swept 
away by that terrible.disease ? 

Such are a few of the characteristics of 
pilgrimage, a complete account of which 
may be found in the works of Ali Bey, 
Burckhardt, and Burton, and such the 
useless and pernicious causes that a few 
months ago generated the cholera, as 
formerly they doubtless generated the 
plagues that swept over the earth. 
Though the disasters resulting from them 
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assume enormous proportions, and seem 
to visit the world as dispensations of 
Providence, yet they come from mo 
Malthusian law of population, no decree 
of blind fate; no arrows of an avenging 
deity, and are not beyond the reach of 
human skill and forethought. 

Should almostevery city in the Christian 
world be draped in mourning because a 
horde of filthy Moslems choose to run 
the “ gauntlet of death" to Mecca? Does 
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it not seem proper that, as the English 
have prohibited the burning of widows 
and the slaughters of juggernauts in India, 
the Christian powers. should prohibit 
pilgrimage to Mecca? Better that Buddh, 
and Brahma, and Islam be cast out, and 
their temples and worship annihilated by 
the hand of violente, than that the health 
and life of the civilized world should again 
be so jeopardized, , 
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STORM- 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Wuen Mrs. David Chester turned away 

from Storm-Cliff with Olive at her side, 

-she had but one thought in going. Her 
husband was gone and she must find him. 
In vain were entreaties to “ wait and not 
walk the distance again ;” to breakfast un- 
derneath her husband's roof. 

“The trains would pass, as they used to 
do, at Cliffton, and the return train she 
must meet,” said Mrs, David Chester, not 
heeding how the bright’ morning was 
vanishing into a cloudy, dark day, fore- 
shadowed with storm. . Long before 
Cliffton station came into sight the snow 
began to fall, so that it was no marvel 
that the two figures, covered by the white 
concealment, were not known by the few 
villagers who lingered about the station. 
More weary and worn than she had been 
in all her life before, Mrs. Faye Chester 
saw the granite shaft on Bunker Hill come 
intd view. It seemed a pillar of hope to 
her; and when she found herself in time 
to intercept Isaac, with her baggage, she 
was content to rest. 

In resting, visions of the past came, and 
the words that had been spoken years be- 
fore behind the cairn of stones on Mount 
Mansfield seemed spoken anew in the 
quiet room of the Revere House, where 
she lay with closed eyes and weary brain. 
To Mrs. Dent the heart of Mrs. Chester 
went forth for help, and the resolve to 
seek her on the morrow comforted the 
little Woman into sleep. 

Whatever happened, nothing seemed 
to daunt Isaac. At the time when he 
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thought his voluntary service ended, his 
aid was of the most import. While the 
storm marched across the region, Isaac 
went forth into it, marching just as per- 
sistently up and down and through the 
windings of Boston streets, wherever 
there was the slightest indications of mili- 
tary headquarters, to learn, if possible, 
whether Mr, Chester had joined a Massa- 
chusetts regiment. The tall, intent man 
glancing over the list of officers was re- 
membered by many men that day, and the 
disappointed air with which he turned 
away told that he had searched in vain. 

Mrs. David Chester called at the home 
of Mrs. Dent. As she waited in front of 
the beautiful portal, questioning in her 
own mind how best to bring herself to re- 
membrance, the door opened and she 
learned that Mrs. Dent was not at home. 
She sent in her card to prepare the way 
for a second visit. 

“Mrs. Dent is not expected home until 
the war ends,” was the message. 

“Has she gone to the war?” questioned 
Major Mar’s daughter, the old military 
pulse of her father springing through her 
veins; ‘tell me where she can be found.” 

A wisp of glory floated all that day be- 
fore Major Mar’s daughter. It would be 
so grand, so heroic, to go down ’mid blood 
and battles and great groans of dying men, 
to do deeds of mercy. Yes, it was just 
the place to be found in by her husband. 
It would ‘win back his forgiveness, it 
would make him deem his little wife a 
noble woman, to be discovered in the per- 
formance of deeds, the very imagination 
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of which, made her feel the hero, even in 
the sumptuous apartment where she tried 
her wings. A clue, the nearest that could 
be obtained to Mrs. Dent’s wanderings, 
was laid fast hold of, the residue of funds 
deposited in the bank from which they 
had been drawn, all the dainty, fancy laves 
and silken adornments packed away, and 
then Mrs. David Chester deemed herself 
‘prepared to go down and minister to 
soldiers in distress. The beautiful golden 
curls were drawn plainly back from her 
face; she hesitated to have them cut, 
which was her first intention, and the plain 
garments she ordered for the occasion 
might have served to tell a sister of charity 
that she was dead to the world, but they 
were not at home about the person of 
Mrs, FayeChester, So equipped the trial 
came, But not before Isaac had discov- 


ered that their destination was not far 
from the locality to which Mr, Chester's 
regiment was last heard from. 

Olive held fast to Mrs. Chester and 
would not be parted from Ler, although 
that lady used all her influence to prevent 
the girl from going. She was quite as ob- 


stinate and determined as the more subtle 
Isaac; therefore, as Mrs. Chester had been 
attended across the ocean, so was she at- 
tended into the turmoil of war. 

In the second year of waiting and long- 
ing for the latest intelligence from the 
front, Mrs. Chester sought Mrs. Dent, but 
there were delays many, and official pass- 
ports to be obtained, and the enemy’s 
lines to be. avoided, until the very spirit 
that went forth strong into the affray was 
almost spent before the great army corps 
was reached. 

Mrs. David Chester had learned many 
facts, both in her own experience and re- 
garding the state of the country, when at 
last she reached the military camp, after 
a battle. A temporary hospital, with the 
rudest of wards, had been thrown up, 
and surgical skill was in full exercise, when 
a steward handed to Mrs, Dent a card, on 
which waswritten “ Mrs. David Chester.” 
A curious little etching on one corner de- 
noted Storm-Cliff, but that Mrs. Dent was 
too busy to see, for.she was doing her ut- 
most to rally the forces of life in a wounded 
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youth to that point in which an operation 
might be performed, Withoutan instant’s 
hgsitation, Mrs. Dent said: “Show the 
lady to me.” 

The daughter of a hero—she who had 
come to do service jn just this place—shut 
her eyes as she wound slowly through the 
rows of hospital cots, lest the suffering 
should prove more than she could behold. 

A little low ripple of laughter, such as 
one might hear coming from behind the 
shelter of curtains of damask in a happy 
home, made Mrs. Chester pause. On the 
farther side of the cot close by, knelt Mrs, 
Dent; the laugh had been hers; more 
potent than words, it acted like a charm 
on the rallying strength of her patient, 

Notstopping to turn her attention aside 
for a moment even from his face, Mrs, 
Dent held her unoccupied hand toward 
Mrs. Chester, not recognizing in the half 
glance she could spare, the Miss Mar of 
five years before. 

“T am come down to help you; please 
tell me what to do,” quickly spoke the 
new nurse. 

“Go anywhere, you will find enough 
to do, only don’t give the mén looks of 
pity; they pity themselves too much. 
Cheer them with thoughts of coming re- 
lief. I am glad you are here,” 

Mrs. Faye Chester staid no longer than 
to wonder at Mrs. Dent. Bright plaits 
of hair were wound about her head; the 
dress she wore was of a warm hue, almost 
ruby inits tint, and verily—yes, it was—a 
collar of Venetian lace about her throat. 
If Mrs. Dent could do service in such‘at- 
tire, why not she, who had gotten her- 
self up as austerely as any convent ritual 
could demand. 

Isaac was at last in his true sphere. 
No more efficient nurse could have been 
found in all the land than the strong man 
who gave of his strength to the wearied, 
worn, and suffering. He well-nigh forgot 
his mission in assisting the surgeons to 
perform their duties. 

It was near evening of the day follow- 
ing when Mrs. Dent took the card of 
Mrs. Chester from her pocket and glanced 
it over. As she did so, she remembered 
the letter bearing the same address, whose 
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owner was not within the camp, and she 
went to search for Mrs. Chester. 

Everything seemed to disappoint the 
new nurse. It was not what she ex- 
pected, taking care of maimed and dying 
men. Besides, she had been a day and 
more in camp and her husband had not 
found her, as she hoped he would Her 
hands were busy, it is true, for she would 
not permit them to cease from effort ; but 
she was not too much occupied to forget for 
many minutes at a time, that more than 
three months were passed since she had 
looked upon the face of David Chester. 

Weary eyes turned toward Mrs. Dent, 
as that lady appeared in the ward, and 
even into those dim with the almost come 
darkness of death, there came a brighter 
ray, resting upon her. She was going to 
join Mrs, Chester, when she turned aside 
to speak to a youth whose right arm and 
he had parted forever, only the night be- 
fore. He was so young, and so fair, and the 
very hue of his eyes and hair was so like 
her own soldier boy’s, that the lady could 
not resist a word or two of love to him, 
hoping, as she breathed them, that some 
woman just as loving, might so minister 
to her Albert in like need. The youth 
looked up, and seeing the face of Mrs. 
Dent, asked, “Why are you so kind to 
me? You do not know me.” 

“T do know you through my own 
child, who is exposed to the same dangers 
that surround you; and more than all, are 
you not one of the ‘Little ones’ whom 
Christ left to be cared for?” 

“Ah! Mrs. Dent, that is my great 
trouble. I did hope I was, but now all 
is darkness; it wasso hard to come away 
and leave my arm lying on the table—the 
arm I meant to have done such service 
with in the world.” 

“ My poor friend, do you not know that 
in losing your arm you are called up to 
higher service. I have no doubt but that 
you will war more valiantly without your 
right arm, than youcould have done with 
it.” 

“T wish I could believe it.” Mrs, 
Dent leaned over the fair face of the 
youth and wiped the tears from his eyes. 

“ Will you sing for me?” he whispered. 
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“ What shall I sing?” ; 

“Anything that you will. Sing o 
prayer for me. I cannot pray.” 

One by one the groans of suffering 
dropped into silence, as Mrs. Dent, in a 
voice tremulous with petition, sang: 


“ My wants are as the sands unnumbered, 
With which all oceans’ shores are cumbered ; - 
And yet I ask not gold, nor glory, . 
Nor life prolonged till hairs are hoary. 

The gifts I crave, the wants I cherish, 

Are goods that yer with using perish, 


“T want Thy mercy, O Jehovah! 

All my countless sins to cover ; 

The white wings of the Heavenly Dove, 
To spread their banner o’er me, Lave; 
The Saviour’s boundless, deathless grace, 
All my sins, pains, terrors to efface. 


* * * * * * 


“T want, for from my bosom gushing, 

A thousand wants are upward rushing; 
But one, ’tis large, 'tis all-embracing, * 
The crown, the seal of every blessing ; 

I want when soul and sense dissever, 

To dwell with Thee, my God, forever.” 


As the words ofthe petition thrilled 
through the hospital ward, one soul 
yielded its mortal breath, and the pale, 
mangled form of a man was borne out 
that night to rest until the resurrection. 

Mrs. David Chester found in the words 
Mrs. Dent sang, an expression for the toil 
of her spirit. The long unrest that came 
to her weeks before on the océan, and 
would not leave her soul, had at last cried 
out in mortal tones. When Mrs. Dent 
went forward to the cot where Mrs. Ches- 
ter sat, she could not see her face, it was 
hidden with weeping. 

“Courage! Mrs, Chester,” whispered 
the loving lips of Mrs. Dent, and they 
passed on to drop words of cheer at the 
cot where a face lay, so pallid, that she 
knew the flush of life would revisit it no 
more. 

“There’s some one dead, over there," 
@ voice spoke, quite near. Mrs. Chester 
arose and went tothe place. At the mo-. 
ment Mrs. Dent was folding down the 
dead man’s eyelids. Hearts somewhere 
would sigh for the light of the closed eyes. 
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Mrs. Chester shuddered to think of any 
fingérs pressing down the eyes of her hus- 
band, but it might be even then the death 
shadow was hovering over him. 

“Come away, this is too much for you,” 
and Mrs. Dent drew Mrs. Chester forth 
into the open air. “Iam going for my 
daily walk ; without it, I should soon get 
into hospital, and Iam certain the poor 
fellows would miss me a little. Tell me, 
Mrs. Chester, where have I seen you be- 
fore ?” 

Do you not remembeg meeting Faye 
Mar, nearly six years ago, among the 
mountains of Vermont?” 

“Indeed I do, and it is there also that 
I met the Chesters of Storm-Cliff. I was 
at aloss to remember, this terrible war 
seems to have put so many things out of 
memory. But what has become of Miss 
Mar and her father, to whom she was so 
devoted?” 

“ Her father died soon after*that time, 
an@i am his daughter. I did so hope you 
would remember me.” 

“How could I, with your wealth of 
curls drawn tightly back, as if nature 
never made them on purpose to be beau- 
tiful, and with a gravegray dress, as unlike 
the attire of the young girl I remember in 
Stowe and on the mountain, as a fairy 
and Mother Superior. What induced you 
to prepare yourself in such style?” 

“T thought I must. You know at the 
North the opinion pre¥ails that only per- 
sons who have laid aside such follies as 
curls and laces, and have taken on a few 
wrinkles, are suited to the office of nurse; 
gray hairs are esteemed elegantly appro- 
priate, I thought at first of trying to per- 
suade my yellow locks into white, but 
hadn’t time to wait for the process to come 
on naturally. Mrs. Dent, indeed I am not 
so frivolous as I seem. I have truly lost 
heart for all those small personal adorn- 
ments that pleased my father. Have you 
time to listen to my story? I want your 
counsel, I know so well the pure source 
from whence you draw advice.” 

_ “We will walk to the river. I always 
permit myself a half-hour, and the pickets 
are sufficient guard at this time in the day.” 

An almost mid-summer softness had 
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crept into theafternoon, The south wind 
upbore from over the river, spicy, balsamic 
odors from forests of Southern pines that 
lay miles distant. The sun was drinking 
up red incense from a field to the north 
and westward. The garments of the 
Goddess of Liberty shall evermore be 
redolent of the red perfume that went up 
to Heaven that day. 

The wide, slow river went on its course 
with'that silent, deep current of motion 
which seduces thought to bury itself in 
the same flow, The two ladies came out 
upon its bank at a point where the forag- 
ers for wood had left, either through 
dullness of ax, or forethought: of protec- 
tion of shadow, a clump of trees old and 
gnarled, like the trees of cherry on the 
coast near Storm-Cliff. 

“Now, my dear Mrs, Chester, our 
guard is stationed across the river, I lis- 
ten for the story.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Dent, I am so miserable, so 
unhappy, and this thing that I thought 
would make me feel so good and great, 
only renders me smaller and more wicked 
in my own eyes than ever; and when I 
saw that poor white, pinched face lying 
on the cot in there, and you so gently clos- 
ing the shrunken lids over it, I wanted 
to die too, because there seemed to be no 
more joy of all I used toknow. Pity me, 
Mrs. Dent; I have lost my husband.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Chester, I trust not; have 
you heard from him, certainly?” and, on 
the instant, the letter in the trembling 
characters addressed to David Chester that 
she had been compelled to return, was 
thought of. 

“‘T don’t mean that he is dead—at least, 
I trust not; but I so hoped to find him 
down here. I think I have been very 
wrong, Mrs. Dent, but it was all his moth- 
er that made meso. She did not love me, 
and I never could live with a person, ex- 
cept from liking. It was in this way: 
Mr. Chester wished his mother to reside 
at Storm-Cliff. I cannot tell you what 
Mrs. Chester is like—not like any human 
being, I think—and so I said I would not 
live with her. She came, only to pay a 
visit, I believed, and one day she de- 
stroyed the place where my father lay 
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buried. My husband had given to his 
father a promise to take care of hif mother 
as long as she lived. I could not live with 
her, and I went away.” 

“Went away from your “husband's 
house! Did you not know that there was 
no peace fer a wife except beneath her 
husband’s roof, Mrs. Chester ?” 

“Not then, for I thought I was doing 
him a great kindness; that he would live 
quietly then with his mother; but the 
very first night out on the ocean I knew 
I had done wrong, and some way I have 
never been able to do right since.” 

Mrs. Dent drew from Mrs. Chester every 
particular concerning her trip to England, 
and the very motives that had induced 
her to come to the aid of the suffering. 
The two ladies were resting close beside 
the river-bank, on seats of stone which had 
been placed there long before, when the 
camp-ground had been part of a private 
estate, and the river-brink thickly wooded. 
A fine, swift rushing of the cloven air, a 
sharp report, and a rifle-ball sped into the 
heart of the oak tree, against whose rough 
bark Mrs. Chester’s head had found sup- 
port. In an instant a return ball flashed 
out from a rifle not a hundred feet distant, 
and then Isaac was bending over Mrs. 
Chester. 

From the mingled emotions called up 
by the story she had told, and the sudden 
alarm of the shot, Mrs. Chester went into 
unconsciousness. In thatstate, Isaac, de- 
spite the reiterated assurance of Mrs. 
Dent that Mrs. Chester was unharmed, 
caught the lady up and strode away at a 
pace ordinary mortals could not attempt, 
toward the hospital, and delivered her into 
the hands of the gravest surgeon in the 
camp, before Mrs. Dent could come to the 
rescue. 

Olive rushed in just in time to see the 
flushing color come back into Mrs. Ches- 
ter’s face, and Isaac was only content 
when he saw her walking about un- 
harmed. 

Another mail came into camp that night 
—a mail from the great North, where to 
the poor soldiers all things worth possess- 
ing seemed to lie. Amongst the letters, 
one for David Chester. It bore the post- 
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mark, “ Cliffton, ——.” The letter was 
given to his wife. Mrs. Dent had a cer- 
tain power of her own, a despotism beyond 
that of military code, and a rule, fixed 
and unalterable as formula could make it, 
withered like frost under a vertical sun- 
beam, when she determined to do. Thus 
by tacit consent unclaimed letters, let- 
ters for ill and disabled men, letters for 
lost men, letters for dead men, passed un- 
der her inspection. 

The superscription of the letter for 
David Chester was not in his mother’s 
writing. Trembling, almost as if doing a 
forbidden deed, Mrs, Chester broke the 
seal. Therein she read as follows: 

Srorm-Cuirr, February, 1862. 

My pear Frienp Davin Cnester: For 
a thing of less import I would not disturb 
the tranquillity of your devotion to your 
country. I was called to your mother 
last night, and found her in that peculiar 
mental and physical condition which in- 
variably precedes startling changes. In 
her case it may be one of several things, 
predominant among which I deent it my 
duty to write—death. If such a thing as 
a furlough exists, get one, and come home. 
A stormy nature, such as Mrs. Chester’s, 
sometimes gives way under denials. Her 
present want is for you; her only com- 
fort, in your massive home, the little girl 
from the island. The child seems to rep- 
resent at different moments each one of 
the children I have seen borne out from 
Storm-Cliff in their early glory. If you 
do not come I shall do my utmost to 
make her tranquil. 

It was last night I saw Mrs. Chester. 
It is now daylight; I have not slept, and 
am going up again, 

Your father’s friend, and yours, 

Peter Lion. 
Davin Curster, Esq, 

Mrs. Dent was hurrying by with her 
basket of apples of gold, as she called the 
buff envelopes, bearing them to the lips 
of waiting men, flush with sweetest heart- 
juices from home, when Mrs. Chester 
went along the narrow way, strewn with 
cots, just behind her. 

“Won't you read this?” she asked; “TI 
am the lamest soldier in all the hospital. 
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Tellme whattodo. Itisshort. I’Ifread 
a letter to this hungry man, while you 
look at mine.” 

Mré. Dent read David Chester’s letter. 
“What a grand, shaggy old doctor Dr. 
Lion must be, -I should like to shake his 
paw, metaphorically I mean. You will 
go, of course; a very angel’s opening for 
you,” said Mrs. Dent. 

“Go where ?” 

“Home to Storm-Cliff and your hus- 
band's mother ; amuch better place for you 
than down here. My .poor men want 
happy faces, with home-light shining in 
them; yours makes them dream of, faces 
left behind, full of the sorrow of parting.” 

“But my husband, Mrs. Dent? Is it 
right to go, uncertain of his fate; how 
can I? Besides,” she added, “I should 
die at Storm-Cliff without him.” 

“T should advise your going, even if 
that event seemed probable.” 

“But, Mrs. Dent, you do not know my 
mother-in-law. I can have no influence 
over her.” 

“Have you tried?” 

“No; I do not think I have. 
seemed no hope of success.” 

“My poor friend! You are, indeed, in 
need of help. Tell me what either you 
or any other person, brought up in the 
knowledge of the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, has to do with the 
hope of success. Did we make the world? 
Do we set the bounds round about the 
vineyard, select the vines and bid them 
bud and blossom and bear grapes, sweet 
or sour, as it may please us?” 

“Alas! Mrs. Dent, I know nothing of 
this knowledge of the Gospel of which you 
speak, and out of which you act, I read 
the words; they pass away, and only the 
world, with all its crooked, uncertain ways, 


There 


in which I wander, remains. J am so. 


tired of the world, and, sometimes, much 
as my spirit yearns for my husband, I 
think that even he ‘could not make me 
wholly content again. I want to lie down 
in some lonely place and die, I think, but 
when night comes and I might rest, then 
only happiness seems in action, and I feel 
that work is happiness.” 

As she ceased to speak, the tears rolled 


Storm- Cliff. 
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down the checks so round and fair, that 
Mrs. Bent’s heart ached as-it -had not 
done over dying men. 

She drew her away to a quiet corner 
apart, 

“ My darling friend! Do you not know 
that God is leading you through a great 
wilderness? It seems dense and dark 
and full of weariness just now; but only 
obey and Canaan is close at hand.” 

“Tell me what you mean; I am so 
dull.” 

“You are so worn with the conflict of 
wandering—with the heavy toil of your 
own spirit, that is all, You were not 
happy in your own home, and you went 
out from it. You did not try to meet 
Mrs. Chester with the love of your 
heart.” 

“How could 1? I did not love her; 
I never can,” 

“ Listen to the mandate: ‘Love your 
enemies.’ You are determined that sour 
grapes shall grow where the Lord of the 
vineyard has planted vines of sweetness. 
He who made the law, also made the 
heart of man, and knew that the com- 
mand could be obeyed. You could love 
Mrs. Chester.” 

“Tell me how ?” 

“By comprehending her, by* getting 
into sympathy with her life. I sometimes 
think, that if we knew men and women 
as well as the Deity knows them, it would 
be far easier to obey the law. to ‘love one 
another.’: Go back to Storm-Cliff; spend 
your time in acts of kindness toward Mrs. 
Chester. Try to work, in just that part 
of the vineyard the Master points out, 
without so much as looking up toward 
bud, blossom, or purpling cluster, and 
God in Christ will manifest himself unto 
you.” 

“T will! I will!” surged up to the lips 
of Mrs, David Chester, as she threw her 
arms around the neck of Mrs, Dent. “I 
will go this very night, lest it be too 
late.” 

Isaac and Olive were summoned. After 
the utmost remonstrance from Olive, she 
at last yielded’ to Mrs, Chester and re- 
mained with Mrs, Dent. For many rea- 
sons, Mrs. Chester knew that it was far 
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better that she should return to Storm- 
Cliff alone. 

Isaac, with the material for martyrdom 
alight within him, had already taken the 
fearful duty of secret agent, that thereby 
he might penetrate the enemy’s lines in 
search of Mr, Chester. 

When the lights of the camp-fires:of the 
great army went down behind the horizon 
that. night, and the eyes of Mrs.‘ David 
Chester looked their last upon them; a 
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sweet star shone out upon the future, 
luring her on toward her home. She 
knew that she had set her face stead- 
fastly toward that part of the viheyard 
the Lord had appointed her to work in. 

As Mrs. Dent once went up to the 
mountains for strength, Mrs, Chester had 
gone down into the din and agony of 
war and found that, wherewith she had 
turned homeward—stronger and truer for 
having gone. 


——e¢e—____ 


STREETS. 


Tue physiognomy of streets has become 
no inadequate artistic resource to modern 
descriptive writers. How emphatic is the 
delineation thereof by Dickens, not only 
reproducing the minute local features, but 
the very atmosphere and evanescent as- 
pect; while the vivid personal associa- 
tions of such writers as Charles Lamb, 
Leigh Hunt, and Thomas De Quincey, and 
the psychological insight of Balzac, in- 
vest them with a human significance, the 
vague intimation of which made Dr. 
Johnson's poor bleared eyes moisten in 
the crowded Strand. The indefatigable lo- 
cal research stimulated by the exigencies 
of popular literature, which seeks to 
make the familiar attractive, and the com- 
monplace interesting, has led a score of 
ingenious essayists to chronicle every his- 
torical fact and biographical reminiscence 
connected with the streets of London 
and Paris; so that a thoughtful pedes- 
trian may quicken his observation or 
deepen his reverie at will, as he passes 
the house where Milton lodged, Dryden 
dogmatized, or Goldsmith died ; and looks 
up at the old fagade whose windows once 
gleamed with light from a famous salon, 
or cheered the vigils of Chateaubriand, 
or Moliére. In the retrospect, every Eu- 
ropean capital is photographed in the 
traveler's memory, by its characteristic 
street; the still, moonlit Via Largo of 
Florence, with the traditions of the Med- 
ici Palace, contrasts with the Toledo of 
Naples at noontide, with its peculiar cos- 
tumes and clamor; the broad and bril- 
liant Boulevard, the Rue la Paix, with 


its elegant sweep and memorial column, 
and the book-stall-lined quays of the Latin 
quarter, represent both to the eye and the 
thought, each phase and fancy of Paris 
life; and while the mediseval arcades of 
Bologna hint at its studious isolation ahd 
ecclesiastical gloom, the Gothic gables of 
Nuremburg quaintly proclaim the old 
burgher citizenship. On entering the 
main thoroughfare of Rouen on a market- 
day, what an epitome of Normandy is re- 
vealed in the heavy-panniered donkeys, 
the peasant caps and sabots, and the mas- 
sive, venerably-tinted church architec- 
ture; what graceful dignity in the towers 
and trees of an Oxford avénue, breathing 
of time-hallowed and richly endowed 
haunts of learning; what freshness in 
the elm-shaded streets, and light-colored 
dwellings of a New England village; how 
suggestive the noiseless vista of lofty, de- 
caying palaces in Venice, where the very 
absence of wheeled vehicles and pave- 
ments makes us newly aware of the nat- 
ural language of roof, cornice, portal, and 
casement; as the queer little galleries of 
shops at Chester, hard-by the race-course 
and ancient cathedral, bring home to our 
senses the contrast between feudal times 
and the nineteenth century! Caste, vo- 
cation, national life and race, are stamped 
on the streets of old cities; the aristo- 
cratic and the plebeian mark the social 
diversities afya glance; here Finance has 
her temples, there Fashion her shrines. 
In Italy, the Piazza and the Ghetto re- 
new the memories of primitive munici- 
pal freedom and social intolerance; and 
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the streets dedicated to special trades are 
relics of the old guilds, The division of 
labor in our day, draws lines of demarca- 
tion equally patent ; every metropolis has 
its street promenade @ la mode, its trad- 
ing, sequestered, and economical, its. ob- 
solete. and its frequented streets, dis- 
tinctly characteristic and traditionally 
classified. Their names illustrate bygone 
natural or historical facts; to the habi- 
tué they express a social meaning or an 
industrial function, and to the keen and 
imfginative observer, not only the archi- 
tecture, tints, dimension, and permanent 
phases, but the casual life and fugitive 
impressions thereof, have a dramatic un- 
ity and significance which is as good as 
a play to the humorist, and more eloquent 
than a homily to the philosopher. 

The wonderful conservation of an an- 
cient city beneath the lava of centuries, 
enables us to walk the streets once trav- 
ersed by Roman chariots—narrow, and 
lined with diminutive dwellings, whose 
only ornaments are delicate frescoes and 


gems of sculpture, with forums, gymna- , 


siums, baths, theatres and temples, all 
suggestive of an out-of-door public life, 
wherein developed physical perfection, 
beauty of form, a simply sensual and es- 
thetic, instead of a domestic and com- 
mercial life. If the wheel-tracks and 
human mould of ashes, the wine-stains 
and inscriptions, make us realize that the 
still, deserted scene was once alive with 
fellow-beings, the edifices, in size, ar- 
rangement, and purpose, bring home to 
us, as nothing else can, the life of anti- 
quity—the citizenship, thus isolated, for- 
tified and embellished ; and each street is 
a chart and index of ancient history, as 
the high walls, chimneys, closed portals, 
trades, and costumes, are of modern civ- 
ilization. In the low roofs of the Mes- 
sina palaces, we read the imminent earth- 
quake; in the background: of. those of 
Catania, Etna reminds us of the fiery ori- 
gin of the pavement and harbor, as the 
chestnut and mulberry-cla@ hills, seen 
through street vistas at Lucca, recall the 
industrial frugality of the Tuscans, The 
broad, long thoroughfare, with its four 
rows of trees, at Berlin, and the beauti- 
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ful gate of Brandenburg at the end, make 
“ Under the Lindens ” memorable toevery _ 
traveler; and while.an hour's walk on the 
bastions of Vienna brings into view all 
that is notable and characteristic, what 
fine traits of picturesqueness have sprung 
in Edinburgh, from the juxtaposition of 
the old and new town—the mile of High 
street from the Castle to Holyrood, and 
its compact row of lofty buildings, with 
the superb houses of Waterloo Place, 
their pediments and columns above the 
lower story, and the New Road entrance, 
with its sweep round the southern face 
of Calton Hill, commanding a grand 
view of the ancient and modern city, 
make the streets of Edinburgh a rare ar- 
tistic enjoyment, and copious historical 
study. Whether streets are rectangular 
and level, or tortuous and hilly, is not a 
mere question of taste; the difference is 
felt, and the influence realized, by all who 
compare Boston and Philadelphia, and 
may have more to do than utilitarians 
imagine, with the complacent monotony 
of the one and the intellectual activity of 
the other. We think of the streets of 
Cairo with bazaars, camels, and donkeys; 
of those of Constantinople with dogs, 
veiled women, and m@sques; of those of 
Cologne with smells; of those of Damas- 
cus with palms, gardens, and baths; and 
of cosmopolitan demolition, transition, 
and gregariousness with Broadway. 

The Quarto Cantoni at Palermo, where 
the two principal streets intersect, is the 
best observatory whence to behold the 
tangible evidences of Sicilian complex 
civilization: the iron-wrought balconies 
and convent grates, the Madonna shrine 
and its adjacent opera bills, the cooking, 
eating, gambling and hair-dressing car- 
ried on in the open air—idle noblemen at 
the doors of cafés, handsome and astute 
young abbés and dirty monks—the 
clothes hung out to dry in the midst of 
the fashionable quarter—the scribe at the 
corner, the tawdry virgins, the medieval 
tower, the Saracenic dome, the Greek 
physiognomies, the itinerant musician, the 
cheap fruit-venders, the Spanish kneeling 
figures in black mantillas and swarthy 
fishermen, listening to an improvisatore— 
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each and all testify in that old heart of the 
capital, to its mixed races, its luxurious 
climate, its savagery, geniality, passion, 
palaver, superstitions, and vivacious im- 
provident populace ; as the clubs, cabs and 
cobs of a London street indicate English 
egotistical comfort—the grass-grown ways 
and castellated boundaries of provincial 
towns in southern Europe, their feudal 
origin and long decadence; the floral 
tributes of the peasant girls with silver- 
knobs and finely-woven straw hats, and 
the sable-clad misericordia in the streets of 
the Tuscan metropolis, proclaim its more 
benign culture. And however our ideal of 
Rome may be darkened at the first casual 
experience of her by-ways reeking with 
mendacity and filth, a walk through her 
streets, on a calm brilliant night, revives, 
with pure and memorable emphasis, all 
we have dreamed of her grandeur and 
grace. Such a promenade as Hawthorne 
describes, brings into view only the ven- 
erable and beautiful features; column, 
terrace, arch, fountain, court-yard, roof, 
and portico stand forth in clear and noble 
proportions or shadowy outline — the 
weedy garlands of ruins, and the cypress 
obelisks of convent gardens defined in ex- 
quisite relief against the lucent atmos- 
phere, all forming, in the stillness, a com- 
plete realization of the material relics and 
riches of the “city of the soul;” and 
thenceforth ‘‘a street in Rome” lived in 
memory as a scene of harmonious en- 
chantment. 

To an observer thoroughly versed in 
the history of the Past and keenly, alive to 
the tendencies of the Present, the streets 
of capital cities may prove the best chart 
of antient and modern civilization. Not 
only can he trace, with Ruskin, the origin 
of the Gothic architecture, with its latent 
social and esthetic meaning, to the “hur- 
gher’s street” in an old German city, and 
find in the street of Tombs whereby he 
enters Pompeii or Syracuse, the indices of 
classic life-philosophy ; but the wretched 
lanes of St. Giles, the exclusive portals 
of Belgravia, the solid monotony of 
Lombard street, and the faded dignity 
of the faubourg St. Germain, are each all 
typical to him of the traditional aspira- 
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tiohs, the terrible diversities, the material 
resources, and the obsolete privileges of 
nations and ranks; and while the adorn- 
ment of public thoroughfares is the readi- 
est expedient of despotic tact, the increase 
of those which indicate the prevalence of 
a medium condition, both as regards 
wealth and fashion; the growing uni- 
formity, and the encroachment of material 
comfort, in plan and aspect, over pic- 
turesqueness and invidious distinction, are 
among the most obvious evidences of the 
material standard and social equality, 
toward which modern civilization inevit- 
ably and instinctively tends; and, not- 
withstanding the absence of ancient. edi- 
fices in America, the streets of her large 
cities are singularly illustrative of these 
characteristics of the age. 

“ Let not the lying poets be believed,” * 
says Lamb, “who entice men from the 
cheerful streets.” lia’s preference of 
town over country was quaintly. sugges- 
tive of the old feudal attachment to and 
pride in cities—those abodes, at once de- 
fensive and distinctive with civic privileges 
and fame; he gossips of the “ sweet se- 
curity of streets ;” and what vistas of life’s 
drama and locally characteristic colloquies 
do Shakespeare’s street-scenes reveal— 
factious Rome, courtly Windsor, gallant 
Verona, and Elizabethan London, “ The 
streets of the latter city,” says Hazlitt, “are 
Lamb’s fairy-land, teeming with wonder 
and interest to his retrospective glance as 
they did in childhood;” and another of 
his friends tells us that he loved to fre- 
quent those streets where the old book- 
shops were—Wardour street, Princes’s 
street, and Seven Dials; “he loved, also, 
Gray’s Inn, where he met Dodd just be- 
fore his death, and the Temple by con- 
trast with Fleet street, and from early 
associations,” 

The personal associations of streets as 
the. abode of endeared and renowned 
characters, is realized when we ponder 
such books as Cunningham and Hunt 
loved to write, indicating the homes and 
haunts of genius. Who. does. not, linger 
in Ramsay Lane, at Edinburgh, and think 
of the Gentle Shepherd? or in James’ 
Court, where once dwelt Hume and Bos- 
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well? or gaze with more than curiosity 
. upon the house of John Knox, and that 
near by where Oromwell sojourned ? 
What a procession has moved to and fro 
over those ancient flagstones in the Athens 
of the North! Burns and Scott, Bruce 
and Wallace, Mary Stuart, Monk, Jeffrey, 
and Wilson! In one of the streets of Ed- 
inburgh, for years, Sir William Hamilton's 
library lamp might have been seen burn- 
ing nightly, and in the little office-window 
in a retired street of Newport, R. I., late 
and lonely wayfarers saw the gleam of 
Channing’s youthful vigil, whence so 
clearer rose, in after years, the purest 
championship of Freedom. 

The effect of locality upon character is 
but partially understood, yet the biogra- 
phy of poets and metropolitan wits is cu- 
* piously suggestive thereof. Ruskin has 
drawn an eloquent contrast and parallel 
between the environment of Titian and 
Durer as influencing their art-education; 
as the brightness, the watery ways, the 
graceful architecture and glowing tints of 
Venice differ from the solemn, homely, 
Gothic sobriety and faith of Nuremburg, 
so do the emanations of these two souls 
in art. How diverse the scenic impres- 
sion of a cathedral and manufacturing 
town in England ; of the Lung Arno and 
the Thames border ; of umbrageous Cam- 
bridge and smoky Sheffield, ofrectangular, 
level Philadelphia, and hilly crooked Bos- 
ton; of a Paris boulevard and a Holland 
quay; and what an unconscious, yet none 
the less real agency, must the daily and 
nightly spectacle and life of each have 
upon the fancy, feeling, and thought of 
those respectively habituated thereto! 

Sometimes the excavations incident to 
modern improvements in the cities of the 
Old World, reveal the relics of an ancient 
thoroughfare, and thus the far distant past 
and teeming present are brought into 
startling, juxtaposition. Perhaps no one 


fact thus suggested, is more noteworthy 
than the identity of human nature limited 
by the resources and economies of widely 
separated generations ; trade, amusement, 
toil, and triumph were then, as now, the 
normal needs of man and prevalent exi- 
gencies of life, sublimated by faith or de- 
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graded by passion and ignorance; we 
forget this as we think of the heroes of 
antiquity ; we know and feel it as we ex- 
amine an ancient street and its trophies, 
Take this mention of a late exploration 
near Basingstoke, the site of the Roman 
capitol of Southern Britain: “ Remains 
of the amphithéatre have been found, and 
an admission-pass in Kone, like the passes 
of the present day, dug out. Coins con- 
nected with the periods anterior to the 
birth of our Saviour have also been dis- 
covered, A brick has turned up, on which 
some Roman lover has cut words relating 
to ‘my lass,’ or ‘my girl.’” 

Street names are full of historical and 
social significance; mutable in European 
cities according to the dominant party, 
the latest victory, the reigning monarch 
or local genius; versatile in America as 
the elements of her civilization. Paris 
vicissitudes are recorded in her street 
nomenclature ; London life typified in the 
names of her thoroughfares. Perhaps 
there is no city in the United States 
where so many foreign and native asso- 
ciations incongruously blend in the names 
of streets as at New Orleans, where four 
dominations have succeeded each other, 
not including the Confederate. A late 
writer for one of the journals of that 
city has thus explained the phenome- 
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fi History, geography, the arts ‘ind sci- 
ences, mythology, antiquity, the dark 
ages and bright ages have been exhausted 
in the city nomenclature. Felicity Road, 
for instance, runs counter to Apollo and 
Dryades, and Violet and Lemon intersect 
Minerva and Juno. When you escape 
from the classical portion of the city you 
find yourself among a whole calendar of 
saints, as St. Patrick, St. David, St. An- 
drew, and others; or some of the world's 
great men are brought fresh to your re- 
membrance by such names as Lopez, An- 
thony, Pythagoras, Socrates, Xenophon. 
Next to Solomon street is Napoleon street, 
and next to them both is Alexander and 
Murat. It is to be expected that one should 
meet some traces of the Spanish domina- 
tion in such names as O’Reily, Casacalvo, 
Gonzaga, Morales or Galves, or of the 
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Bourbon dynasty, as is the case with most 
of the names in the second district. 

“ The nomenclature of the third district 
is in part explained to have been the 
fancy of a prominent citizen whose name 
we did not learn, who naturally loved In- 
dustry, Abundance, Humanity, Piety, and 
Virtue, and who at the same time, seemed 
to have remarked Desire, Love, and Pleas- 
ure, as cross qualities. It was at atime 
when«he world lived a fast, gay life, and 
bagatelle, craps, and other games were 
played; when it was the fashion to talk 
of Congress, Independence, Washington, 
Franklin and Monroe. But how the names 
of the latter statesmen came to be near 


the streets which were called after Pau- 
line, Elmira, Louisa, and Celestine, or who 
originally bore these last names, we are 
at present unable to state. 

“ An ordinance was once passed which 
limited the streets to one name, or at 
least to two—one above and one below 
Canal street. The former appellations 
were allowed to remain undisturbed; and 
the new ones have never been affixed to 
the street corners; the names they go by 
have been but little affected in the con- 
versation of the public, and Rampart 
street, for instance, is known under the 
four other names of Love, Greatmen, 
Circus, and Hercules.” 





HOW-TO USE A DICTIONARY. 


Everysopy has heard of Mrs, Glasse’s 
classic receipt for cooking a hare: “ First 
catch your hare.” Mrs. Glasse was cer- 
tainly a most remarkable personage. Like 
Benjamin Franklin and my Lord Bacon, 
and quite unlike those wiseacres who teach 
that man is nothing more than a curtailed, 
and otherwise developed and improved 
monkey, she was disposed to establish her 
facts before she spent much time in phi- 
losophizing about them. I am not sure 
that, in discussing the right use of the 
dictionary, one could do better than re- 
commend her method ; for ofttimes good 
borrowed wisdom is of as much worth as 
the homeliest mother-wit. 

The first thing, then, to be done is to 
buy your dictionary. Gentle reader! a 
word in your ear. (fet the latest—get the 
best—get Webster / 

Taking it for granted that advice so 
original and persuasive will at once be 
adopted, on its own merits and without 
argument, I proceed to indicate the proper 
place for keeping the book when bought. 

Certainly not on the kitchen mantel, 
nor on the pantry shelf. At best it would 

“ Waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Bridget would grudge it room; besides, 
at the present price of paper, yellow pine 
is undoubtedly cheaper for kindling fires. 

Nor would I choose the parlor. Put 
your Harper and Eclectic, there, if you will; 
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cover your table and your what-not with 
your choicest histories, your favorite books 
of travel; by all means gather there what- 
ever is pleasing to the eye and ministers 
to a cultivated taste—souvenirs in turkey 
morocco, portfolios of engravings, choice 
illustrated editions of standard works of 
art; slip in Mr. Tupper with the rest, if 
the “Proverbial Philosophy” is helpful 
to your digestion or contributes to your 
peace of mind—I will not object; the 
world is large, and small-beer seems to 
agree with some constitutions; but, if 
your parlor be what most parlors are—a 
mere show-room —I beg of you, don’t 
beautify it with the dictionary. 

Why, just think of it! The great “Un- 
abridged” weighs almost ten pounds! 
Daniel Lambert was not reported to be 
an Apollo, nor are the best oil-paintings 
usually sold by the square acres I have 
a shrewd suspicion that if the Kohinoor 
were as big as Saddleback Mountain, it 
would be reckoned nothing more than a 
first-class marble quarry ; and that if eme- 
ralds came in six-inch cubes, and were as 
plenty in the rural districts as blackberries 
in August, presto! they would be con- 
verted into city paving-stones. Conceive, 
if you can, of a moss-rose bud rounded 
out to the full-orbed splendor of a drum- 
head cabbage, and then imagine a roman- 
tic young gentleman presenting it to his 
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lady-love! The dictionary is, doubtless, 
well got up; its three thousand or more 
pictorial embellighments are all very well 
-—quite admirable, indeed, in their way; 
but do these drawings of birds and fishes, 
of gudgeons and griffins, stir our imagina- 
tions orenerve us to noble deeds? Can 
they, as a parlor ornament, compare fa- 
vorably with Turner’s “Shipwreck,” or 
Church’s “ Heart of the Andes?” . 

Passing on, then, in our quest, (like 
Japhet in search of a father) let us see if 
the study will answer our purpose any bet- 
ter than the kitchen or the parlor. Pray, 
my good friend, where is your study? On 
the second floor, as far as possible from 
the sitting-room, and the kitchen, and the 
noise? And are you, every hour in the 
day, in an agony of fear lest that familiar 
muslin or silk—which after all your grum- 
bling you know makes sweeter music than 
Parepa or the Quintette Club—be heard 
rustling near your comfortable arm- 
chair; or lest one of those laughing chil- 
dren, just escaped from work or school, 
make a foray into your sanctum, and break 
the thread of your meditations? If so, 
we shall have to look further. For you 
must know, O Paterfamilias! that the dic- 
tionary is a family book.. It is not fair that 
your respected wife and hopeful olive- 
‘branches be shut out from the proper 
means of acquiring a correct knowledge 
of the English language. If you must 
have your Webster in the study, they are 
entitled to their copy on the first floor. 
You are, doubtless, a very learned man, 
and your name posterity will not willing- 
ly let die, but you should not seek to mo- 
nopolize in your own person all the culture 
of the house. 

The place then for the family diction- 
ary, is the living-room; the place which 
echoes through the day with the patter 
of little feet; the cheerful apartment in 
which the entire home-circle gathers after 
night-fall; the sanctuary haunted by the 
household gods. . There, not safely locked 
up in the family book-case, but snugly 
perched on some convenient bracket, or 
cosily lying on the centre-table by the 
side of your Zribune or Times, your Hours 
at Home, your Shakespeare, and your fam- 
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ily Bible, let your Webster rest, a familiar 
object, a home pet. 

An English writer says, “The worst 
use you can put a man to is to hang him.” 
That depends on circumstances. If it 
were allowable to translate the familiar 
line of Horace, 

“ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori,” 

so as to read, When rascals die, they serve 
their country best, it would not be very 
wide from the mark. If, for e#ample, 
General Washington had succeeded in 
catching Benedict Arnold after his trea- 
son, and had hung him on a gallows fifty 
cubits high, I for one would not hesitate 
to pronounce it dulce et decorwm. I have 
somewhere read that that sturdy English 
moralist, Samuel Johnson, once expostu- 
lated with a neighbor for prosecuting a 
disreputable business, and when the old 
sinner put in the plea, “ You know a man 
must live,” the indignant Doctor retorted, 
“Sir, I don’t see the necessity of that.” 
He was of the opinion, that when a man 
could no longer live uprightly, it was time 
for him to die. And there are not a few 
in our day, who have a deep, ineradicable, 
religious conviction, that the man who 
more than any one else is responsible for 
the war of the late rebellion, with its at- 
tendant atrocities, has quite outlived his 
usefulness; and that, if “the sour ap- 
ple-tree,” so celebrated in song, had borne 
its appropriate fruit’ two years ago—six 
years ago—the country would have been 
the better for it. 

But though there is room for an honest 
difference of opinion with regard to the 
practicability of utilizing so bad an egg 
as Jefferson Davis, there is, I think, no 
gainsaying the position that the worst pos- 
sible use you can put a dictionary to, is 
to disuse it. To be sure, it will in time 
wear out; but if you will you can delay 
the catastrophe. Put a good covér on it, 
of manilla, or cloth, or leather, and then 
calmly resign it to the fortunes of war. 
The more it is thumbed, and conned, and 
pulled about, and turned over, the better. 
What if it does not look nice! Who wants 
it to look nice? It was made to be used. 
Do you expect your pudding-dish to look 
as neat and inviting when you rise from 
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table as when you begin your dinner? 
And do you want your dictionary to look 
as fresh and trim, when you and your fam- 
ily—in Jeremiah Evarts’ phrase—“ have 
read all the sense out of it,” as when it 
came from the store? Don’t you rather 
like it; doesn’t it seem fit and beautiful— 
dulce et decorwm—when our Grants; our 
Shermans, and our Farraguts, come out 
of the storms of civil conflict looking 
somewhat grim, and scarred, and batter- 
ed, and careworn? 

An excellent rule for our guidance in 
the use of a dictionary 1s, to master thor- 
oughly its principles and method. The 
English language, to the eye of a foreigner, 
bristles all over with anomalies, and yet 
it has its laws, and in its wildest vagaries 
is guided by a certain orderly instinct. 
It has a method in its madness. The laws 
of the language are presented in Webster 
in the fore-part of the volume, in care- 
fully elaborated articles, which richly de- 
serve the most earnest study. Indeed we 
cannot attain to a knowledge of the philo- 
sophical structure of the language, with- 
out mastering the principles embodied in 
these preliminary papers. It is impossi- 
ble for ordinary minds to memorize the 
orthography, pronunciation, and accent of 
100,000 individual words, but it is quite 
practicable to arrange these words in 
classes, and to become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with what may be called their 
several family features. Besides, the di- 
rections in the body of the book will be 
misunderstood, if the fuller instructions 
of the preface are overlooked. For ex- 
ample, a liberally-educated person may 
refer to the dictionary for the proper mode 
of pronouncing such monosyllables as bone, 
stone, road, throat ; and when he sees that 
the letter o in these words has its long 
sound, he may confidently conclude that 
he pronounces it correctly, while the prob- 
abilities are that he mispronounces it, giv- 
ing it asound approaching short u ; a mis- 
take against which he would be effectually 
guarded by a careful study of the article 
headed, “ Principles of Pronunciation.” 
It is very doubtful if one person ina hun- 
dred of our educated classes is thoroughly 
familiar with the rules which govern the 
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vocalization of the letter «, and can tell 
when to give the letter its long sound, and 
when the sound of 00, Indeed I question 
whether nine out of ten of those who are 
in the habit of consulting their dictionary, 
on looking for instance at the word suit, 
in which the,w is long, would not main- 
tain that they were going according to 
the book in giving that letter the sound 
of win rude. Not many months ago I 
heard a literary gentleman gravely main- 
tain that the letter u, in the word annual, 
had the sound of 00, He saw, I presume, 
that in the body of the dictionary the 
word was given in its place without any 
diacritical mark over the u, and thence 
drew his inference. If he had looked fur- 
ther, and in the right place, he would have 
learned better. 

It is important, again, to have faith in 
the dictionary. An enthusiastic, up-river 
Doctor, is quoted by the publishers of our 
dictionary as pronouncing their book 
“perfect.” Nonsense: unless indeed the 
indorser means to have the word taken 
in its popular, exoteric sense. The mark 
certainly is not yet attained. Does any 
incredulous reader question the truth of 
this position? If he will look on the 
back of his Webster, he will see there 
the word, unabridged. Let him now open 
the volume, and find the word in its place 
in the vocabulary, if he can. Does the 
good Doctor give it up?* He is familiar 
with the proverb, “To err is human.” 
Will he insist that this broad generaliza- 


* By referring to Un, the editors, it will 
be seen, assign the reason for the omission 
of the word from the vocabulary. The class 
of words to which it belongs is unlimited in 
extent, gnd such compounds may be formed 
by any writer at will from almost all the ad- 
jectives or participles in the language. Hence 
no attempt was made to define them all in 
this dictionary, and many were omitted from 
its vocabulary which are negations of the 
simple word, and are readily explained by 
prefixing a not to the latter. Weapprove of 
their course in this particular. We see in 
this apparent imperfection only an additional 
argument for such a study of the dictionary 
as our correspondent urges.—Ep. Hours at 
HOME. 
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tion applies only’ to “the great un- 
washed;” that dictionary-makers are 
exempt from the frailties of their kind ? 
Or, to save the honor of his favorites in- 
tact, will he kill with kindness, by thrust- 
ing them out of the pale of humanity ? 
Would they consent to be thus despoiled 
of their birthright? Impelled by the 
instinct of self-preservation, might they 
not choose to put in Shylock’s plea ?— 
“Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affec- 
tions; passions ? fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject to 
the same diseases, healed by the same 
means, warmed and cooled by the same 
winter and summer, as a Christian is?” 

For my part, till I have good evidence 
to the contrary, I shall stoutly maintain 
that Prof. Porter is destitute of wings, 
and once played marbles and jack-straws 
with the Farmington boys; and that Dr. 
Mahn also sprung from the soil, and daily 
takes his lager, his sour-krout, and his 
pipe, according to immemorial Teutonic 
tradition. Indeed my faith would not be 
greatly staggered, if the fact were pro- 
perly vouched for—say in a MS. of 
Oliver Wolcott, or an article in Howrs at 
Home from the pen of Prof. Fowler— 
that the veritable Noah himself, the Ju- 
piter tonans of the work, the original Dr. 
Jacobs of the concern, had more than 
once, after the mighty labors of the day 
were over, been heard to repeat to him- 
self the well-known words which Ter- 
ence puts in the mouth of Chremes: 
“Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum 
1 puto.” 

Webster's Unabridged perfect! Why, 
the Bible itself is in some sense an im- 
perfect book ; for fallible nien tramslated 
it, and rival Bibles ocieties havetinkered 
it, and the sinful sons of Adam have set 
it up for the press and corrected the 
proofs. It would be nothing short of a 
miracle if the dictionary were perfect, 
and a perpetual miracle would be re- 
quired to secure it against falling from 
grace. Further researches in the domain 
of our mother tongue will doubtless yield 
rich fruit. Hon. George P. Marsh, our 
accomplished minister to Italy, has been 
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employed for several years, in concert 
with a large number of experts, in, this 
country and jin Europe, in collecting ma- 
terials for a new dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language, which it is hoped will be a 
marked improvement on the last edition 
of Webster. But the child of to-day 
may be a full-grown man before that 
work is achieved. Webster is the’ best 
authority we have at present, and is good 
enough for present purposes. There is 
no occasion for an appeal to a higher 
court. Indeed there is none higher as 
yet, though there may be in the coming 
future. Webster's Unabridged is emi- 
nently trustworthy. It embodies the 
collected wisdom of the age on the sub- 
jects of which it tréats. It should be 
deferred to on all occasions of doubt, and 
on ordinary questions its decisions should 
be allowed their full weight as the end 
of controversy. 

May I not add, that the dictionary 
should be our daily companion. The 
speech of the multitude is so often in 
violation of established law, that we are 
inveigled into scores of blunders of which 
we are utterly unconscious. It is dan- 
gerous for educated persons, even, to 
challenge the pronunciation or spelling 
of others, without a habitual familiarity 
with the dictionary. A few years ago a 
lady was introduced to a clergyman in 
New England, and at once volunteered a 
criticism of his pronunciation of the last 
word in the name of Mary Magdalene as 
incorrect, because given in four syllables; 
and when he quietly replied that that 
happened to be the correct pronunciation, 
her confusion and shame were pitiable. 
Col. Crockett’s rule was a safe one. “Be 
sure you are right, and then go ahead.” 
No one ought to write—for the press, at 
any rate—without a dictionary at his 
elbow. Indeed much talking is risky, 
unless the habit of verification “by the 
book” be kept up. 

The dictionary should be used criti- 
cally. Faith and reason need not con- 
flict. The sun has spots on his broad 
disk, and Homer sometimes nods, The 
dictionary is a marvel of riches, but it 
doubtless has itsshortcomings. At times 
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you may demur at some spelling, or ac- 
cent, or definition; and you have a right 
to do so for good cause. A dictionary is 
by no means intended to discourage inde- 
pendent thinking. The human mind is 
something more and better than a passive 
receptacle for ideas cut and dried, and 
results elsewhere wrought out. Every 
true student asks questions, weighs, ap- 
plies tests. He makes the best use of 
his dictionary who brings to its study 
the most original thought. : 

After all, may it not be the most prof- 
itable way of using the dictionary to 
study it in course? Many of my readers 
have laughed at the Scotchman who, 
when asked how he liked the dictionary 
which he had just been reading, gravely 
replied, “It is very interesting, but rather 
disconnected.” Was it not Artemus 
Ward, who, after one of his long-faced 
drolleries, used to add the epexegetical 
remark, “ This is a goak.” I have always 
believed that the Scotchman aforesaid 
saw the point of the question; and I am 
pretty sure the querist also saw the hu- 
mor of the answer. 

It must be confessed that the 150,000 
paragraphs, more or less, in Webster's 
Unabridged, are not as remarkable for 
logical sequence as the component parts 
of a demonstration in Euclid: but what 
then? Whatconnection is there between 
the pork and the beans which are the 
staple of the farmer’s dinner? And if 
the good-man eat the pork, is it a non 
sequitur if he eat the beans also? What 
connection is there between the Rip Van 
Winkle and Sleepy Hollow of the Sketch 
Book? Did Irving therefore make a 
mistake in publishing both these tales in 
the same volume? And what if there 
are transitions in the dictionary? . Does 
this fact destroy the interest of the work? 
Is it so, that we can see only a single 
object in the course of a lifetime? Sure- 
ly, the mind of man was not made to be 
tied to a hitching-post. It is fitted to 
soar, to career, to expatiate. The love 
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of change rules elsewhere than in Wall 
street, and in more senses than one. 

The idea of reading the dictionary in 
course, I admit seems at first blush suffi- 
ciently ludicrous ; but before you.dismiss 
it as preposterous, suppose you submit it 
to the test of experiment. In one of his 
lectures on the English language, Mr. 
Marsh says: “ Few scholars used as many 
as ten thousand English words ; ordinary 
people not more than three thousand. In 
all Shakespeare there were not,more than 
fifteen thousand words; in all Milton eight 
thousand.” From this, it is evident that 
if one were to read the dictionary con- 
secutively, as he reads other books, he 
would take the very surest and readiest 
means of enlarging his vecabulary. Be- 
sides, he would, by this means, detect 
mistakes in his own spelling and pronun- 
ciation which he never suspected, and at 
the same time would gain a deeper in- 
sight into the structure, the laws, and con- 
tents of the language. That many of our 
ripest scholars study the dictionary in this 
way, is not at all improbable; that some 
do, is certain. I do not say that any 
man could reasonably be expected to sit 
down to the reading of Webster, as a job 
to be dispatched in one month, or in 
twelve; but now and then a leisure hour 
might be given to the work, as a sort of 
mental alterative, a relaxation of the mind 
from other and more pressing studies; and 
so in process of time the result would be 
achieved. If a miner in Australia reads 
with moist eyes a stray newspaper from 
his old home in Massachusetts or New 
York, advertisements and all, it must be 
a practicable thing for a man of sense and 
cultivation to worry through a dictionary. 
It will be found on trial that the interest 
deepens; that after a little one is borne 
along on a current of great depth and 
swiftness, and that what at first was pos- 
sibly a wearisome penance, soon proved 
to be the most delightful and most re- 
munerative of employments, 
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SLEEP AND DEATH. 


Tae most common things are most won- 
derful. .The Saviour of: men, in all his 
mission of mercy, wrought no miracle 
stranger than his own existence. The 
ever-thinking, ever-restless brain; the 
toiling heart, the ceaseless breath, the 
strangely poetic life and death of a single 
atom of our blood, are all miracles. The 
marvelous adaptation to purpose and cir- 
cumstance of our mechanism; the cun- 
ning hand that works; the staunch and 
sturdy limbs that do our various errands; 
the perceptive eye, the receptive ear, may 
all beget a wonder that is worship. 

But eye hath not seen perfection; the 
strong muscle wearies, the brain forgets to 
think, the hand to grasp, the ear to see. 
Day by day our imperfections are manifest, 
for we cannot work always ; we must rest 
from our labors, and seek in sleep a process 
of repair. , 

And what more strange in this bewil- 
dering life of ours than the phenomena of 
sleep; what more strange, unless it be 
death itself ! 

If work and attivity are the main pur- 
poses of life, there is a strange incongruity 
in the fact that one-third of our existence 
is passed inwsleep: The little child, just 
entered on its journey, wakes but to eat, 
and eats but to sleep again. What hap- 
pens in its brain in those first months o* 
life:is past our comprehension. Ithas no 
language to reveal its thoughts, if they 
exist, save the cry of discomfort or pain, 
by which the careful mother learns its 
wants; it has mo memory in adult life 
which reaches tothat early period. For 
aught that we know, it is a mere vegeta- 
tive life, in which @ soul may, or may not, 
have dwelling. Bat, by-and-by, the feeble 
workings of this animate machine assume 
a degree of certainty. It has its waking 
hours. Itseyes open tothe world around, 
and commence the process of rousing the 
brain to thought. It learns familiar faces, 
it manifests curiosity. When three or 
four years have passed, its active limbs 
endure fatigue for hours, and sleep—no 
longer the main condition of life, becomes 


merely an incident. As childhood deepens 
to youth and manhood, the powers of en- 
durance strengthen. It gains control over 
drowsiness, and maintains, perhaps for 
days,under strong stimulus,an active brain. 
And it is remarkable that as age progresses 
the wantof sleep decreases, and the feeble 
old man, whose failing powers scarce keep 
the wheels of life in motion, spends the 
long hours of night, not in heavy sleep, as 
in his strong manhood, but in vague re- 
veries and memories of the past. 

And what is sleep? Here is a strong 
man, and all human passions live within 
him. As he rose from his couch in the 
morning, his clear brain conned the duties 
of the day. He went his round of busi- 
ness. He toiled in muscular exertion, or 
he wrought, with vigorous mind, plans for 
other days. He has laughed with his 
friends; contended with his enemies; ful- 
filled with cheerful heart the labors of 
his station; or chafed at embarrassments 
which surround him. He has eaten and 
drunk, loved and hated, walked and 
breathed, seen and héard. 

Night has come, and as the customary 
houg approaches he casts off his garments 
as if they were the types of business ac- 
tivity ; seeking the darkness, he assumes 
the recumbent posture, and, for hours, life 
is a blank. In regular progression, his 
eyes cease to recognize visual impressions, 
the objects around him, the pale moon, 
perhaps shining through the casement, are 
unseen by him; and as if to hide their use- 
less impotence, the friendly lids drop down 
upon them. Next passes away the.sense 
of smell; the odors of flowers may main- 
tain a lingering consciousness of their 
presence, but this, too, fades; and then the 
voices about him become indistinct. The 
murmur of voices in an adjoining room, 
or the roll of carriages in the street, min- 
gle in one confused monotony, of which 
the mind takes cognizance, but does not 
analyze; and now hearing isgone. Last 
of all to leave him is the sense of touch. 
An uneasy position urges him to turn; an 
unplegsant friction of his clothing pro- 
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motes another action; but gradually these 
lose their influence, and in statue-like 
repose the body rests in quiet. 

But this is not sleep; it is only slumber, 
A bright light awakes the eye, a sudden 
noise arouses the ear, the smell of fire 
starts him forth in terror, or a hand laid 
upon his brow recalls his sinking senses. 
He has still a semi-consciousness. Of all 
his sensations, the prominent feeling is 
ease and ‘comfort; a pleasant delirium in- 
vades his mind, the breath is drawn slow- 
ly, the heart lessens its rapidity of stroke, 
the limbs lie loose and unconstrained, 
until, finally, all action, save those inde- 
pendent of the will, are suspended, a deep 
oblivion comes on ; and now he has passed 
beyond the reveries and dreams of slum- 
ber, into the profound mystery of sleep. 
Had we never seen others sleep, we should 
never be aware that we slept ourselves. 

For hours this condition continues, or 
if interrupted, the senses resume their 
powers in an order inverse to that in 
which they yielded. First we are con- 
scious of touch, then of hearing, then of 
smell, lastly of sight. As we arouse, we 
find our organs unusually acute. The 
sharp ring of the bell strikes painfully 
upon the ear, and the eye is dazzled by 
the light, as if old impressions had been 
wiped out, leaving a clean tablet for new 
records, Or, supposing that no interrup- 
tion takes place, we remain unconscious 
fora succession of hours. Active life has 
ceased; passive vitality still continues its 
elaborations, The food of the day is 
assimilated; the phosphorus, which we 
ate with our bread, is laid down in the 
brain to be an agent of thought to-mor- 
row; the lean meat of our noon-tide meal 
is atom by atom transformed to our mus- 
cular system; while all the time, the de- 
stroyer, oxygen, goes in ‘and out at the 
open nostril, and consumes us with a slow 
fire which maintains our warmth. It 
eats into our tissues, corrodes and wastes 
us with a constant death; but a death 
which is itself the cause and source of life. 

The hours of night are passed. Rest, 
like an invisible essence, has pervaded the 
frame, all the waste of the previous day 
is made good, and gradually we awake. 

Vor, V.—29 
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Again, as the morning sun shines through 
the curtains, we come slowly to life. A 
vague sense of luxury, mingled with 
fantastic forms of dreams, occupies the 
mind. We are conscious of warmth, of 
easy position; the sense of touch is again 
restored; the sounds of the early day 
without are recognized; hearing again is 
ours; the fresh, pure air of the room is 
strongly perceptible; once more we pos- 
sess the sense of smell; we open our eyes 
to another day; we see, and again we 
live, 

Such are the obvious, but still difficult, 
phenomena of sleep; the chain of inci- 
dents with which we are all so familiar, 
but which in itself is as intricate a prob- 
lem as that which we now approach. 

As we pass into the condition of slum- 
ber we are feebly conscious of loss of 
muscular power and inability to think; 
we become forceless and feeble, losing 
the wish or the ability for exertion. 
Sometimes, in morning slumbers, or in 
the vague consciousness of opium sleep, 
we are able to appreciate this fact, and 
feel that while we know that we live it 
is a life destitute of volition. An abey- 
ance of the will is one of the most marked 
features of the phenomena of sleep. 

De Quincey, in his “ Confessions of an 
Opium-Eater,” has brought out the phe- 
nomena of opium sleep into remarkable 
distinctness. It is a dreamy, happy, au- 
tomatic life, in which we seem severed 
from the world, its sorrows, its pleasures, 
and its passions, and are lapped in an 
elysium of our own, The sins of the 
past may rise like clouds‘on the mirror 
of memory, but they bring no repent- 
ance; a kindly philosophy controls us, 
the keenest griefs lose their power to 
wound, all wish and all ability to resist 
surrounding circumstances is gone,. and 
we drift along upon the tide of existence 
as gently as a leaf upon the waters. 

When we examine the real essence of 
this condition we find that it,in common 
with all other forms of intoxication, con- 
sists simply in a substitution of our auto- 
matic or instinetive life for that of voli- 
tion. We lay down for the moment our 
self-control, and derive a temporary hap- 
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piness at our relief from responsibility. 
Such, too, is the natural history of that 
pleasant but dangerous amusement which 
we know as reverie, or day-dreaming. 
Calling into action but one-half of our 
brain, we suffer that to glide. along at the 
suggestions of memory, in any channel 
of thought which requires neither resist- 
ance nor support. By too frequent in- 
dulgence in this negation of the will, that 
faculty becomes impaired, we forfeit our 
power over trains of thought, we abandon 
all steady purpose and accurate, definite, 
practical utility, to become the slaves of 
the less noble, though enchanting auto- 
matic actions of the brain. 

Let us now approach the phenomena 
of dreams. Principally in our moments 
of slumber, rather than in profound sleep, 
we are conscious of successions of ideas 
which have the semblance of real life. 
We find ourselves in the most incongru- 
ous positions, performing the most absurd 
actions, or perhaps the most natural and 
rational, with equal equanimity. How- 
ever unreasonable or impossible the scene 
of the vision may be, we feel no surprise, 
and always fail to detect the false theory 
of the story of our dream, Another, and 


an important feature, is the rapidity with® 


which we pass through all the metamor- 
phoses of illusions. The thousand events 
of years, long conversations, memories, 
tedious journeys, all may be the work of 
a single instant. The firing of a gun 
strikes on the ear of a sleeping soldier 
‘and he awakes; but in that one moment, 
while the echo of the report is still re- 
verberating, he has passed through all 
the eventful history of a hard day’s fight, 
has mingled in the impetuous charge, has 
cheered in victory, or slept in death. 
Now, if in dreams we are thus able to 
accomplish the work of many hours in a 
single moment, if the passage of the mind 
over the fields of memory and imagination 
is .as rapid as the lightning, does it not 
prove that there rests within us an unde- 
veloped power of thought, of which, in 
our present condition, we can have little 
conception? In our waking hours the 
will overpowers and oppresses the mind, 
it watches all the steps of ratiocination, 
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checks our wanderings here, and guides 
them there in another course. All this 
is a process ¢f time, requiring the aid of 
memory to firnish data, and compelling 
the intellect to analyze and compare them, 
before the master will decides upon the 
course of action to result. In persons of 
strong will we are apt to find the reason- 
ing process slow, and it is perhaps gener- 
ally true that high intellectual powers, 
accompanied by vigorous volition, often 
fail to reach the’ truth as readily as fee- 
bler characters, A child is a good judge 
of character; a woman of feeble energies 
has frequently marvelous perceptive fac- 
ulties, and comes at once to just conclu- 
sions, for which she is entirely unable to 
account by any process of reasoning. 

We repeat that, no matter how great 
the violations of truth and reality, no sur- 
prise is felt. From this it is evident that 
the will, which would, if active, correlate 
different facts, and show the absurdity of 
dreams, is in inaction, and that, though we 
are the subjects of sensation and percep- 
tion, and sometimes pass. through a pro- 
cess of reasoning, such as the solution of 
a mathematical problem, our actions are 
only automatic. Now, automatic actions 
are derived from two sources: we have, 
first, an instinctive life, depending on that 
portion of our nervous system which is 
the analogue of the lower orders of exist- 
ence; such as the instinct. which enables 
the infant to seek the maternal breast and 
draw its nutriment for the first time. We 
have, secondly, an automatisth derived 
from memory. Muscular actions result 
from this automatism, such as closing the 
eye against a bright light, or the avoid- 
ance of fire. 

It is this automatism of memory which 
is the source of dreams. All the strange 
combinatiens of grotesque or beautiful 
which we recognize in them are derived 
from impressions stored up in the register- 
ing cells of the brain, the vesieles, which 
are proven to be the seat of memory. To 
some extent on the surface of the brain’s 
hemispheres, perhaps, but certainly in the 
optic regions, are written down the mem- 
ories of all the events, the thoughts, the 
actions of our lives. Nothing is ever for- 
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gotten. We strive, sometimes, in vain to 
recall the events of a certain day, until 
some trivial suggestion strikes the chain, 
and rouses the registering cells to reveal 
their secrets. 

The evidence that nothing is forgotten 
rests upon good proof. We are all fami- 
liar with that indescribable chain of asso- 
ciations by which we recall objects of 
memory which we seem to have lost, and 
by roundabout methods bring them up in 
pristine freshness. The revelations of fever 
are another proof. The case of the servant- 
girl, a minute account of which is given 
by Coleridge, is too well known to need 
repetition. In the delirium of fever she 
reproduced, with perfect accuracy, nu- 
merous passages from the Greek and Latin 
fathers, and from the Rabbinical writings, 
which years before had been cited in her 
hearing by the Protestant pastor in whose 
family she lived. 

But another illustration is equally strik- 
ing. A palimpsest is a parchment manu- 
script, written over a second time upon 
previously erased writings. Let us sup- 
pose a history of such an one. One of the 
fathers of the Church, in the early days 


of Christianity, writes out on a new parch- , 


ment a tradition of the life of Christ. The 
writer dies, and the manuscript falls into 
the hands of the poet Terence, who, by a 
simple chemical process, erases the tradi- 
tion, and substitutes for it an amorous 
satire. This, too, loses its value, and the 
parchment is again metamorphosed into 
the legend of a monk; this also is erased, 
and some knightly tale of the crusades 
assumes its place; and so on down for 
many centuries. And now come in the 
resources of modern chemistry. One by 
one the various writings are réstored to 
sight upon the parchment where they 
have so long had an invisible being. The 
tale of the crusades, the song of the trou- 
badour, the legend of the monk, the sa- 
tire of Terence, and the tradition of the 
Saviour, one by one, are revealed to our 
wondering gaze. 

So, too, when the finger of death shall 
loosen the attachments of material and 
immaterial in our frames, or even sooner, 
by the automatism of dreams, the cun- 
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ning chemistry of opium, or the revela- 
tions of fever, ghall all the secrets of 
memory be bro®pht to light on the pa- 
limpsest scroll of our registering brain. 

That these cells become active in sleep, 
is a phenomenon easily explained. Ad- 
hering all the time to the foundational 
idea of all true mental philosophy, that 
the brain is simply an instrument, played 
upon by an invisible, immaterial, and im- 
mortal soul, we arrive at once at the pro- 
position that this soul has an independent 
existence, living beyond the life of the 
body. During liféy however, its conscious 
actions are confined to those stimulated 
by impressions on its instrument, the 
brain. During waking life, its attention 
is constantly engaged by objects without, 
all the senses are moo it is only 
when we willingly cloSe, in a partial 
meaning, the avenues of the outward 
sense, that memory has any continued 
action. Indeed, when we call on mem- 
ory, or what is the same thing, experi- 
ence, for aid in our daily duties, we are 
obliged to withdraw our attention from 
things around us, and turning our 
thoughts inward to imitate the condi- 
tions of slumber, and rouse to action the 
registering cells. 

In sleep—I mean profound sleep—we 
have few dreams, simply because our 
senses are so oblivious that we do not 
retain the trains of ideas which, reasoning 
from analogy, are constantly in progress. 
But in slumber there is # semi-conscious- 
ness. The outward senses are still readi- 
ly roused, and we are through them in- 
formed of our dreams, Nevertheless 
there is such a withdrawal of external 
objects of thought, that the mind, which 
never sleeps, (because it is immaterial, 
and requires no rest or repair) is thrown 
back upon memory for its only food. 
The cells of the brain give up their mem- 
ories simply by suggestion; volition is 
withdrawn and does not govern the or- 
der of their appearance, and this is the 
source of the incongruous nature of 
dreams. Thus a cell suggests a memory 
which recalls, perhaps with wonderful 
distinctness, the features of an early 
friend not seen for many years, while 
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other cells bring up a train of thoughts 
suggested by the events of yesterday, 
and the result is, that @e find the two 
chains of suggestion intermingled, the 
friend long since dead mingling harmoni- 
ously with the scenes of the’ present 
time. The absence of volition in the 
drama of a dream is singularly shown in 
dream-combats. With no lack of cour- 
age, and perhaps with an intense desire 
for revenge, we are engaged in a mur- 
derous struggle with an enemy. The 
great misery of these dreams is not in the 
imaginary danger incurred, but in our 
consciousness of feeble will and inability. 
We lack faith in ourselves, striking out 
madly, but never accomplishing our pur- 
pose. 

Another feature in dreams, and one 
which is peculiarly instructive in the ex- 
planation of supposed supernatural oc- 
currehces, is the phenomenon of inward 
sight. What we see in visions of the 
night is seen with great distinctness. 
Some scene of our boyhood, the old hill- 
sides of the rural home, perhaps, stand 
out with a perfect accuracy of detail, such 
as we are incapable of in our waking 
hours. Old impressions on the optic re- 
gion are called out, and by an action 
identical with the reflex function of the 
spinal cord, are sent back to the retina, 
and we see again in inward vision a 
sight long since departed. Night appa- 
ritions are undoubtedly of this character. 
We dream of some friend who is dead, 
and the vision wakes us, but during the 
moment between sleep and waking we 
have lived two separate lives, one uncon- 
scious, and the other semi-conscious. It 
is probable that in the dream proper we 
saw our friend only as memory painted 
him,.but in the moment of waking our 
associations of ideas have recalled the 
fact that he is dead, have pinched the 
nostrils, spread the pallor of death over 
his countenance, and converted him into 
a sheeted ghost standing by our bedside. 
Aghast at the sight we shrink in horror, 
but as the will gradually acquires its 
power the form fades, and we watch its 
receding as it is lost in the general out- 
line of the room. 
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The impressions made upon us in 
dreams are sometimes so apparently truth- 
ful, that it is difficult to recognize the 
deception. They are governed partially 
by reason, and the intermixture of truth 
and falsehood defies our power of analysis 
during the continuance of the confusion 
consequent on sudden waking. An inci- 
dent in my own experience will illustrate 
how completely the sense of hearing may 
be deceived. I had sat one evening till 
nearly midnight, talking over the subject 
of Spiritualism with a friend, and endeav- 
oring to analyze the conditions of the 
mind which produce the deception. I 
left him, and with’ my mind fully intent 
on the subject, went to bed in a room at- 
tached to my office. .I had slept some little 
time, when I heard a rap at my door— 
three distinct knoclts, I called out, and at 
the same time started for the door. Be- 
fore I could reach it the raps were re- 
peated, but on opening the door no one 
was there. I called again to know what 
was wanted, and again heard the raps, 
not on the door, but on the wall of the 
office. I hurried as well as I could in the 
dark to the spot, but by that time the raps 
were on the opposite wall. I went there, 
and then they were distinctly on my 
writing-table., Rushing to that, I heard 
them under the table, and while I was 
feeling beneath it, the noises ceased. I 
gave up the search and went to sleep. 
The next night I heard them again, in 
various parts of the office, but made no 
search for the cause. Another evening, 
I was writing quite late, and heard the 
raps agajn, but this time I could locate 
them on the gas-meter. Putting my ear 
to it, I ascertained that some one was 
rapping on the pipe in a saloon in the 
basement, for what purpose I never took 
the pains to ascertain, though I heard the 
same raps many times afterward. With 
a more vivid imagination, I might have 
maintained quite a conversation with the 
other world. 

There is no idea of the common mind 
which is more absurd than the common 
opinion that one must believe his own 
senses, Our senses are arrant liars, and 


constantly deceive us when we fail to sub- 
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ject them to analysis and comparison, by 
means of the inward intelligence, guided 
by an active will. Even the most active 
intellects are liable to this deception, when 
merged in the contemptation of a single 
subject. Thus Luther believed that he saw 
the devil in propria persond, standing be- 
fore him, and mocking him. Now Luther 
was not a superstitious man, and, as his 
memorable reply to the Diet of Worms, 
“God help me, I can do no otherwise,” 
evinces, he was possessed of an iron will. 
But in that long and fearful contest with 
the Church of Rome, he had learned to 
look upon her as the Mother of Harlots, 
as the great engine of Satan upon earth, 
Her popes, her bishops, and her priests 
were emissariesof the devil, and in the 
strong individualism of his character he 
had reduced the contest to a struggle be- 
tween himself and the Prince of the Pow- 
ers of the Air, What wonder, then, if in 
his rapt absorption he saw before him 
his enemy in all the traditional dignity of 
horns, and hoofs, and tail, and in his 
own undaunted courage should exclaim, 
“Avaunt, Satanas!” at the same time 
dashing his inkstand at his opponent. 
Luther tells this story in all earnestness, 
but it is evidently only an illustration of 
the fact that a dominant idea governs the 
senses, and that the power of analysis and 
comparison is then lost. 

Such dominant ideas may become epi- 
demic, as in the frequent case of religious 
delusions, or they may be sporadic, as in 
the tendency to hobby-riding evinced by 
many men, A thinker adopts a theory, 
and is constantly in a state of expectant 
attention for facts to confirmit. And all 
facts do confirm it to his mind, no matter 
how contradictory they may be, In re- 
ligious epidemics, such as the dancing 
mania which prevailed at camp-meetings 
in Kentucky, a number of years ago, we 
have the same abeyance of the will, and 
automatic action of the emotions, as in 
dreams. The history of those religious 
meetingsis wonderful. Men went to them 
* to witness or to scoff, and, catching the 
excitement of the scene, lost self-control, 
and found themselves vehemently dancing 
or falling down in trance upon the ground. 
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That the Spirit of God had little to do 
with this, is made plain from the fact that 
sensible men who yielded to the panic, 
went home very much ashamed, and with 
their religious convictions weakened in- 
stead of confirmed, And scoffing sinners, 
who fell in this irresistible trance, came 
out of it only to scoff again. 

In all these discursive remarks, I have 
not really wandered from my subject, for 
I have been describing those involuntary 
automatic actions, which, though occur- 
ring in our waking hours, are really the 
same in principle and in cause, as the 
scenery of a dream. Bearing in mind al- © 
ways the importance of the will, we re- 
cognize the fact that all illusions and 
deceptions, whether sleeping or waking, 
are strong just in proportion to the weak- 
ness or the abeyance of their master 
faculty. 

Dreams have a logic of their own, which 
for the time is satisfactory—sometimes in- 
tenselyso. We often have an impression 
on waking from a dream, that we have, 
by the act of waking, broken in upon a 
chain of most brilliant ideas, which, car- 
ried out in our waking hours, would win 
us immortality, But it is probable, from 
other dreams of which we have clearer 
recollections, that some lamentablé deficit 
in the logic would be apparent on sub- 
jecting it to an analysis, guided by the 
will. The same conviction obtains in 
hobby-riders and religious enthusiasts. 
Under their dominant idea they wonder 
at the obtuseness of the rest of the world, 
as the poor fellow in the lunatic asylum 
asserted that he was the only sane man 
living, but inasmuch as the crazy people 
had such an immense majority, he was 
compelled to submit to confinement. The 
idea was identical with one which I once 
heard the well-known Abby Kelly enun- 
ciate. She was right, all other Quakers 
were wrong; and she, being the only true 
Quaker, had expelled the rest of the 
church. I give very nearly her own 
language, and exactly her own logic. But 
Abby Kelly was not insane. She pos- 
sessed the most masterly female intellect 
of which I have any knowledge; but she 
was under the control of a dominant idea, 
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and walked all the time in the maze of 
the most brilliant, distinct, and rational 
dream conceivable, But, like any other 
dreamer, she saw only one side of the 
question. 

It is obvious that our memory of dreams 
does not depend on their intensity, We 
wake in fright and terror to a conscious- 
ness that. a horrible dream has troubled 
us, but are often entirely unable to recall 
its events. Probably the great majority 
of dreams are forgotten; for though we 
dream all night, we only recollect the 
dreams which occur during slumber, as 
contradistinguished from sleep. 

To sum up, then, the phenomena of or- 
dinary dreams, we may say with confi- 
dence, that however real or grotesque 
they may be, they are the phosphorescent 
gleamings of old impressions stored in the 
registering cells, which awake the atten- 
tion of the mind during sleep, simply be- 
cause at that time the avenues of sight, 
of smell, of hearing, of taste, and of touch 
are successively closed, and memory con- 
stitutes the only food of the mind. 

This function, then, is automatic, and in 
most instances produces simply mental 
phenomena; but just as the infant born 
without a brain may nurse and breathe, 
or as the infant born with a brain will, in 
the first hour of its existence, seek the 
source of its natural food by automatic 
motions, so too we have a higher condi- 
tion of dream-life, verging in its conditions 
on reverie, in which the dream is acted 
out, and the body itself participates in the 
automatism, and, under the influence of 
cell suggestion, works out the phenomena 
of sleep-walking or somnambulism. The 
earliest development of somnambulism is 
the cry of the infant in its sleep, the evi- 
dence of a discomfort which is at once 
soothed by the voice of the mother, with- 
out itself awaking. In infancy and child- 
hood the will is more feeble than in adult 
life, and consequently we find them more 
subject to somnambulism. The condition 
of the mind in sleep-walking seems closely 
allied to that of reverie or expectant 
attention. The mind is absorbedin some 
trivial object, to the utter unconsciousness 
of its surroundings, and seems usually to 
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pursue a definite purpose, which may lead 

the body into positions of great danger. 
The sensation of falling, as well as that 

unspeakable dread which we know as 


- nightmare, are evidently of the same char- 


acter as that nausea or disgust which we 
feel during our waking hours at the sight 
of some foul object—that is, they are in- 
tended to warn us of some irregular and 
obnoxious condition of the system. In 
nightmare the difficulty is generally, prob- 
ably always, connected with some ob- 
struction to respiration—an obstruction 
located in the air-cells themselves, lead- 
ing to a check upon the arterialization of 
the blood. 

Such are the phenomena of sleep. Be- 
ginning in a necessity for suspending the 
period of muscular and mental activity, in 
order that the system may find time to 
recuperate, it is in itself an evidence that 
the machine which requires to be under 
process of repair for one-third of the time, 
upon an average, must have many imper- 
fections, and that the time will come when 
the inevitable depriyations and over-exer- 
tions of life, as well as the consequences 


‘of our ignorance of the laws of health, 


will destroy the body and render it inca- 
pable of retaining the vital spark. And 
this is Death, 

But before that final event which closes 
the account of the deeds done in the body, 
a process of interstitial death has been 
going on. We die daily. The highest 
exercise of our functions, the most active 
condition of health, is associated with an 
increased rapidity of molecular death. In 
this view life and death are inseparable. 

Leaying out of the question all sudden 
interruptions of the vital process, such as 
wounds or disease, we can only speak of 
natural death as the gradual failing of the 
powers of a machine worn out by its own 
activity. It is an unusual form of de- 
parture. More die before ten years of 
age than after. Our follies, our ignorance, 
and our faults, cut short the thread, and 
plant the seeds of untimely decay in our 
offspring. We live too fast, and overtax 
our energies, thus diminishing the power 
of resistance to the external causes which 
constantly assault us, 
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Now and then, however, we have an 
opportunity to watch that melancholy 
process of decay known as death from old 
age. Gradually the nutritive function 
has failed, and here and there, scattered 
through the system, we find errors of tis- 
sue. ‘Bone is deposited in the arterial 
tubes, or fat invades the same locality. 
Food is taken, and the simple chemistry 
of digestion goes’on, but the weary nerves 
no longer govern aright its adaptation to 
the economy. Sight fails and hearing is 
gone, the disposition to exercise no longer 
exists; and as one sense after another 
gradually fails, and the avenues to the 
brain are closed, the old. man shrinks 
within himself, and existence becomes au- 
tomatic. Without much of actual sleep, 
he dwells in dream-land; his only food 
for thought is within himself. External 
objects strike feebly on dis senses, and at- 
tract but little notice ; while within, deep- 
hid in the register of his brain, the ambi- 
- tions, hopes, loves, and hates of the past 
gleam up in the smouldering fires of mem- 
ory. 

Deeper and deeper becomes the gloom, 
His heart fails within him, the extremities 
grow cold, and the chill of death creeps 
up toward the centres. His brain merges 
into stupor, the circulation grows slower 
and slower, it finally stops, and the old 
man has passed away with less of con- 
sciousness than when he came, a hundred 
years ago; no pang of sorrow troubles 
him, but with a stolid indifference he has 
taken the leap in the dark. 

It is an error to suppose that natural 
death, where the hope ofa happy immor- 
tality is wanting, is necessarily an experi- 
ence of remorse, and great mental as well as 
physical suffering. Often on the contrary 
is it true that the wicked have no bands in 
their death. Their physical dying is pain- 
less. Conscience slumbers on through the 
final scene. The terrors of the second 
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death are vailed from their sight. No re- 
morse for the past preys upon them, and 
their death-bed gives no sign of the terri- 
ble doom which awaits them in the other 
world. 

But if we find; even in the actual dying 
of those whom the Scriptures declare to 
be forever lost, no evidence of a malig- 
nant and revengeful God, what other con- 
clusions may we draw from it? Is this 
sudden and brilliant flashing up of mem- 
ory, even where the other faculties have 
decayed and the moral powers are pro- 
foundly slumbering, the last scintillation 
of the spark of life? Does it terminate 
here in nothingness? Has the old man 
lived out his term of sorrows only to be 
annihilated ? 

Does it not, on the other hand, give us 
a firmer grasp on the doctrine of immor- 
tality? Here, just when life is passing 
and all other powers-are at the last ebb, 
we find the mind accomplishing a feat to 
which it was utterly incompetent in its 
best days of youth and bodily strength. 

The belief in the immortality of the soul 
ean hardly be called a creed or a doctrine. 
In all ages of the world, in all countries, 
and of all religions, it has formed a part. 
Like our belief in our own existence, it 
cannot be proved, and yet we know it. 
He who by education or sophistry has 
learned to argue otherwise, may deceive 
himself; but he rather believes than 
knows ; he has an opinion, not an abiding 
faith. With him, the storm of adverse 
circumstances may uproot his false ideas, 
but with the great heart of humanity it 
is otherwise. ‘ We rest upon our faith in 
a future ; we ask not for argument, but we 
recognize that in it lies the fountain of 
all true and noble purpose, of all cheer- 
fulness and hope in the sorrows of the 
present, and all that glorious courage 
which can face, and fear not, the sad dis- 
union of the grave. 


——_ +o —__—_ 


HEAT MOTION, 


Hetmno.z’s theory of a circular motion 
of matter in the fluid state, is one of the 
most fascinating developments of the 


present tendency of speculation in phy- 
sics, Although but a theory, and not a 
part of science, it has so deeply interested 
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scientific men of the first eminence, and 
it harmonizes so beautifully with the 
theories of force (luminous, calorical, 
electrical, etc.) now generally accepted 
as indisputable, that no apology need be 
given for throwing it into its place in a 
view of some of the phenomena of mat- 
ter, to see what sort of figure it will 
make. 

Starting with the undisputed fact that 
heat is a. kind of motion in matter, how 
shall we trace that motion, when leaving 
the free and unobstructive ether, where 
it had almost the swiftness of thought, 
and creeping at an imperceptible rate 
through a dense mass of iron or ice, until 
its slowly-accelerating energy shall have 
set the matter in action so violent as to 
expand it first into liquid and then into 
gaseous form, and to affect with an in- 
tense heat motior all objects exposed to 
its radiation? If the heat motion went 
through the iron or ice as swiftly as.it 
does through the air, or as the light 
motion goes through a hard crystal lens, 
and leaving as little trace, there would 
be less to suggest anything peculiar, or 
out of right lines, in the form of the mo- 
tion. But when we find the swift and 
easy motion in the tenuous ether all 
brought up, so to speak, against a dense 
mass of matter, and doing intensely hard 
but slow work to communicate itself from 
point to point throughout the whole; and 
still more when we find the motion sus- 
tained and accelerated with very sensible 
effects, working like yeast throughout 
the mass and expanding it to manifold 
greater dimensions, while its escaping 
energy, radiated from the surface, acts 
more and more violently upon all objects 
around—we are led to think that the mo- 
tion is something very different from 
mechanical motion propagated through a 
row of balls, where all remain at rest but 
the two extremes; we cannot choose but 
observe that there is something gotng on, 
an intense and sustained activity in every 
atom of that mass; and we are naturally 
led to inquire what they can be doing. 

If the matter is inwardly moving, as 
we know it is, in what sort of lines is it 

‘moving? Certainly not in right lines, or 
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it would fly off in explosion, in every 
direction. <A centrifugal force it certainly 
exhibits, struggling against the force of 
cohesion and gradually overcoming it 
until the mass softens, liquefies, and ex- 
pands eventually into the most tenuous 
and imperceptible form of matter. | Still, 
at every stage short of fluidity, the unity 
and form of the mass are preserved, and 
the mysterious motion keeps up in all its 
intensity within the boundaries of the 
original shape. It is a dance of atoms, 
none at rest, yet none transgressing its 
orbit, none acting so as to modify the 
outline of the group; necessarily, then, 
the motion must be in infinitesimal circles. 

The swiftness of a motion so intense 
as that in molten iron, for example, is in- 
conceivable, in the same proportion as 
the infinitesimal diameters of the circles, 
Again, these cirgles, still infinitesimal, at 
their height of centrifugal expansion, when 
their enlargement has multiplied the mass 
in which they whirl into many volumes 
of gas or steam, are of course as many 
times greater than in the cold metal or 
ice. How wonderfully less than minute 
must be the circles of motion in dense 
masses, (for all known conditions of mat- 
ter, it must be remembered, have some 
heat, or motion) and how impossible that 
any human sense, or optical instrument, 
should gain the least cognizance of the 
endless stir. 

But we must remember not to conceive 
of the effect of this motion as forming 
simple circles, or wheels. The motion 
being universal, results in compound cir- 
cles, or hollow spheres. Here we recog- 
nize, in minimo, a universal law of mat- 
ter which seems to pervade alike its in- 
finite and its infinitesimal measures, What 
if we have here traced the celestial mo- 
tions to their germ, and tditen one more 
step in the resolution of all forces into 
one, by identifying the centrifugal forces 
of the universe with heat motion, which 
again is convertible with light, electri- 
city, galvanism, and mechanical power ! 

But we are anticipating. Let us trace 
this out. Our theory has fastened upon 
the ultimate molecules, or infinitesimal 
masses of matter, as hollow spheres in- 
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stinct with the force of heat, and inward- 
ly flowing with its impulse in concentric 
circles of motion. Our theory must not 
lie imprisoned in these ultimate infini- 
tesimal spheres or circles of motion, if it 
can, without violently breaking through, 
find its way out. If we accompany the 
motion as it rises to the freedom of gas- 
eous evolution, perhaps we shall get out 
into the world of sensible perception. Ad- 
vancing to fluidity, we find that our mole- 
cules have gained not only a motion 
within them, but also a motion between 
them; for something is progressively 
overcoming their tenacious attraction for 
one another, so far as to cause them to 
roll freely around each other like small 
shot; in other words, to become liquid; 
and this something is heat motion again. 
Well, if heat motion is proceeding among 
the ultimate spheres as well as in them, 
it must be, as before, and for the same 
reason as before, proceeding in circles, 
and so marshalling the primary spheres 
in secondary spheres, 

Farther on, in matter volatilized by in- 
tense action of heat, we at length begin 
to discover sensibly, a spontaneous evo- 
lution. Its -expansion, when rendered 
sudden enough to be observed in the act, 
is a rolling and whirling motion which 
cannot be attributed to external, but only 
to internal force; heat motion yet again. 
Moving thus, as it usually does, in a me- 
dium different from itself and under a 
variety of modifying forces, matter in 
this condition exhibits of course irregu- 
larities in its movement, as smoke or 
steam passing through the air rolls and 
tumbles along, but always moves in 
curves, and as nearly as it can in rolling 
spheres. Under some conditions, smoke 
takes the form of whirling rings or 
wreaths of remarkable symmetry, and re- 
markable activity, which seems to be 
quite spontaneous. The nebulous rings 
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of Saturn are at once brought to mind in 
this connection, and the theory of some, 
that they are a specimen of a regular 
transition state of matter forming into a 
planet, and-of a process which all heav- 
enly bodies have passed through, receives 
a sort of couritenance. For these smoke 
rings form, separate, and retain their ac- 
tive individuality, as if by some innate 
law, which can be nothing but heat mo- 
tion. Brought into collision, these forms 
exhibit both tenacity and elasticity, being 
flattened by compression, and then re- 
bounding from each other, like rings of 
india-rubber. The phenomenon is evi- 
dently a result of law, and why not of 
law universal for matter under the influ- 
ence of force under the peculiar condi- 
tion which gives rise to heat motion? 
If so, given a universal chaos of matter 
set in the highest gaseous state of action 
and motion by this force, and we have a 
nebulous universe of spheres at once ini- 
tiated, urged on by their inward force in 
divergent courses, yet drawn toward each 
other by the law of attraction, and thus 
realizing a resultant circular motion in 
the same way as the primary molecules, 
and even the ultimate matter within the 
molecules. Then, as heat motion con- 
verted into mechanical power drops its 
peculiar character; or rather, as that mo- 
tion, having proceeded outward from the 
interior molecules into the aggregate 
sphere, leaves them ~to comparative re- 
pose, and in subjection to the unopposed 
law of attraction; the cooling mass con- 
tracts and solidifies, and space, once 
crowded with colliding nebulous immen- 
sities, (like smoke rings) becomes peopled 
with distinct harmonious spheres at safe 
distances, carving each its path among 
its peers, and keeping it, by the unend- 
ing impetus originally gained in the form 
of molecular heat motion. 


——____0+ e—_—___ 


THE AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF OALIFORNIA. 


In order to do justice to this subject it 
will be necessary to take a broader view 
than can be obtained from the stand-point 


of horticultural exhibitions. Californiais 
not to be judged by means of mammoth 
vegetables, specimen fruits, and premium 
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crops, as. if it were one great farm and 
market garden, Much less are we to as- 
sume that the products of the earth im- 
prove from east to west, till the Pacific 
coast excels the Atlantic in proportion to 
the width of the continent. 

Midway between the Mississippi river 
and the Rocky Mountains—midway be- 
tween the two oceans—there runs across 
the breadth of the country, from north to 
south, a base to westward agricultural 
emigration, which it has always avoided; 
either recoiling backward from it, or 
leaping over half the continent to settle 
on the other side. So marked is this 
division of the United States into two un- 
like regions of nearly equal area, that no 
branch of natural history or physical 

_ Science can be fully discussed without re- 
cognizing it. Prof. Rogers, in explaining 
the geology of the continent, for John- 
stone’s Physical Atlas, assumes the meri- 
dian of 97° west longitude as the divid- 
ingline. Prof. Henry, of the Smithsonian 
Institute, in his meteorological: contribu- 
tion to the Patent Office Report for 1856, 
adopted that of 98°. Prof. Baird, in a 
paper on the Distributions and Migra- 
tions of North American Birds, presented 
to the National Academy of Sciences in 
1865, takes that of 100°. 

For agricultufal purposes, the boundary 
is an irregular line, marked’ by the out- 
crop of the cretaceous rocks which lie at 
the base of the easternmost terrace of the 
Rocky Mountain plains. There those 
plains end, and the true basin of the Mis- 
sissippi begins. _ All tothe east resembles 
China in its ability to support a teeming 
population; all to the west, Tartary in 
steppes, mountains, and deserts. 

In each of the great oceans, a polar cur- 
rent hugs the northwest coast, making 
Kamtschatka and Labrador synonymes 
for cold inhospitality. In each an equa- 
torial current gathers its heated waters 
into chaldrons, (the Indian Ocean and the 
Gulf of Mexico) from whence, augmented 
by the fresh-water drainage of a tropical 
store, it is poured northwards into the 
temperate zone, and thrown, by the rev- 
olution of the earth upon its axis, against 
its north-eastern coast, making Walrussia 
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and Scandinavia habitable by civilized 
man quite up to the Arctic circle. The 
currents of the Pacific are not as definite, 
and easily traced upon its surface, as those 
of the Atlantic; neither are they broken 
up, as the Gulf Stream is, by the British 
Islands and other obstructions, ipto several 
opposite courses. It is not likely that 
they find any passage into polar seas 
through the narrow and shallow channel 
of Behring’s Straits, and it is quite impos- 
sible for them to pursue a well-marked 
course round half the globe, like a river 
within banks; though the curve of the 
Pacific shore dees look on the map as if 
it might have been formed by such an 
agency. 

Of the undertows in either ocean. but 
little is known, and much that is said con- 
cerning the drift of the surface is conjec- 
tural, The fact is, that along the coasts 
of California and Oregon, the currents are 
dependent upon the prevalent direction 
and force of the winds; are neither polar 
nor equatorial, but northward in summer 
and southward in winter. The charts 
and sailing directions of the United States 
Coast Survey, are our authority for this 
statement, which varies much from those 
usually made. These shore currents may 
have some effect upon the climate; but 
their influence is probably slight in com- 
parison with that of the mass of warm 
water which is poured from the Indian 
Ocean into the North-east Pacific, and, 
unable to proceed further, spreads an 
equable temperature over all the surface 
which the winds of that latitude traverse 
before reaching the land, 

These winds, having all the year round 
the nature of an atmospheric movement 
from west to east, whatever partial de- 
viations, temporary storm-tracks, or local 
eddies may occur, are embayed and ob- 
structed like the sea; and though able 
finally to pass over the double system of 
mountains which guards the shore, are 
delayed and deprived of their moisture 
in the passage. 

Immediately upon the coast, the sum- . 
mers are made cooler and the winters 
milder, until opposite seasons and distant 
latitudes become wonderfully alike, so far 
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as the indications of the thermometer are 
concerned, In the interior, however, 
winter alone is moderated, and summer 
holds in its season unmitigated sway. 
There is little room for our distinctions 
of spring and autumn, and the year is 
divided into two seasons—a wet and a 
dry one, the wet, corresponding to win- 
ter, being longer and the rains more co- 
pious in very exact proportion to the lat- 
itude. In Washington there is too much 
water, in Oregon quite a plenty, in Cali- 
fornia too little; in so much of these 
States, that is, as lies west of the Sierra 
Nevada and the Cascade Mountains, for 
east of these there is never and nowhere 
rain enough. 

The northern line of California corre- 
sponds with that of the State of Connec- 
ticut, and its southern, with that of South 
Carolina. If we shove it sufficiently 
southward to allow for a fair average of 
actual differences in climate, it will just 
fit in between New York and Florida. 
The summers on that coast are some ten 
degrees cooler than on this, but the inte- 
rior valleys are as many degrees hotter 
than ours. The winters are milder in 
proportion to the elevation of the coun- 
try, but the average elevation is much 
greater. Florida may represent the pen- 
insula of Lower California, which still 
belongs to Mexico; New York and New 
England stand for Oregon, and the St. 
Lawrence the counterpart of Columbia 
river. We have taken fifteen States on 
the Atlantic to offset two on the Pacific; 
yet we shall get neither a sufficient area 
of territory nor a sufficient length of 
coast, unless we add also Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. Now imagine all the 
mountains which are east of the Missis- 
sippi and the St. Lawrence to be nearly 
doubled in average altitude, become much 
more steep aid rocky than they now are, 
be stripped of their forests and made bare 
and forbidding in aspect for two-thirds of 
their extent, and transferred to the edge 
of the ocean, crowding and jostling each 
other, obliterating every inlet, sound, and 
estuary which now indents the shore, ex- 
cept a portion of Chesapeake Bay—form- 
ing an iron-bound coast, nearly destitute 
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of harbors, and absolutely impenetrable 
by any kind of navigation except at that 
sole remaining opening. While these 
represent the Coast Mountains, let the 
Alps and Pyrenees take the place of the 
Appalachian ranges and stand for the 
Sierra Nevada and Cascade Mountains; 
and, to complete the picture, bring over 
all the other mountains of Europe, drop 
enough of them to fill up New Jersey and 
South Carolina, and toss the rest over the 
Sierra, into the back country, to fall 
where they may. There would remain 
no plain surfaces in the Atlantic States, 
except two great valleys; one draining 
from each end to the Chesapeake in its 
centre, and the other draining northward 
into the St. Lawrence, San Francisco 
would be nearly where Norfo& now is, 
and the double-headed valley would rep- 
resent the heart of California, while the 
other served the same purpose for Oregon. 

We might go on to put Arabia into the 
Gulf of Mexico; Scythia and Caucasus 
into the valley of the Mississippi; the 
Dead Sea, with Sodom and Gomorrah, 
where Mormondom ought to be; and illus- 
trate, at length, the ruin which would be- 
fall our Eastern half were it to be re- 
modelled after the likeness of our Western 
half; but we turn, from such a prospect, 
to consider California as it is. 

We have not exaggerated the import- 
ance of the position which San Francisco 
occupies on our Pacific coast. From Cape 
St. Lucas, at the southern extremity of 
Lower California, to the mouth of the 
Columbia—a distance equal to that from 
Key West, off Florida, to Cape Race, on 
the island of Ni ewfoundland—there i is not 


another place where a fishing-smack can), y 


penetrate the inexorable coast, and but 
three or four sheltered bays or recesses 
where, behind some point or bar, the 
mariner may find refuge from the storms 
of winter and put a league or two be- 
tween his craft and the surf of the open 
ocean, There, alone, the mountains have 


bowed to the sea, and allowed it to level 
a pathway into the interior; running its 
deep waters through the Golden Gate, 
without shoal or bar or hidden danger to 
retard the most timid navigator. 
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The channel, called the Golden Gate, 
is at the bottom of an inflection of the 
shore line, which cuts off one-half the 
breadth of the coast mountains, leaving 
seven rocky islets, called Farrallones, to 
mark the position of the submerged outer 
range. The highest Farrallone is distinct- 
ly visible, on a clear day, from the en- 
trance, looking westward, thirty miles at 
sea; and the most prominent and most 
distant object, in the opposite direction, is 
the Eastern peak of the coast mountains, 
forty miles inland. This is Mt. Diabolo, 
somewhat more elevated’ than the Cats- 
kills of New York, and the highest of the 
eminences which impinge upon the straits 
and bays that penetrate the interior, all 
the ranges being depressed, as they ap- 
proach this latitude. 

Here, therefore, are the broadest and 
most fertile valleys, and the largest pro- 
portion of arable hill-side. From the 
north and from the south, these valleys 
open toward San Francisco; those of 
Santa Cruz, Monterey, and Russian river, 
upon the curve of the coast; those of San 
José, Napa, Sonoma, and Petaluma, upon 
the inner bays. In connection with the 
adjacent portions of the great Central 
Valley, reaching to the head of navigation 
on the San Joaquin, Sacramento, and 
Feather rivers; these constitute the 
greater part of the agricultural wealth of 
the State, though but a small portion of 
its surface. They comprise large tracts 
of the most fertile soil in the most con- 
venient position with reference to mar- 
kets; and it may be stated, as a general 
truth, that of all the valleys, those nearest 
to San Francisco are the best; and, of 
each valley, the part nearest to San Fran- 
cisco is the best. It is from this region, 
particularly from the small valleys, that 
‘we have reports of agricultural and horti- 
cultural wonders. 

From the summit of Mt. Diabolo, one 
looks over nearly the whole of the coun- 
try which people commonly have in mind 
‘ when they speak of California, At its 
western base lies the great Central Valley, 
extending north and south much farther 
than the eye can reach, though the eye 
reaches very far from that elevation and 
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takes in the whole course of steamboat 
navigation. Opposite is the Sierra, re- 
treating as it ascends, and lifting its mul- 
titudinous peaks higher and higher, like 
broken steps of an ancient theatre, till 
crowned with its serrated crest. Its 
eternal snows can be scanned along a line 
300 miles in length, of nearly equal eleva- 
tion, averaging 14,000 feet above the sea, 
the centre of which is over 100 and the 
extremities 200 miles from the observer. 
On the slopes of that portion of the Sierra 
are the principal gold and copper mines 
and placers, the diamond localities, the 
mammoth trees, the Yosemite Falls, and 
the Pacific Railroad route. On the flanks of 
Mt. Diabolo itself are the coal mines, To 
the southwest the peaks of the quicksilver 
region are visible, among the coast moun- 
tains. Northward are seen those which 
overlook Clear Lake, the Borax pond, and 
the “Geysers.” Seaward are the modern 
orchards and vineyards, the city with its 
market gardens and country-seats at its 
right hand, the favorite ocean beach be- 
hind it, and the famed haunts of seals and 
sea-lions. It has been estimated that the 
area included between the extreine limits 
of vision, from the summit of Mt. Diabolo, 
is nearly equal to-that of the whole State 
of New York; a view which, of itself, is 
not the least among the marvels of Cali- 
fornia. Even this immense area is but 
little more than one-fifth of its surface, 
though it includes the larger portion of 
its population and wealth. 

Whether the view conveys a favorable 
impression of its agricultural capacity or 
not, depends upon the season of the year. 
In ‘early Spring, though bare and rugged 
mountain-tops superabound to the north 
and south, many of them rising above the 
point of view, the plains and lower hills 
are clothed with verdure and adorned with 
flowers; but, by the middle of July, the 
annual plants have cast their seed and 
withered away; the clayey soil is deeply 
cracked by the sun, and the universal air of 
arid desolation is rather aggravated than 
relieved by the rugged chemizal, or chap- 
arral, which strives to cover so much of 
the coast mountain as is not quite bare, 
the scattered scrub-oaks on the yellow 
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hills, and the long but slender lines of 
foliage, which mark the river courses 
through the sultry plain. 

The great Central Valley is 400 miles 
long and about 60 miles wide at the 
broadest point, The southern end for 
over 100 miles is a semi-desert. It con- 
tains a very broad but shallow depression 
which fills up in the rainy season and im- 
mediately after begins to dry, ordinarily 
without sending a drop of its waters 
toward the ocean; shrinking, during the 
summer, into a chain of lakes, which 
retain a little water in the centre of im- 
mense, rush-covered marshes, From the 
Mexican name of this rush is derived the 
appellation Tulle Lake and Tulare Valley: 
The same species, (Scirpus Lacustris) com- 
mon at the East, and probably identical 
with the bulrush of Europe, abound also 
in the delta of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers, and on the margins of 
Suisun and other bays. The indications 
are that this great extent of marshy and 
overflowed land. will in time be appropri- 
ated to the culture of rice, for which the 
climate is well adapted. It would probably 
be done at once, if the demand from the 
Chinese who flock to California were per- 
manent and reliable ; but they are rapidly 
learning to acknowledge the superior 
economy and nutritious qualities of wheat. 
Diet has much to do with the lack of 
physical stamina in Asiatic races, and the 
Celestials, who are the Yankees of that 
continent, are discerning enough to make 
the discovery for their own benefit. 

The western side of the great valley, 
for nearly its whole length, is scantily 
supplied with water, and very little culti- 
vated; yet some of the finest farms are 
on that side of Sacramento river, within 
100 miles of San Francisco. Few streams 
come down from the coast mountains, and 
these for the most part are quickly ab- 
sorbed by the thirsty soil. The Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin rivers and their 
reliable tributaries rise high up the Sierra, 
to the north and east of the valley, and 
receive contributions all through the dry 
season from melting snows. 

The average annual fall of rain in the 
valley is less than half that of the eastern 
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States, and is subject to great irregulari- 
ties, being sometimes equal to that of a 
dry year in New York—sometimes no 
more than that of one of our wet months. 
For six months there is sure to be no rain 
to speak of. The grain is, therefore, 
always harvested in a perfectly ripe and 
dry condition, and the husbandman does 
not hesitate to thresh and winnow it in 
the field, and leave it there as long as may 
suit his convenience. There is, of course, 
very little thunder and lightning; though, 
occasionally in the northern part of the 
valley, severe hailstorms occur, and the 
rainy season is ushered in by electrical 
displays. 

The first rains usually begin in October, 
and are sufficient to enable the farmer to 
plow his ground and sow the seed before 
the heavy storms of winter. More rain 
comes in November, and the most in De- 
cember; so that the first of January is 
the season of highest freshets. Sometimes, 
however, the early. rains fail, or if there 
be the usual quantity in October, No- 
vember and December remain dry. The 
latter was the case in 1854, when the first 
heavy storm occurred on the last day of 
the year; the mining and agricultural 
business of the State having come nearly 
to a stand-still for lack of water. The 
next year, heavy rains fell in the northern 
counties on the 16th and 17th of Sep- 
tember, and the lightning which accom- 
panied them was visible at San Francisco, 
although there was no rain there in Sep- 
tember or October, but little in November, 
and it was not till the second week of 
December that plowing could be begun. 

The last three weeks of January, and 
the first three of February are commonly 
pleasant weather, and then comes aseason 
of moderate showers, which lasts till May. 
Vegetation starts vigorously in March, 
peach-trees' blossoming at Sacramento as 
early as the first of that month. The 
second freshet, increased by the thaw in 
the mountains, usually reaches its height 
by the end of April; but if the winter 
storms have been uncommonly severe, 
and the spring cold and backward, the 
snows of the Sierra continue to flood the 
streams far into the summer, and the San 
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Joaquiy has been known to be 25 miles 
wide as late as the middle of July. 

The district liable to overflow dimin- 
ishes as we ascend the rivers, and so,‘also, 
does the area, which is fertile or suscepti- 
ble of cultivation; for, though the valley, 
as a whole, needs water alone to make 
it yield abundant crops, there are exten- 
sive streaks and patches which are defi- 
cient in natural fertility. The same is 
true of the smaller valleys, of which we 
have spoken. There is nowhere at the 
West, not even in California, such areas 
of uniformly fertile land, in one body, as 
characterize the valley of the Mississippi. 
If a granite ridge, in the Coast mountains, 
is moderately well timbered, the adjoining 
ridge, of metamorphic rocks, may produce 
nothing but chaparral; and the next one, 
of unaltered tertiary, be entirely destitute 
of vegetation, during the dry season. 
There are similar differences in the val- 
leys; but the geological circumstances 
which determine them are not so easily 
ascertained, « One can assure himself, at 
least, that the turnip as large as the head 
of a flour barrel, did not come from the 
soil which had sun-cracks a foot wide, four 
feet deep, and several yards long. 

In all California, except at a considera- 
ble elevation above the sea, the winter is 
never so severe as to interfere with agri- 
culture orhorticulture. In the central val- 
ley and the coast valleys, 25° Fahrenheit 
is an unusual extreme of cold; ice seldom 
forms; snow is hardly seen, unless at a 
distance, and even on the summits, near 
San Francisco, it does not become deep or 
remain long. The coast valleysalso escape 
intense heat, and receive,.in the dryest 
portion of the year, some moisture, in the 
form of dew or fog, from the ocean. San 
Francisco stands directly in the track of 
the draught which blows into the interior, 
through the gap in the mountains, The 
greater the heat within, the stronger the 
draught, so that summer afternoons are 
the most windy part of the year in that 
city ; and, as the winds are damp and cool 
from the sea, overcoats never go out of 
use. This wind, though not quite contin- 
uous, even in summer, gives character to 
the climate of the region; and, to some 
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portions of the smaller valleys, the most 
desirable climate of the State; more fa- 
vorable perhaps than any other in the 
world to the vigorous pursuit of out-of- 
door occupations during all the year. 

San Francisco, as to its summer temper- 
ature, may be likened to Halifax; Sacra- 
mento, which, though interior feels the 
draught, to the city of New York; the 
northern end of the central valley, to 
Charleston; and itssouthern extremity to 
the Dry Tortugas. But the features of 
climate on the Pacific are so peculiar that 
these comparisons are mainly useful in 
illustrating the differences between the 
several parts of California. In each of 
the districts mentioned, barley is one of 
the most reliable crops, and corn hardly 
worth cultivating. The peach, apple, pear 
and fig grow in the same orchard; yet it 
would be a difficult task to establish a sod 
of blue grass. 

The rainy season turns the valley roads 


into mire, the dry season smothers the | 
traveler with dust, and the freshets are 


very apt to carry away all the bridges and 
disable the ferries. Out of the valleys, 
road-making involves every difficulty that 
can try the purse, baffle the skill, and wear 
out the teams of the residents. Mule 
tracks must suffice for all but the most im- 
portant routes. Agriculture, and nearly 
every other business in California, is griev- 
ously restricted by lack of facilities for 
transportation. The merchants of San 
Francisco complain that they can send 
goods to China or Japan, to New York 
or Great Britain, for one quarter the ex- 
pense of transporting them during the 
winter months 100 miles to interior cities, 
containing thousands of inhabitants. In 
this, as in most other respects, the rich 
lands near San Francisco are peculiarly 
favored. The coast is everywhere safe in 
summer, though landing-places are few ; 
dangerous storms being confined to win- 
ter. 

We must explain that peculiar western 
institution called acanyon. In California, 
every river canyons at least once, and seve- 
ral of them perform that feat half a dozen 
times in quick succession. The central val- 
ley is entirely surrounded by mountains, 
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and its only outlet, except over difficult 
and elevated passes, is that which its wa- 
ters take, at right angles to the trend of the 
coast mountains. In these respects, it con- 
forms to the pattern of all the valley sys- 
tems west of the Rocky Mountains. Some 
of the valleys are closed basins, nearly all 
are lowest in the center, and have their out- 
lets thence directly across the mountain 
ranges that separate them from the next 
lower valleys. Itis only in long intervals, 
as if by accident, that a river is found to 
run from head to foot of a valley, between 
parallel ridges. This peculiarity lessens 
very much the quantity of arable land 
which usually adjoins ariver and produces 
a great number of ravines of so remark- 
able a character that it becomes necessary 
to apply to them a new generic title. 
Canyon is the word adopted for this pur- 
pose from the Spanish. Its orthography 
should retain the mark which distinguish- 
es the second form of N in the Spanish 
alphabet; or, otherwise, replace it by its 
English equivalent, the letter Y. The 
canyon is often cut through the highest 
and most difficult portion of the mountains, 
commonly as deep as may be necessary 
for the complete drainage of the valley, 
but sometimes a lake or marsh is left in 
its center, or the whole valley becomes a 
lake in the rainy season; just wide enough 
for the passage of the stream at high wa- 
ter and quite destitute of “bottom-land,” 
or furnishing scanty patches of meadow 
behind projecting angles and at the junc- 
tion of cross ravines; sometimes, in the 
dry season, affording a good road up the 
river bed, but, generally, too rough to be 
used asa pass and almost impenetrable to 
the practiced mountaineer: the sides per- 
pendicular or steeply inclined; having an 
elevation, seldom under 500 feet, generally 
over 1000, often about 2000, and sometimes 
up to 6000. If the Pacific Ocean were 
lowered a few hundred feet, the Golden 
Gate would become a canyon, and there 
would be three others and three alternat- 
ing valleys between it and the central 
plain. Not infrequently, a river canyons 
through an extended table-land, a very 
broad mountain mass or a succession of 
ranges with little space between them. 
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In such cases, the canyons become very 
long and go far to destroy the agricultural 
value of the stream. The Sacramento, 
just above the central valley, forms an al- 
most continuous succession of canyons for 
100 miles. The Klamath, which runs from 
back ofthe Sierra into the sea, rising in 
Oregon and debouching in California, has 
numerous canyons of which a single one 
without interruption, except where other 
streams come in, extends 100 miles. At 
the junction of the Sciad river, there is 
150 acres of bottom-land, which forms the 
largest farm in the whole distance. Many 
canyons, even very long ones, are inac- 
cessible from the sicles. Whoever enters 
must go back again or keep on the other 
end. Explorers sometimes perish through 
the fatigues of the passage. Miners are 
sometimes drowned out by a sudden rise 
of the stream. 

These and other peculiarities of the far 
West, have very much puzzled map-mak- 
ers, who are accustomed to guess out the 
unknown according to a system of rules 
to which the physical geography of that 
region bids defiance. California, on the 
maps which were in vogue 20 years ago, 
had no single featuré represented with an 
approximation to accuracy, except the 
sea-coast. Even now, the State geolog- 
ical survey is obliged to be its own topog- 
rapher; and we trust that the Legislature 
will soon furnish Prof. Whitney with the 
means to complete and publish the most 
important of the maps, for which he has 
been collecting the first authentic mate- 
rials, 

If you follow up any stream which 
comes into the central valley, you will be 
confronted, near the edge of the plain, by 
a canyon. It may be the mouth of a 
yawning ravine, or anarrow gateway be- 
tween perpendicular rocks. The chances 
are that the passage through it will prove 
much more difficult and dangerous than 
the ascent of the mountain face near by. 
Either way, it is sure to be a long road, 
and a hard one to travel; from the lower 
opening to the valley in which the canyon 
heads you will probably find that valley 
narrow in proportion to its length, lying 
at right angles to the canyon which forms 
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its outlet, and entered by two or more 
forks of the main stream through other 
canyons, having similar valleys, at their 
heads, There is frequently a chain of val- 
leys, of about equal elevation, separated 
fromeach other by “divides,” less elevated 
and more easily crossed than the ridges 
which are cut by the canyons. Such 
chains of valleys form the most feasible 
routes among the mountains. These ele- 
vated valleys form but a fraction of the 
mountain area, and cannot add largely to 
the agricultural resources of the State. 
Some furnish its heaviest timber, some its 
most reliable pastures, a few are suited to 
tillage, and a few are barren. 

Among the coast mountains the ele- 
vated valleys furnish scant supplies of 
water, and both soil and water are often 
highly impregnated with salts, unfavora- 
ble to health and vegetation, From this 
fact, Salinas river, the longest among 
those ranges, derives its name. Similar 
valleys, in the same latitudes, on the west- 
ern flanks of the Sierra Nevada, are well 
furnished all summer with pure, sweet 
water, and afford delightful retreats to the 
herds and flocks when the lower pastures 
are dried up. : 

Where the Sierra Nevada begins and 
ends is as yet a disputed point. In pop- 
ular use, the name is given to the moun- 
tains on the east side of the central val- 
ley. We propose, for our present pur- 
pose, to include those at its northern and 
southern extremities, and the Coast 
mountains from Santa Barbara, south- 
ward, extending into Lower California. 
So confined, it may be treated as a single 
mountain, 700 miles long, within the 
State limits, and averaging 100 miles in 
width of base. Along its eastern side, 
for all this distance, extends the desert 
region formerly known as the “ Great 
Basin ; " sometimes lifting itself up and 
leaning its long slopes against the moun- 
tain, to the height of 6,500 feet above the 
sea; sometimes depressed, at its very 
feet, into hollows 100 to 500 feet below 
that level, the beds of present lakes or of 
ancient bodies of water now dried up. 
Along the centre rise its culminating 
peaks, approximating remarkably to a 
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straight line of mighty eminences, from 
Mount Shasta, which domineers the Ore- 
gon boundary to San Gorgonio, which 
overlooks the Mexican. From the desert 
it rises, by a rapid though broken slope, 
to its eastern crest, which vies in altitude 
with the western or central. Between 
these two crests of the summit lies a wide 
area of peaks, ridges, valleys, and lakes, 
among which the streams head which 
find their way down the western slope. 
The western slope occupies one-half the 
width of the mountain, and bears upon 
its broad bosom a multitude of secondary 
ranges, many of them so extensive and 
well marked as to receive independent 
names, Flanking the base of this slope, 
are the Foot Hills, commonly composed of 
more recent formations, lying upon the 
mountain strata, in long irregular lines of 
rounded or fiat-topped eminences, of 
nearly uniform height for each locality, 
but varying much in different portions of 
the Sierra. 

The terms “ foot hill” and “ foot hill re- 
gion” are often employed indefinitely, 
and, at some places, as near Marysville 
on Feather river, include quite pretty 
locations. Nowhere, however, do they 
contain any extensive area that has hith- 
erto proved attractive to agriculturists, 
and settlements are determined chiefly 
with reference to mining interests. It is 
possible that the expensive flumes now 
constructed in connection with placer 
hydraulic washings and tunnel mining, 
may be maintained for agricultural irri- 
gation, after they cease to be serviceable 
for the original purposes. In that case, we 
presume that the slope of the mountain, 
or its lower valleys, or the beds of gravel 
and slime which the miners shall have 
left, will prove more available and valu- 
able than the old foot hills, 

The culminating point of the Sierra, 
so far as known, is Mount Whitney, 
(about Lat. 36° 30’) which rises to over 
15,000 feet above the level of the sea, and, 
if not the most elevated peak in the 
United States, is the highest of which a 
satisfactory measurement has been made. 
Yosemite valley, with its strip of green 
meadow, just equal in width to the height 
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of the precipices which overshadow it, 
may serve for a type of the agricultural 
capacity of this region, as well as of its 
grandeur. Hach feature of that valley is 
repeated a hundred times over in other 
localities. 

In the neighborhood of Mount Whit- 
ney, the whole width of the Sierra is 
composed of granite; but north and south 
from it metamorphic rocks begin to 
mount the sides, and finally reach and 
compose the summit, giving a more 
rounded aspect to the peaks, and more 
room to the valleys, Unaltered tertiary 
formations come next in order, and pre- 
dominate in the southern Sierra, though 
they occupy the flanks alone, a granite 
core and metamorphic crests rising above 
them. In the north, however, recent 
volcanic rocks claim, in an irregular pred- 
atory manner, more and more of the sur- 
face, giving it a ruggedness all their own, 
until all the peaks become eruptive cones 
which have deluged the country round 
with mingling streams of lava, 

Along the whole length of the central 
valley the crests maintain a gener’l ele- 
vation of over 10,000 feet; for 100 miles 
there is no:pass known less than 12,000 
feet; peaks above 13,000 feet can be 
counted by hundreds, and above 14,000 
by scores. But, farther north, although 
occasional peaks continue to emulate the 
most lofty, the summit crests decline; 
till, with their intervening valleys, they 
are merged in the “sage plain” region, 
which extends into the north-eastern part 
of the State at an elevation of about 5,000 
feet above the sea. The “sage plains” 
are a barren plateau of immense extent, 
traversed by numerous ranges of moun- 
tains, having for its characteristic vegeta- 
tion several stout species of artemisia, or 
wormwood, called “wild sage” and 
“greasewood,” by the emigrants. 

The crests and summit-ridges, on ap- 
proaching this region, also spread apart; 
admitting several valleys of considerable 
size, capable of cultivation, and, in some 
cases, quite fertile. There is more agricul- 
ture developmenthere than anywhere else 
in the Sierra, except where it forms the 
southern coast mountains. Itis favored by 
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adesirable trade with Nevada, and the un- 
usual juxtaposition of agricultural, lumber- 
ing, and mining facilities. The largest of 
these valleys is that of Honey Lake, which 
is about 60 miles long, and 15 to 20 broad, 
but a considerable portion of it is barren. 
This region is almost isolated from the rest 
of the State by impracticable ridges and 
terrificcanyons. The transit of the min- 
ing regions of Nevada is comparatively 
easy. Hach valley hasa climate of its own, 
dependent upon its elevation and exposure. 

Mount Shasta, at the northern extremi- 
ty of the Sierra, has 6,000 feet of eternal 
snow, butno glaciers, Its Oregon counter- 
part, Mount Hood, has glaciers on a stu- 
pendous scale. Its numerous and more 
elevated southern brothers, Mount Whit- 
ney and the neighboring peaks, are not 
able to retain snow through the summer, 
except in spots well shaded from the sun, 
or subject to winter accumulations from 
drift and avalanches. This diversity is 
partly due to difference of latitude, but 
cannot be explained without taking into 
account the increasing aridity of the at- 
mosphere southward, Let those who 
expect to reclaim the western plains by 
planting walnuts and acorns, reflect upon 
this fact within- 200 miles of the Pacifie, 
and constantly blown upon by its winds, 
the highest mountains of the United States 
bask bareheaded, in a cloudless summer 
sky, which evaporates all the water they 
have been able to extort from the air of 
winter. 

That portion of the Sierra which lies 
south of the central valley, has about 
6,000 feet for the average elevation of its 
crests, and 10,000 feet for its loftiest sum- 
mits. Its summits are less rugged than 
some of the subordinate ranges which di- 
vide its sides into sections. The high val- 
leys, though narrow, are long and wind- 
ing, (form numerous chains of passes in 
various directions) and, were it not for 
the still diminished rain-fall, would present 
a most desirable combination of soil and 
climate. They are saved from sterility by 
that bend in the shore below Point Con- 
cepcion, which brings the ocean to the feet 
of the Sierra, and commonly afford clear 
running waters all the year round, anda 
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moderate supply of timber, in side ravines 
and on the western slope of granite ridges, 
But their waters seldom reach the shore, 
even in the rainy season. They canyon 
through the metamorphic ranges, to be 
lost in this desert at the east, or on the 
tertiary slopes towards the west; which 
slopes, though much cut up by the minor 
mountain chains, and furrowed by denu- 
dation, are so broad and gradual in places 
as to be called plains. On these so-called 
plains is probably the finest upland soil in 
the State; and they are capable of sup- 
porting a large number of cattle on their 
spontaneous growth of herbage and for- 
age plants, many of which retain their 
nutritious qualities, undiminished by their 
summer desiccation, On them, at the mis- 
sions of Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, and 
| others, the- priests, long ago, established 
the grapes and oranges of Spain, tapping 
the streams in their canyons, and bringing 
the waters down to the vineyards and 
orchards, in long open aqueducts of ma- 
son-work. Next to the region around 
San Francisco, this deserves to be called 
the garden of the State; but the processes 
of cultivation are so unlike those to which 
our people are accustomed, that it has not 
received the attention which it deserves. 

The islands which lie off the southern 
coast, are of little agricultural value. One 
or two of them have been used for sheep- 
pastures, and the animals, as in like situa- 
tions elsewhere, are found to flourish 
throughout the season with no other bev- 
erage than the morning dew. 

The Coast Mountains proper, between 
Point Concepcion and Cape Mendocino, 
consist of a number of ranges which 
seem to radiate, like the ribs of half- 
opened fans, from the elevated regions 
at the north-west and at the south-west 
corners of the central valley. They 
oceupy an area of about 500 miles in 
length by 60 in breadth, forming the 
coast-line for about 100 miles more by 
means of the Santa Inez range, which 
runs its wall-like, precipitous crest 7000 
feet high, from west to east along the 
northern side of Santa Barbara channel. 
The bay thus formed between Point 
Concepcion and San Diego, having the 
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Santa Inez for its northern, and the 
southern Sierra for its eastern shore, 
enjoys a milder climate than the San 
Francisco coast. It is off Point Concep- 
cion that passengers on the steamers 
change their clothing, doffing, if bound 
northward, their summer apparel, and 
putting on overcoats. We have already 
described the principal agricultural re- 
sources of the coast mountains, in the 
valleys which open towards San Fran- 
cisco. The streams on its western slopes 
succeed in reaching the sea, some of 
them by courses between 100 and 200 
miles long; but none are at all naviga- 
ble, and the region is not, in general, 
well watered, or, except in its northern 
portion, more than scantily supplied with 
timber. It contains some grazing and 
farming lands which we have not men- 
tioned, and immense areas of unexplored 
territory. By far the larger portion is 
an impenetrable wilderness, except along 
a few “trails” at wide intervals, whose 
seaward aspect gives neither shelter nor 
landing-place to the mariner, and whose 
inner*recesses bring the explorer to de- 
spair. He is baffled or ensnared by their 
labyrinthine intricacy; wearied or dis- 
mayed by the succession of difficult 
peaks and perilous ravines; harassed 
by thirst, finding no water, or afraid to 
drink that which he finds; entangled in 
pathless chaparral, and unable to pene- 
trate the thorny shrubbery unless by 
following the track of a grizzly bear; or 
terrified by these and other wild beasts, 
whose lairs have never before been trod 
by human foot, 

The northern portion of California is 
rather a chaos than a wilderness. It is 
all elevated; most of the valleys liable 
to frosts in summer and subject to severe 
cold in winter; some extremely fertile, 
others quite sterile. Besides a perfect 
tangle of canyons and mountains, the 
explorer is treated to a great diversity of 
scenery. One day’s journey may be 
through pine forests, worth going a 
thousand miles to see; another upon a ' 
plain of glassy lava, rough with mimic 
waves, seamed with crevasses and por- 
ous- with caverns; another over volcanic 
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ashes, ankle deep, at every step; another 
across a grassy surface, covering a bed of 
fresh-water marl, the bottom of a former 
lake ; another among loose pieces of trap- 
rock, which afford no comfortable foot- 
ing; another along the shore of a lake, half 
filled with enormous pond-lilies, with 
nourishing seeds, which the Indians har- 
vest by hundreds of bushels, and fringed 
by thickets of various wild fruits, edible 
by man and the favorite fruit of bears. 
But we have not space to exhaust the 
variety which may be found by turning 
off eastwardly from the single road which 
connects California and Oregon. 

To the west of that road the country 
is so difficult that it has been but par- 
tially explored, notwithstanding that 
gold placers are found and profitably 
worked, from the Sierra to the sea. 
There are many canyons 3,000 to 6,000 
feet deep, and to accomplish a distance 
of 30 miles in a straight line, it is often 
necessary to go 60 miles round, besides 
ascents and descents, equivalent to half- 
a-dozen more, 


We have now given a bird’s-eye view 
—lacking in precision of detail, but cor- 
rect as to main features—of every por- 
tion of California, except that which is 
included between the Sierra and the 
Colorado river, This is a fragment, 
about as large as the State of Ohio, of 
the Great American Desert. It is prob- 
able that in some places, near to the 
Sierra, years pass without a drop of rain; 
but our forts on the Colorado have a few 
smart showers, generally jn the latter 
part of summer, making an annual aver- 
age water-fall of between two and three 
inches. Dew is unknown, and agriculture 
is dependent entirely upon the river, 
which has extensive fertile bottoms, be- 
tween its canyons, (for the desert is much 
diversified in surface, having several 
ranges of high mountains) which the In- 
dians have cultivated successfully, though 
in a very rude manner, 

The mouth of the Colorado is within 
the limits of Mexico, in a very marshy 
district at the head of the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, The spring-tides rise there to the 
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height of 25 feet, and come in with a 
large wave, dangerous to small-boats, and 
rapidly flooding the country for miles 
around, The navigation from San Fran- 
cisco, down the coast and up the Gulf, is 
tedious, and that of the river difficult; 
but steamboats, constructed for the pur- 
pose, ascend it 500 miles from its mouth. 
The success of this navigation, the pros- 
pective large trade with Utah and Ari- 
zona, the ease with which railroads can 
be constructed across the desert, the fa- 
vorable passes of the Southern Sierra, and 
the continued discovery of rich mining 
regions in the desert itself, must cause ere 
long a full development of the Colorado 
bottom-lands As yet we believe they re- 
main in the undisputed possession of 
harmless Indians, though paper cities 
were laid out upon them years ago. The 
freshets of the river are caused by the 
melting snows at its sources, and do not 
last long. They occur in the Californian 
portion of its course in May and June, 
sometimesin July. In the year 1849, the 
river burst its lower banks during a high 
flood, and sent a stream northward for 
200 miles into the desert. The sudden 
appearance of such a supply of water, in 
one of the worst parts of their track, was 
hailed with joy and wonder by the emi- 
grants who then thronged the southern 
routes to the gold regions and who named 
it New river. A chain of lagoons re- 
mained for several years, but are now 
dried up. 

The mountains of the desert receive 
most of the water which falls within its 
limits, and give rise to a number of per- 
manent springs and small oases. Streams 
of considerable size come down the back 
of the Sierra and empty into lakes that 
have no outlet, or lose themselves in the 
sand, Wecannot yet estimate their value 
for agricultural purposes, but the exigen- 
cies of the mining interests are requiring 
the development of some of them. It is 
even hoped that, in localities at a distance 
from any running waters, the shafts sunk 
at the mines may reach supplies sufficient 
for irrigation, 


In summing up the physical aspects of 
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California, we may accept the estimate of 
Prof, Whitney, the eminent geologist of 
the State, that “ the plains and broad val- 
leys” do not occupy more than one-fif- 
teenth of her surface; and infer that her 
best lands are already under cultivatior, 
and that no great addition can be made 
to her present productive capacity, with- 
out extensive and expensive arrange- 
ments for artificial irrigation. In one way 
and another, this conclusion is being prac- 
tically accepted by her cultivators; and, 
even in the favored districts within a hun- 
dred miles of San Francisco, water has 
been raised from the streams, by horse- 
power and by steam, for the benefit of 
growing crops. When the latter rains 
fail, or are too scanty, and the grain is 
inclined to head out prematurely, a mod- 
erate amount of irrigation is of great ser- 
vice. 

We have avoided dwelling upon the 
more than Alpine grandeur of the scenery 
in the “High Sierra,” or the real and 
fabulous wonders of the desert, as foreign 
to our subject; but we cannot refrain 
from calling the attention of devout read- 
ers to the evidences of creative design 
which are to be found here, as indeed 
everywhere, in the physical geography 
of the country. If the western half of 
the United States were one uniform plain, 
it would be one uniform desert. If the 
Rocky Mountains formed its only eleva- 
tions, their western side would be bor- 
dered by a narrow line of fertility, alike 
inaccessible from either ocean. Those 
productive forces of nature, which would 
have been wasted by diffusal over too 
large an area, or disparaged by burial in 
the heart of a continent, are here concen- 
trated and made tributary to the com- 
mercial prosperity of one of the most 
capacious and best arranged harbors in 
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the world. This harbor isso placed on 
the coast that its trade with Asia can go 
by the southern and return by the north- 
ern route, with favorable winds and cur- 
rents all the way round; so situated, with 
reference to the interior, that, after the 
most thorough examination to which a 
region of like extent was ever subjected 
for a single purpose, the Pacific Railroad 
chooses the direct route to it. Not only 
is this harbor without a competitor along 
the whole line of coast, which we have 
described as equal to that which separates 
the Gulf of Newfoundland from the Gulf 
of Mexico, but, also, the coast does not 
elsewhere furnish a suitable site for a 
great city. Here is room enough, and 
the right kind of room. Here, too, a la- 
boring man can accomplish more work in 
a year than in any other great city of the 
earth; and here nature has established 
special safeguards against those plagues 
and diseases to which great cities are 
subject. 

San Francisco was marked for great- 
ness by the Creator’s own hand. Her 
destiny was fixed when the world was 
made, To her greatness must all the 
State be but an appendage; while the 
Columbia and Colorado contribute to its 
aggrandizement, as the Mississippi and 
the St. Lawrence do to that of New 
York. 

California is not to be an agricultural 
State, competing with her breadstuffs in 
the markets of the Atlantic. Her sphere 
is her own, and in it she will be supreme. 
Trade, manufactures, and mining will 
dispute the supremacy and stimulate to 
exhaustion the resources of her agricul- 
ture, while all her glories unite to form a 
halo round the commercial metropolis of 
the Pacific. 


———e+ o—___—_——. 


SUMMER CLOUDS. 


Down sail the Clouds, 
Down the gulf-stream 
Of the warm West Wind, 
A gleam of shrouds 
And sails of mist, 


The fleet of some 
Celestial 
With their gold they cross 
The main and come ;~ 


Sun Argosies. 
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Who filled their sides 
With sunny ore 
From the mines of air, 
And store besides 
Of snowy pearls ?— 


Say, is it not, 
From hills of gold, 
Of the Sunset whence 
Is told ingot 
Beyond all price ?7— 
Say, is it not, 
In seas of blue, 
From sand-bars of light 
Its crew have got 
Their lustrous pearls ? 


And the swart mines, 
Sweating with dew, 
In the vapor cliffs 
That hew the Liners 
Their treasured gold ; 


The divers bright 
That boldly spring, 
Like the stars that fall, 
And bring to light 
Each goodly pearl, 


Spirits that dwell 
The upper air, 
Are they not ?—no tongue 
Has share to tell 
Their wondrous fame, 


Far in the rear, 
From depths profound 
A black shape upheaves, 
The sound I hear 
Of thunder loud. 


With sides aflame, 
And-pennon red, 
"Tis the Rover’s ship; 


Ministers’ Sunshine. 


The dreaded name 
Of thunder-cloud. 


Down with the breeze, 
With lurching sides, 
In the tosging air; 
She ride§ the seas, 
A conqueror. 


Methinks I see 
A face that shakes 
On the Rover's deck, 
Like Drake's in glee 
Over his prize. 


Great Galleon, 
And Shallop small, 
Up with bellied sails, 
They haul and run 
Before the wind. 


Methinks I hear 
Aboard the fleet 
Some Velasquez stamp 
His feet in fear, 
And curse the Rover. 


So hastily 
Downward they sweep, 
To what port across 
The deep they flee 
I wonder now. 


How loud the thunder, 
How fierce the blast ; 
And the lightning breaks 
Each mast asunder, 
And rends the sails. 


Gone is the fleet ; 
Never again 
Will it sail these skies, 
The rain, like sleet, 
Beats down the corn. 


MINISTERS’ SUNSHINE. 


“80 much has been written of the hard- 
ships of clergymen, small salaries, unrea- 
sonable churches, mean committees, and 
impudent parishioners, that parents seek- 
ing for their children’s happiness are not 
wont to desire them to enter the sacred 


calling. Indeed, the story of empty bread- 
trays and cheerless parsonages has not 
half been told. But there is another side 
to the picture. Ministers’ wives are not 
all vixens, nor their children scapegraces. 
Pastors do not always step on thorns and 
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preach to empty benches. The parish 
sewing-society does not always roast their 
pastor over the slow fires of tittle-tattle. 
There is no inevitable connection between 
the gospel and bronchitis. As far as we 
have observed, the brjghtest sunshine is 
ministers’ sunshine. They have access to 
refined circles, means to give a good edu- 
cation to their children, friends to stand 
by them in every perplexity, and through 

_ the branches that drop occasional shad- 
ows on their way sifts the golden light 
of great enjoyment. 

It was about six o’clock of a June af- 
ternoon, the sun striking aslant upon the 
river, when the young minister and his 
bride were riding toward their new home. 
The air was bewitched with fragrance of 
field and garden, and a-hum with bees 
out honey-making. The lengthening 
shadows did not fall on the road the twain 
passed; at least, they saw none. The 
leaves shook out a welcome, and as the 
carriage rumbled across the bridge in 
front of the house at which they were for 
a few days to tarry, it seemed as if hoof 
and wheel understood the transport of 
the hour. The weeks of bridal congratu- 
lations had ended, and here they are at 
the door of the good deacon who will 
entertain them. The village was all astir 
that evening. As far as politeness would 
allow, there was peering from the doors 
and looking through the blinds, for every- 
body would see the new minister’s wife, 
and children swinging on the gate rushed 
in the back way to cry out, “They are 
coming!” 

The minister and his bride alighted 
amid hearty welcomes, for the flock had 
been for a long while without a shepherd, 
and all imagined something of the embar- 
rassment of a young man with the ink 
hardly dry on his parchment of licensure, 
and a girl just entering into the responsi- 
bility of a clergyman’s wife. 

After tea some of the parishioners came 
in. Old Mr. Bromlette stepped up to 


offer a greeting. He owned a large es- 
tate, had been born in high life, was a 
genuine aristocrat, and had in his pos- 
session silver plate which his father used 
in entertaining General Washington. He 
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had no pretension or pomp of manner, 
but showed by his walk and his conver- 
sation that he had always moved in polite 
circles. He was a fat man, and wiped the 
perspiration from his brow—sweat start- 
ed not more by his walk than the excite- 
ment of the occasion—and said, “ Hot 
night, Dominie!” He began the conver- 
sation by asking the minister who his fa- 
ther was, and who his grandfather; and 
when he found that there was in the an- 
cestral line of the minister a dignitary, 
seemed delighted, and said, ‘I knew him 
well. Danced forty years ago with his 
daughter at Saratoga.” He added, “I 
think we will be able to make you com- 
fortable here. We have in our village 
some families of highly respectable de- 
scent. Here is our friend over the way; 
his grandfather was wounded at Mon- 
mouth. He would have called in to-night, 
but he is in the city at a banquet given 
in honor of one of the English lords. Let 
me see;*what’s his name?” At this 
point the door opened, and the servant 
looked in and said, “ Mr, Bromlette, your 
carriage is waiting.” “Good-night, Do- 
minie!” said the old gentleman ; “IT hope 
to see you at my house to-morrow. The 
Governor will dine with us, and about 
two o’clock my carriage will call for you. 
You look tired. Better retire early. 
Good-night, ladies and gentlemen! ” 
MacMillan the Scotchman now entered 
into conversation. He was brawny and 
blunt. Looked dead in earnest. Seldom 
saw anything tolaugh at. He was of the 
cast-iron make, and if he had cared much 
about family blood could no doubt have 
traced it back to Brumclog or Bothwell 
Bridge. He said, “I come in to-night to 
welcome ‘you as a minister of the New 
Covenant. Do not know much about 
you. What catechism did you stoody ?” 
“Westminster!” replied the clergyman. 
“Praise God for that!” said the Scotch- 
man. “TI think you must belong to the 
good old orthodox, out-and-out Calvin- 
istic school. Imust be going home, for it 
is nine o'clock, andI never allow the chil- 
dren to go to bed until I have sung with 
them a Psalm of David. Do not like to 
suggest, but if parfactly convainiant give 
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us next Sabbath a solid sermon about. the 
eternal decrees, Suppose you have read 
‘McCosh on the Divine Government.’ Do 
not think anything surpasses that, unless 
it be ‘Edwards on the Will’ Good- 
night!” he said, as he picked up his 
hat which he had persisted in setting on 
the floor beside him, “Hope we will 
meet often in this world, and in the next; 
we most certainly will if we have been 
elected. Good-night! I will stand by 
you as long as I find you contending ear- 
nestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints.” And without bowing to the rest 
he started through the hall, and began to 
rattle the front door and shouted, “ Here, 
somebody! open this door! Hope we 
shall not have as much trouble in getting 
open the door of heaven!” 

Mrs. Durbin was present that evening. 
She was always present when pleasant 
words were to be uttered, or kind deeds 
done. She was any minister’s blessing. 
If the pastor had a cough, she would come 
right into his house, only half knocking, 
and in the kitchen, over the hot stove, she 
would stand mixing all sorts of pleasant 
things to take. . From her table often came 
in a plate of biscuit, or a bowl of berries 
already sugared, If the pulpit must be 
upholstered, she was head of the commit- 
tee. If money was to be raised for a. mu- 
sical instrument, she begged it, no man 
saying nay, even if he could ill afford to 
contribute. Everybody likedher. Every- 
body blessed her. She stepped quick; 
had a laugh that was catching; knew all 
the sick; had her pocket full of nuts and 
picture-books. When she went through 
the poorer parts of the village the little 
ragamufiins, white and black, would come 
out and say, ‘‘ Here comes Mrs. Durbin!” 

But do not fall in love with Mrs, Dur- 
bin, for she was married. Her husband 
was a man of the world, took things easy, 
let his wife go to church as much as she 
desired, if she would not bother him with 
her religion, gave her as much money as 
she wanted, but teased her unmercifully 
about the poor urchins who followed her 
in the street, and used to say, “‘My dear! 
have you found out any new Lazarus? 
I am afraid you will get the small-pox if 
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you don't stop carrying victuals into those 
nigger shanties! ” 

Mrs. Durbin talked rapidly that night, 
but mostly to the pastor’s wife. Was 
overheard to be laying plans for a ride to 
the falls. Hoped that the minister would 
not work too hard at the start. Told him 
that after he got rested he might go and 
visit a family near by who were greatly 
distressed, and wanted a minister to pray 
with them. As she rose to go, she said, 
“Tf you need anything at all, be at perfect 
liberty to send.” Her husband arose at 
the same time. He had not said a word, 
and felt a little awkward in the presence 
of so many church people. But he came 
up and took the minister’s hand and said, 
“Call and see us! I am not a church- 
man, as you will soon findout. Ihardly 
ever go to church except on Thanksgiving 
Days, or now and then when the notion 
takes me. Still, I have a good horse. 
Anybody can drive him, and he is any time 
at your disposal. All you have to do is 
just to get in and take up the ribbons. My 
wife takes care of the religion, and I mind 
the horses. She has what our college- 
bred Joe calls the ‘ Suaviter in modo,’ and 
I have the ‘Fortiter in re.’ Good-by! 
Take care of yourself!” 

Elder Lucas was there; a man of fifty. 
His great characteristic was, that he never 
said anything, but always acted. Never 
exhorted or prayed in public: only lis- 
tened. One time at the church-meeting, 
called for the purpose of increasing the 
minister’s salary, where Robert Cruik- 
shank spoke four times in favor of the 
project, and afterward subscribed one dol- 
lar; Lucas was still, but subscribed fifty 
dollars. On the evening of which we 
chiefly write, he sat silently looking at his 
new pastor. Those who thought he felt 
nothing were greatly mistaken. He was 
all kindness and love. Much of the time 
there were emotional tears in his eyes, 
but few saw them, for he had a sly habit 
of looking the other way till they dried 
up, or if they continued to run he would 
rub his handkerchief across his nose, al- 
lowing it accidentally to slip up to the cor- 
ner of his eyes, and so nothing of emotion 
was suspected. He never offered to do 
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anything, but always did it. He never 
promised to send a carriage to take his 
minister a riding, but often sentit. Never 
gave notice two weeks before of an in- 
tended barrel of flour. But it was, with- 
outany warning,rolled into the back entry. 
He did not some day in front of the church, 
in the presence of half the congregation, 
tell the minister that he meant to give him 
a suit of clothes, but slyly found out who 
was the clergyman’s tailor, and then by a 
former measurement had the garments 
made and sent up on Saturday night with 
his compliments, for two weeks keeping 
out of the way for fear the minister would 
thank him. 

When Elder Lucas left that evening, he 
came up, and without saying a word 
gave the minister a quick shake of the 
hand, and over forehead, cheek, and hands 
of the bashful man passed a succession of 
blushes. 

But the life of the little company that 
night was Harry Bronson. Probably in 
no other man was there ever compressed 
more vivacity of nature. He was a won- 
derful compound of mirthfulness and piety. 
Old men always took his hand with affec- 
tion, and children ran wild when they 
saw him. On Sunday he prayed like a 
minister, but on Monday, among the boys, 
he could jump the highest, run the swift- 
est, shout the loudest, bat the truest, and 
turn somersault the easiest. Indeed, there 
were in the church two or three awful- 
visaged people who thought that Harry 
Bronson ought to be disciplined, and that 
sanctification was never accompanied by 
kicking up of tlie heels. They remon- 
strated with him, but before he got out 
of sight, and while they were yet praying 
for the good effect of their admonition, he 
put his hand on the top of the fence, and, 
without touching, leaped over, not because 
there was any need of crossing the fence, 
for, showing that he was actuated by 
nothing but worldliness and frivolity, he 
put his hand on the top of the rail and 
leaped backagain. Ifthere was anything 
funny he was sure to see it, and had a way 
of striking attitudes, and imitating pecu- 
liar intonations, and walked sometimes 
on his toes and sometimes on his heels, 
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till one evening at church, one of the 
brethren with a religion made up of equal 
portions of sour-krout, mustard, and red 
pepper, prayed right at him, saying, “If 
there is any brother present who does 
not walk as he should, we pray thee that 
thou wouldst do with him as thou didst 
with Sennacherib of old, and put a hook 
in his nose and turn him back!” To 
which prayer Harry Bronson responded 
“ Amen!” never supposing that the hook 
was meant for his own nose. The repri- 
manding brother finding his prayer in- 
effectual, and that the Lord was unwilling 
to take Harry in his hands, resolved to 
attend to the case himself, and the second 
time proposed to undertake the work of 
admonition, not in beseeching terms as 
before, but with a fiery indignation that 
would either be, as he expressed it, a 
savor of life unto life, or of death unto 
death. But entering Harry Bronson’s 
house that evening, he found him on his 
hands and knees playing “Bear” with 
his children, and cutting such a ludicrous 
figure, that the lachrymose Elder for once 
lost his gravity, and joined in the merri- 
ment with such a full gush of laughter 
that he did not feel it would be consistent 
to undertake his mission, since the face- 
tious Harry might turn on him and say, 
“ Physician! heal thyself! ” 

That night at the minister’s welcome 
Harry wasin full glee. The first grasp he 
gave on entering the room, and the words 
of greeting that he offered, and the whole- 
souled, intense manner with which he 
confronted the young clergyman, showed 
him to be one of those earnest, active, in- 
telligent,loving and lovable Christian men, 
one of whom is a treasure to any pastor. 

He had a story for every turn of the 
evening’s entertainment, and took all the 
spare room in the parlor to tell it. The 
gravest men in the party would take a 
joke from him. When MacMillan asked 
the minister about his choice of catechism, 
Harry ventured the opinion that he 
thought “ Brown's Shorter,” good enough 
for anybody. “Ah!” said MacMillan, 
“Harry, you rogue, stop that joking!” 
When Mr. Bromlette offered his carriage, 
Bronson offered to loan a wheelbarrow. 
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He asked Mrs. Durbin if she wanted any 
more combs or castile soap for her mission 
on Dirt Alley. He almost drew into con- 
versation the silent Mr. Lucas, asking a 
strange question; and because Lucas, 
through embarrassment, made no response, 
saying, “Silence gives consent!” Was 
full of narratives about weddings, and 
general trainings, and parish-meetings. 
Stayed till all the rest were gone, for he 
never was talked out. 

“Well, well!” said two of the party 
that night as they shut the front door. 
Wewillhave to tell Harry Bronson to serve 
God in his own way. I guess there may 
sometimes be as much religion in laughing 
asincrying. We cannot make such aman 
as that keep step to a “Dead March.” I 
think the dew of grace may fall just as 
certainly on a grotesque cactus as a pre- 
cise primrose. Indeed, the jubilant palm- 
tree bears fruit, while the weeping-wil- 
low throws its worthless catkins into the 
brook. 


The first Sunday came. The congrega- 
tion gathered early. The brown-stone 
church was a beautiful structure, within 
and without. An adjacent quarry had fur- 
nished the material, and the architect and 
builder, who were men of taste, had not 
been interfered with. A few creeping 
vines had been planted at the front and 
side, and a white rose-bush stood at the 
door, flinging its fragrance across the yard. 
Many had gone in and taken their seats, 
but others had stayed at the door to watch 
the coming of the new minister and his 
bride. She is gone now, and it is no flat- 
tery to write that she was fair to look 
upon, delicate structure of body, eye large 
and blue, hair in which was folded the 
shadows of midnight, erect carriage, but 
quite small. She was such a one as you 
could pick up and carry over a stream 
with one arm. She had a sweet voice, 
and had stood several years in the choir 
of the city churches, and had withal a 
magic of presence, that had turned all 
whom she ever met into warm personal 
admirers, Her hand trembled on her hus- 
band’s arm as that day they went up the 
steps of the meeting-house, gazed at in- 
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tently by young and old. The pastor 
looked paler even than washis wont, His 
voice quavered in reading the hymn, and 
he looked confused in making the publica- 
tions. That day, a mother had brought 
her child for baptism, and for the first time 
he officiated in that ceremony. Had hard 
work to remember the words, and knew 
not what to do next. When he came 
to preach, in his excitement he could not 
find hissermon. It had fallen back of the 
sofa, Looked up and down, and forward 
and backward. Fished it out at last, justin 
time to come up, flushed and hot, to read 
the text. Made a very feeble attempt at 
preaching. But all were ready to hear 
his words. The young sympathized with 
him, for he was young. And the old 


* looked on him with a sort of paternal in- 


dulgence. At the few words, in which 
he commended himself and his to their 
sympathy and care, they broke forth into 
weeping. And at the foot of the pulpit, 
at the close of service, the people gathered, 
poor and rich, to offer their right hand. 
MacMillan the Scotchman said, “ Young 
man! that’s the right doctrine; the same 
that Dr. Duncan taught me forty years 
ago at the kirk in the glen!” Mr. Brom- 
lette came up, and introduced to the young 
minister a young man who was a Baronet, 
and a lady who was by marriage somehow 
related to the Astors. Harry Bronson 
took his pastor by the hand, and said, 
“That sermon went right to the spot. 
Glad you found it. Was afraid you would 
never fish it out from behind~that sofa. 
When I aw you on all-fours, looking it 
up, thought I should burst.” Lucas, with 
his eyes red as a half-hour of crying could 
make them, took the minister’s hand, but 
said nothing, only looked more thanks and 
kindness than words could have expressed, 
Mr. Durbin said, “ How are you? Broke 
in on my rule to-day and came to church. 
Little curious, you see. Did not believe it 
quite all, but that will do. Glad you gave 
it to those Christians. Saw them wince 
under it!” Mrs. Durbin was meanwhile 
employed in introducing the bride to the 
people at the door who were a little back- 
ward. Begged them to come up. Drew. 
up an array of four or five children that 
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she had clothed and brought out of the 
shantees to attend church. Said, ‘This 
is Bridget Maloy, and that Ellen Hag- 
gerty. Good girls they are, too, and like 
to come to church!” 

For a long while ‘the hand-shakings 
continued, and some who could not get 
confidence even to wait at the door, 
stretched their hands out from the covered 
wagon, and gave a pleasant “How do 
you do?” or “God bless you,” till the 
minister and his wife agreed that their 
happiness was full, and went home, say- 
ing, “This, indeed, is Mmusters’ Soun- 
SHINE!” 

The parsonage was only a little distance 
‘off, but the pastor had nothing with which 
to furnish it, The grass was long and 
needed to be cut, and the weeds were + 
covering the garden, On Monday morn- 
ing the pastor and his wife were saying 
what a pity it was that they were not able 
to take immediate possession. They could 
be so happy in such a cozy place. Never 
mind. * They would out of the first year’s 
salary save enough to warrant going to 
house-keeping. 

That afternoon the sewing-society met. 
That society never disgraced itself with 
gossip. They were good women, and met 
together sometimes to sew for the desti- 
tute of the village, and sometimes to send 
garments to the suffering home mission- 
aries. For two hours their needles would 
fly, and then off for home, better for their 
philanthropic labors. But that afternoon 
the ladies stood round the room in knots, 
a-whispering. Could it be that the so- 
ciety was losing its good name, and was 
becoming a school of scandal? That could 
not be, for Mrs. Durbin seemed the most 
active in the company, and Mrs. Durbin 
was always right. 

Next morning, while the minister and 
his wife were talking over this secrecy of 
conversation at the sewing-circle, Harry 
Bronson came in and asked the young 
pastor if he was not weary with last 
Sunday’s work. He answered, “No!” 
“Well,” suggested Harry, “I think you 
had better take a few days’ rest anyhow. 
Go off and see your friends. My carriage 
will, in about an hour, go to the cars, and 
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I will meet you on Saturday night. Think 
it will do you both good.” 

“Well, well!” said the minister, while 
aside consulting with his wife, “ what 
does this mean? Are they tired of us 
so soon? Is this any result of yester- 
day’s whispering? But they make the 
suggestion, and I shall take it.” So that 
Tuesday evening found them walking the 
street of the neighboring city, wondering 
what all this meant, Saturday came, and 
on the arrival of the afternoon train Harry 
Bronson was ready to meet the young 
parson and his wife. They rode up to 
the place of their previous entertainment. 
After tea, Bronson said, ‘‘We have been 
making a little alteration at the parsonage 
since you were gone, “ Have you?” ex- 
claimed the minister. “Come! my dear! 
let us go up and see!” As they passed 
up the steps of the old parsonage, the 
reses and the lilacs on either side swung 
in the evening air. The river ‘Yn front 
glowed under the long row of willows, 
and parties of villagers in white passed by 
in the rocking-boat, singing “Life on the 
ocean wave.” It was just before sunset, 
and what with the perfume, and the ro- 
seate clouds, and the rustling of the maples, 
and the romance of a thousand dawning 
expectations—it was an evening never to 
be forgotten. Its flowers will never close. 
Its clouds will never melt. Its waters 
will never lose their sheen. Its aroma 
will never float away. 

The key was thrust into the door and 
it swung open. “ What does this mean?” 
they both cried out at tlie same time. 
“Who put down this carpet, and set here 
these chairs, and hung this hall-lamp?” 
They stood as if transfixed. It was no 
shabby carpet, but one that showed that 
many dollars had been expended, and 
much taste employed, and much effort 
exerted. They opened the parlor door 
and there they all stood—sofa, and what- 
not, and chair, and stand, and mantel-or- 
nament, and picture. They went up-stairs, 
and every room was furnished; beds with 
beautiful white counterpane, and vases 
filled with flowers, and walls hung with 
engravings. Everything complete. 

These surprised people came down 
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stairs to the pantry. Found boxes of su- 
gar, bags of salt, cans of preserves, pack- 
ages of spices, bins of flour, loaves of 
bread. Went to the basement, and found 
pails, baskets, dippers, cups, saucers, 
plates, forks, knives, spoons, strainers, 
bowls, pitchers, tubs, and a huge stove 
filled with fuel, and a lucifer-match lying 
on the lid; so that all the young married 
pair would have to do in going to house- 
keeping, would be to strike the match 
and apply it to the shavings. In the 
study, adorned with lounge and flowers, 
and on table, covered with bright green 
baize, lay an envelope enclosing a card 
on which was written, “Please accept 
from a few friends.” ‘ 

Had Aladdin been around with his 
lamp? Was this a vision such as comes 
to one about half awake on a sunshiny 
morning? They sat down, weak and tear- 
ful from surprise, thanked God, blessed 
Mrs. Durbin, knew that Mr. Bromlette’s 
purse had been busy, felt that silent Mr. 
Lucas had at last spoken, realized that 
Harry Bronson had been perpetrating a 
practical joke, were certain that MacMillan 
had at last been brought to believe a little 
in “works,” and exclaimed, “ Verily, this 
is Ministers’ Sunshine!” and as the slant- 
ing rays of the setting day struck the 
porcelain pitcher, and printed another 
figure on the carpet, and threw its gold 
on the cushion of the easy-chair, it seemed 
as if everything within, and everything 
around, and everything above, responded, 
“ Ministers’ Sunshine!” 

The fact was, that during the absence 
of the new pastor that week, the whole 
village had been topsy-turvy with excite- 
ment. People standing together in knots, 
others running in and out of doors; the 
hunting up of measuring-rods; the running 
around of committees with everything to 
do, and so little time in which to do it, 
Somebody had proposed a very cheap fur- 
nishing of the house, but Mr. Bromlette 
said: “This willneverdo. How can we 
prosper if, living in fine houses ourselves, 
we let our minister go half cared-for? The 
sheep shall not be better off than the 
shepherd!” and down went his name on 
the subscription with a liberal sum, 
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MacMillan said, “I am in favor of tak- 
ing care of the Lord’s anointed. And 
this young minister of the everlasting 
gospel hinted that he believed in the per- 
severance of the saints, and other cardinal 
doctrines, and you may put me down for 
so much, and that is twice what I can 
afford to give, but we must have faith, and 
make sacrifices for the kingdom of God’s 
sake.” 

While others had this suggestion about 
the window-shades, and that one a pre- 
ference about the figure of the carpets, 
and another one said he would have noth- 
ing to do with it unless it were thus and so, 
quiet Mr, Lucas said nothing, and some of 
the people feared he would not help in the 
enterprise. But when the subscription- 
paper was handed him, he looked it over, 
and thought for a minute or two, and then 
set down a sum that was about twice as 
much as any of the other contributions, 
Worldly Mr. Durbin said at the start: “I 
will give nothing. There is no use of mak- 
ing such a fuss over a minister. You will 
spoil him at the start. Let him fight his 
own way up, as the rest of us have had to 
do. Delia! (that was his wife’s name) 
nobody furnished our house when we 
started.” But Mrs. Durbin, as was ex- 
pected, stood in the front of the enter- 
prise. Ifthere was a stingy fellow to be 
approached, she was sent to get the money 
out of him, and always succeeded. She 
had been so used to begging for the poor 
of the back street, that when any of the 
farmers found her coming up the lane, they 
would shout, “Well, Mrs. Durbin, how 
much will satisfy you today?” She was 
on the committee that selected the car- 
pets. While others were waiting for the 
men to come and hang up the window- 
shades, she mounted a table and hung 
four of them. Some of the hardest work- 
ers in the undertaking were ready to do 
anything but tack down carpets. “ Well,” 
she said, “that is just what Iam willing to 
do, and so down she went pulling until red 
in the face to make the breadths match, and 
pounding her finger till the blood started 
under the nail, in trying to make a crooked 
tack do its duty. One evening her husband 
drove up in front of the parsonage with 
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a handsome book-case. Said he had come 
across it, and had bought it to please his 
wife, not because he approved of all this 
fuss over a minister, who might turn out 
well and might not. The next morning 
there came three tons of coal that he had 
ordered to be put in the cellar of the par- 
sonage. And though Durbm never ac- 
knowledged to his wife any satisfaction in 
the movement, he every night asked all 
about how affairs were getting on, and it 
was found at last that he had been among 
the most liberal. 

Harry Bronson had been all around 
' during the week. He had a cheerful 
word for every perplexity. Put his hand 
deep down in his own pocket. Cracked 
jokes over the cracked crockery. Sent 
up some pictures, such as “ The Sleigh- 
riding Party,” “ Bell Playing,” and “ Boys 
Coasting.” Knocked off Lucas’ hat, and 
pretended to know nothing about it. 
Slipped on purpose, and tumbled into the 
lap of the committee. Went up-stairs 
three steps at a time, and came down 
astride the bannisters, At his antics some 
smiled, some smirked, some tittered, some 
chuckled, some laughed through the nose, 
some shouted outright, and all that week 
Harry Bronson kept the parsonage roar- 
ing with laughter. Yet once in a while 
you would find him seated in the corner, 
talking with some old mother in Israel 
who was telling him all her griefs, and he 
offering the consolations of religion. 
“Just look at Bronson!” said some one. 
“ What a strange conglomeration! There 
he is crying with that old lady in a cor- 
ner. You would not think he had ever 
smiled. This truly is weeping with those 
who weep, and laughing with those who 
laugh. Bronson seems to carry in his 
heart all the joys and griefs of this vil- 
lage.” 

It was five o’clock of Saturday after- 
noon, one hour before the minister was 
expected, that the work was completed, 
entry swept out, the pieces of string 
picked up, shades drawn down, and the 
door of the parsonage locked. As these 
church-workers went down the street, 
their backs ached, and their fingers were 
sore, but their hearts were light, and their 
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countenances happy, and every step of 
the way from the parsonage door to their 
own gate they saw scattered on the grav- 
eled sidewalk, and yard-grass, and door- 
step, broad flecks of Ministers’ Sunshine! 

But two or three days had passed, and 
the young married couple took possession 
of their new house. It was afternoon, 
and the tea-table was to be spread for the 
first time. It seemed as if every garden 


‘in the village had sent its greeting to 


that tea-table. Bouquets from one, and 
strawberries from another, and radishes, 
and bread, and cake, and grass-butter 
with figure of wheat-sheaf printed on it. 
The silver all new, that which the com- 
mittee had left added to the bridal pres- 
ents. Only two sat at the table, yet the 
room seemed crowded with emotions 
such as attend only upon the first meal 
of a newly married couple, when begin- 
ning to keep house, The past sent up to 
that table a thousand tender memories, 
and the future hovered with wings of 
amber and gold, That bread-breaking 
partook somewhat of the solemnity of a 
sacrament, There was little talk and 
much silence. They lingered long at the 
table, spoke of the crowning of so many 
anticipations, and laid out plans for the 
great future. The sun had not yet set. 
The castor glistened in it, The glasses 
glowed in the red light. It gave aroseate 
tinge to the knives, and trembled across the 
cake-basket, as the leaves at the window 
fluttered in the evening ait, and the twain 
continued to sit there, until the sun had 
dropped to the very verge of the horizon, 
and with nothing to interceptits blaze, it 
poured in the open windows, till from 
ceiling to floor, and from wall to wall the 
room was flooded with Ministers’ Sun- 
shine. 

A year passed on and the first cloud 
hovered over the parsonage. It was a 
very dark cloud. It filled the air, and 
with its long black folds seemed to sweep 
the eaves of the parsonagé, Yet it part- 
ed, and through it fell as bright a light 
as ever gilded a hearthstone. The next day 
all sorts of packages arrived; little socks, 
with a verse of poetry stuck in each one 
of them: socks about large enough for a 
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small kitten, and a comb with which you 
might imagine Tom Thumb’s wife would 
comb his hair for him. Mrs. Durbin was 
there—indeed had been there for the last 
twenty-four hours.. Mr. Bramlette sent 
up his coachman to make inquiries. Mac- 
Millan called to express his hope that it 
was a child of the “Covenant.” Lucas 
came up the door step to offer his con- 
gratulation, but had not courage to rat- 
tle the knocker, and so went away, but 
stopped at the store to order up a box of 
farina. Harry Bronson smiled all the 
way to the parsonage, and smiled all the 
way back. Meanwhile the light within 
the house every moment grew brighter. 
The parson hardly dared to touch the 
little delicate thing for fear he would 
break it; and waiked around with it upon 
a pillow, wondering what it would do 
next, starting at every sneeze or cry, for 
fear he had done some irreparable dam- 
age; wondering if its foot was set on 
right, and if with that peculiar formation 
of the head it would ever know any- 
thing, and if infantile eyes always look- 
ei like those. The wonder grew, till 
one day Durbin, out of regard for his wife, 
was invited to see the little stranger, 
when he declared he had during his life 
seen fifty just like it, and said, “Do you 
think that worth raising, eh?” 

All came to see it, and just wanted to 
feel the weight of it. The little girls of 
the neighborhood must take off its socks 
to examine the dimples on its fat feet. 
And, although not old enough to appre- 
ciate it, there came directed to the baby 
rings and rattles, and pins, and bracelets, 
and gold pieces with a string through, 
to hang about the neck, and spoons for 
pap, and things the use of which the par- 
son could not imagine. The ladies said 
it looked like its father, and the gentle- 
men exclaimed, “How much it resem- 
bles its mother!” All sorts of names 
were proposed, some from novels, and 
some from Scripture. MacMillan thought 
it ought to be called Deborah or Pa- 
tience. Mr. Bromlette wished it called 
Eugenia Van Courtlandt. Mrs. Durbin 
thought it would be nice to name it 
Grace. Harry Bronson thought it might 
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be styled Humpsy Dumpsy. A young 
gentleman suggested Felicia, and a young 
lady thought it might be Angelina, When 
Lucas was asked what he had to pro- 
pose, he blushed, and after a somewhat 
protracted: silence, answered, “Call it 
what you like, Please yourselves and 
you please me.” All of the names were 
tried in turn, but none of them were good 
enough. So a temporary name must be 
selected, one that might do till the day 
of the christening. The first day the pet 
was carried out was a very bright day, 
the sun was high up, and as the neigh- 
bors rushed out to the nurse, and lifted 
the veil that kept off the glare of the 
light, we all thought it well to call it the 
Ministers’ Sunshine. 

And so the days and the months and 
the years flew by. If acloud came up, as 
on the day mentioned, there was a Hand 
behind it to lift the heavy folds. If there 
were a storm, it only made the shrubs 
sweeter, and the fields greener. If a win- 
ter night was filled with rain and tempest, 
the next morning all the trees stood up 
in burnished mail of ice, casting their 
crowns at the feet of the sun, and sur- 
rendering their gleaming swords to the 
conqueror. If the trees lost their blos- 
soms, it was to put on the mellowness of 
fruit; and when the fruit was scattered, 
autumnal glories set up in the tops their 
flaming torches, And when the leaves 
fell it was only through death to come 
singing in the next spring-time, when the 
mellow horn of the South-wind sounded 
the resurrection. If in the chill April a 
snow-bank lingered in the yard, we were 
apt to find a crocus at the foot of it. If 
an early frost touched the corn, that same 
frost unlocked the burr of the chestnut, 
and poured richer blood into the veins of 
the Catawba. When the moon set, the 
stars came out to worship, and counted 
their golden beads in the Cathedral of the 
Infinite. 

On the petunias that all over the knoll 
shed their blood for the glory ofthe garden; 
on the honeysuckle where birds rested, 
and from which fountains of odor tossed 
their spray; on the river, where by day 
the barge floated, and by night the moon- 
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tipped oars came up tangled with the ministering angels hovered, and in the 
tinkling jewels of the deep; at eventide - sounds of the night-fall there floated the 
in the garden, where God walked in the voices of bright immortals bidding us, 
cool of the day; by the minister’s hearth ‘Come up higher!”—there was calm, 
where the child watched the fall of the clear, Mmisrers’ Sunsurne! 

embers, and congenial spirits talked, and 


—___++e_____ 


REST AND UNREST. 


A CASEMENT window; a hollow tree, 

And a little bird who sings to me: 
A little bird whose breast will glow, 
When earth is covered with frost and snow, 
And the bright-red roses are all laid low. 


A swift brown stream with a varied edge 

Of alder-bushes, willow and sedge, 
A restless bird who skims along 
With a harsh, shrill cry which is not a song, 
But a hasty utterance of something wrong. 


“O bird in the holly-tree, sing! sing out! 

Oh! let me hear what thy song is about, 
It sounds so chastened and yet so glad, 
And the swallow’s harsh cry will drive me mad, 
For it cries from a depth which is bitter sad.” 


Sang Robin, “ Although the dear leaves fall fast, 
There are songs to be sung when autumn is past: 
Of the deep red sunsets in wintry days, 

Of the swift stream warm in the ruddy rays, 
Of silvery frost-work, I sing the praise.” 


But the Swallow cried out, ‘I will not rest 
Until I have drunk of the very best. 

The winds only rise for a broken fall, 

Waves clamber, and rush, and crave, and call,— 
I do but echo the longings of all! 


“T will fly and cry with wings and breath, 

For how can I bear to see nature’s death? 
I go to a land where all is complete, 
Where the song the waves sing is perfectly sweet, 
In unbroken cadence they fall at one’s feet!” 


The little bird turned on the holly tree, 

Looked in at my window, and sang to me, 
“ Hold on! sing on! through winter's blast, 
Our songs are all broken, our longings too vast ; 
But listen! they promise Perfection at. last!” 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue very dangers encountered in the Arctic 
seas possess a strange fascination for those who 
undertake to explore those regions. Yielding 
to this spell, Sir John Franklin lost his life 
there; our own Dr. Kane persisted in his 
efforts to penetrate further and further north, 
until he succumbed to the exposures which 
he courted; and now Dr. Hayes, after several 
voyages thither, avows his purpose to make 
still another, if he can awaken interest enough 
in the subject, and segure the necessary means 
to enable him to carry out his purpose. Asa 
means to this end, he has just brought out a 
pew edition of the Arctic Boat Journey, a 
narrative of an episode in the voyage which 
he made to the Arctic seas, as surgeon to the 
second Grinnell expedition, in the autumn of 
1854. The work was originally published in 
1860, just before the outbreak of the war, and 
the stirring events which have filled up the 
interval since that time have given hardly any 
place to literature not connected directly or 
indirectly with the late war, so that the work 
will be as new to the majority of readers as if 
this were its first appearance. As Dr. Hayes 
himself describes the book, “ It is the history 
of a small party of men who strove, with what 
zeal and energy they could, to overcome cer- 
tain obstacles of ice, and storms, and cold, 
which in the end proved too much for them ; 
and yet it was not a fruitless journey, for, 
originally conceived and executed as a measure 
of general safety, it resulted, under the favor 
of Heaven, as was intended that it should re- 
sult, though in a different manner, in being 
the means of saving the entire crew of the ill- 
fated brig Advance.” ‘ Besides the record of 
these unusual events,” the Doctor adds, ‘ the 
opening and concluding chapters contain a 
rapid sketch of the leading occurrences of the 
memorable expedition, of which the boat 
journey was but an incident.” The work is 
thus complete by itself, and it is ono of the 
most graphic and exciting narratives of Arctic 
adventure ever given to the public. In pre- 
paring this new edition, Dr. Hayes has added 
notes relating chiefly to the discovery of the 
open Polar Sea to Grinnell Land, which he 
himself traced to within 450 miles of the 
North Pole, and to the great Mer de Glace of 
Northern Greenland, which he discovered in 
company with Mr. Wilson in 1853, and over 
which he performed a journey of exploration 
in 1860, the only journey of the kind ever 
made. The artistic attractions of the book 


have been further increased by the addition of 
a number of woodcuts. Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields publish the volume. 

Messrs. E. B. Treat & Co. have just publish- 
ed a volume which deserves a cordial welcome, 
both upon its merits and because of the pa- 
triotic spirit in which it is written. It bears 
the title, The Boys in Blue; or, Heroes of 
the Rank and File. Mrs. A. H. Hoge, the 
author of the work, was one of the most 
active agents of the Northwestern Sanitary 
Commission, and during three years of active 
service, most of the time as a nurse in the 
field, the camp, or the hospital, she saw the 
war in all its phases and manifestations. Com- 
ing into constant contact with the private sol- 
diers, she learned to admire their patient hero. 
ism under suffering, as well as their gallantry 
in the field, and she has written this volume 
with the sole purpose of doing them honor, and 
of commemorating their endurance and brav- 
ery. Incidents gathered from personal obser- 
vation, during the campaigns of Grant and 
Sherman in the South-west, are told with a de- 
gree of spirit, vivacity, and graphic power, 
which make the volume one of the most en- 
tertaining ‘and interesting in the whole range 
of our war literature. It is also illustrated 
freely with steel engravings and woodcuts, 
An appreciative preface, by Rev. T. M. Eddy, 
D.D., of Chicago, will gain the volume many 
readers, especially in the West. 

Mr. M. W. Dodd has brought out two works 
in continuation of the series which he is now 
prodycing, by that charming writer, Miss Man- 
ning, the author of Mary Powell. One of 
them, The Household of Sir Thomas More, is 
an old favorite, having first been published in 


. this country some years ago by Messrs. Charles 


Scribner & Co. It has, however, been out of 
print for a long time, and its popularity will 
undoubtedly experience a deserved revival in 
the very handsome style in which it is now 
reproduced, for it is a delightfully quaint re- 
cord, all the more pleasing for its charac- 
teristically mingled pedantry and simplicity. 
Jaques Bonneval is now republished for the 
first time in this country. It is a story of the 
Days of the Dragonnades, and gives us a vivid 
account, in that autobiographic method of 
which Miss Manning is so complete a master, 
of the persecutions which the Protestants suf- 
fered in Franco less than two centuries ago. 
It is gratifying in these days of sensational 
literature to take up works so pure and health- 
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ful in tone, and at the same time so enter- 
taining in matter as are these. Young readers 
will be delighted with them, unless their taste 
hasalready become corrupted by the exciting 
stories which are so likely to fall in their way. 
The long-promised volume of poetry, by 
Jean Ingelow, has at last been reproduced by 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers, Boston. It bears the 
title, Story of Doom, and other Poems, and 
consists of nine books, which contain an im- 
aginative picture of the world before the flood. 
To say that the work is one of decided merit 
is simply to put in another form the fact that 
it is the production of Miss Ingelow; but 
those who have listened with such delight to 
her exquisite lyrics, will hardly appreciate 
this more sustained effort. Occasionally she 
breaks out in the old and familiar strain in 
the course of this poem, and then the old spirit 
and the one to which the majority of her read- 
ers will wish that she might entirely surrender 
herself, again makes its appearance. The work 
will be read here for Miss Ingelow’s sake; but 
the general wish will doubtless find expres- 
sion that her next volume may be less ambi- 
tious in aim, and more natural in character. 
Editions of Dickens’ works multiply with 
such alarming rapidity that it is almost an open 
question whether American publishers are not 
about to devote all their energies to this spe- 
cialty. Messrs. Ticknor & Fields having become 
‘the only authorized representatives in Amer- 
ica of the whole series " of Mr. Dickens’ works, 
have just commenced the production simul- 
taneously with his London publishers of the 
“ Charles Dickens edition,” which is introduced 
by the perennial Pickwick Papers, in one vol- 
ume. In size, this volume is very convenient, 
and the page, which is broad, is handsome in 
appearance, although the fact that the lines 
run entirely across it, is at first somewhat con- 
fusing to the eye. Eight of the original illus- 
trations by Cruikshank, Phiz, etc., are given. 
The same publishers have just added to their 
“Diamond edition” of Dickens, Little Dorritt, 
which is, like the preceding volumes, very ef- 
fectively illustrated by Sol. Eytinge,’Jr. 
Messrs. Ticknor &, Fields have just com- 
menced the issue of a publication, semi-serial 
in its character, and very appropriately en- 
titied Good Stories. In the first volume of the 
series, we have tales by De Quincey, Theodore 
Winthrop, Hawthorne, and others, accompa- 
nied with illustrations by Nast, Hoppin, Ehr- 
inger, and others. 
Wool Gathering is the novel title of the latest 
work by that racy and entertaining writer, 
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Gail Hamilton. This popular authoress, it 
seems, about a year ago came into possession 
of a fortune amounting precisely to one hun- 
drei and twenty-five dollars. One hundred 
and twelve dollars and fifty cents of this sum 
was invested in sheop in Minnesota, and the 
first year’s “clip” yielded the magnificent 
return of twenty-two dollars and fifty cents— 
not a bad speculation. Like her predecessor, 
Jason, Gail Hamilton determined to go in 
search of her Golden Fleece, and in this vol- 
ume we have a lively, gossipy, and rattling 
account of the incidents,of her journey west- 
ward, and of a subsequent detour through 
Tennessee, Many trivial incidents are unduly 
magnified, and sometimes the fun is far-fetched, 
but the book is exceedingly entertaining. 

The volume of the Annual Cyclopedia for 
1866 forms the latest supplement to the Amer. 
ican Cyclopedia of Messrs. Appleton & Co. 
It contains clear and succinct summaries of all 
political changes, and of the discoveries made 
in science and the arts during the twelve 
months, the record of which it purports to 
give. The same publishers have just issued 
that part of their Hand-Book of American Tra- 
vel which covers the Southern Tour. It tells 
very intelligently and clearly how to find the 
way through the Southern States, and gives 
much other valuable information regarding the 
section of which it treats. 

Fetridge’s Hand-Book of European Travel, 
issued by Harper & Brothers, is the ofly work 
of ite kind produced in this country which de- 
serves the name. Indeed, in respect of clear- 
ness of arrangement and comprehensiveness, 
it is superior to any publication of its kind in 
Europe. The latest edition gives some valu- 
able hints to those who may visit the Paris 
Exposition, It would have been well, how- 
ever, if the recent changes in Europe were to 
be noted at all, that this part of the work 
should have been more thoroughly revised. 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers have added to their 
Library of Seloct Novels—Called to Account, 
by Miss Annie Thomas; and No Man's Friend, 
by Frederick William Robinson. 

The New York City Mission has just 
brought out an exceedingly valuable manual, 
which has been prepared by its industrious 
Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Lewis EK. Jacke 
son. It is called the Church Directory, and 
gives the location of the different churches in 
the city, the residences of their pastors, with 
much statistical information regarding their 
benevolent operations, the strength of their 
membership, -etc., etc, 





